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PREFACE. 


HHHE articles contained in this volume are 
mostly concerned with Mythology and Folk- 
lore in the widest sense. Though many of them 
were published a long time ago, it will be seen 
that the alterations which I have made consist 
mostly in corrections of mistakes and misprints, 
such as happen to all of us in the course of 
a long literary career. I should often have 
liked to alter more, but as I had to deal with 
stereotype plates, this was not always easy. 

The general principles, however, which many 
years ago I laid down &r myself in the treat- 
ment of mythology have remained unaltered, 
and making allowance for the over-confidence of 
youth, I can in my old age, and after carefully 
considering all that has been said by other 
writers on the subject, accept nearly all the 
theories on mythology which I threw out in 
the earliest days of my literary career. T am 
quite aware that views of mythology different 
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from my own, some of which, as I formerly 
thought, had long been given up, have been 
revived and defended again with considerable 
learning and most persuasive eloquence. I my- 
self have felt the persuasive charm of their 
advocates, and I am far less inclined now to 
say that the views of those who differ from 
me are altogether erroneous. This is per- 
haps the most valuable lesson which advancing 
years impress upon our minds, that there are 
few errors which do not contain some grains of 
truth. It may seem at first sight very strange 
that scholars working on the same materials, 
and all equally anxious, it may fairly be supposed, 
for the discovery of truth, should have arrived 
at such divergent, not to say contradictory con- 
clusions as to the origin and the true purport 
of mythology. But after watching the conflict of 
opinions for many years, I am at present rather 
inclined to say, How could it be otherwise ? 

Mythology is like an enormous avalanche of 
ancient thought that has carried down with 
it not only snow and ice, but rocks, trees, 
plants, and animals, nay, even many fragments 
of human handiwork. It is but seldom that 
we are able to examine the deposits of such 
an avalanche in their entirety and, as it were, 
in situ. In almost all countries we find that 
these glacial deposits have been carefully col- 
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lected and arranged for us, so as to be ready 
for our inspection, in the cabinets of a museum. 
Nothing is more natural therefore than that each 
explorer should have his attention attracted 
by one class of objects, made ready for his 
inspection, and closely connected with his own 
special studies. And thus it happens that while 
one student sees in the avalanche nothing but 
water, snow, or ice, another has eyes for stones 
and sand only, while another again cares chiefly 
for the remains of trees and animals deposited 
in the morain at the foot of a glacier. Dif- 
ferent observers may therefore be led to fix upon 
different ingredients as in their eyes the most 
important, and students may assign different 
causes to the origin of an avalanche, nay, many 
explanations may very plausibly be put forward 
as to the first impetus that carried it downward. 
In the end, however, a more comprehensive 
examination will lead to the conviction that the 
principal elements of an avalanche are snow 
and ice. 

It is the same with mythology. We seldom 
find mythology as it were in situ, as it lived 
in the minds and in the unrestrained utterances 
of the people. We generally have to study 
it in the works of mythographers or in the 
poems of later generations, when it had long 
ceased to be something living and intelligible. 
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The systematic classification to which most 
myths have been submitted before they reached 
us, though it may be helpful in some respects, 
is nevertheless as likely to be misleading as 
a Hortus siccus would be to a botanist, if 
debarred from his rambles through meadows 
and hedges. Nothing seems more natural 
therefore than that in examining the various 
specimens of mythology, carefully collected and 
arranged for their inspection, different students 
should have felt absorbed each in his own 
special department, losing sight of the general 
character of mythology and of the surroundings 
in which it was formed. 

If we keep our eyes open to survey not 
only a portion, but the whole of mythology, 
we shall find that whatever detritus it may 
carry along, its original constituent elements 
were words and phrases about the most striking 
phenomena of nature, such as day and night, 
dawn and evening, sun and moon, sky, earth, 
and sea, in their various relations to each other 
and to man. 

These snowflakes of early thought soon 
became hardened and changed into ice by 
inevitable misunderstandings, inevitable , 1 I say, 
because, as we are now able to understand, 
they sprang from the very nature of language, 

1 Chips, vol. iv. p. 168. 
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when once in the course of tradition words had 
been deprived of that intellectual heat which 
from the iirst gave them life and meaning. It 
was the study of the Science of Language that 
led to the discovery of the inevitable character 
of mythology, as a natural phase in the deve- 
lopment of thought, when once incarnate in 
words. If I may claim anything as my own, 
it is this discovery that mythology is an old 
and strange affection, not oxdy of our thought, 
but of our language also, an infantine disease, 
as I called it and call it still, inevitable, and 
therefore, though in various degrees of intensity, 
almost universal . 1 

Mythology should in consequence be treated, 
as I have tried to treat it, however imperfectly, 
as a chapter of the Science of Language, and 
as a chapter of the Science of Thought. It 
belongs to the Science of Language, because 
that science alone can account to us for the 
process which deprives roots and words of their 
original transparency and animation, making 
them hard and solid, till by constant friction 
they become mere pebbles, opaque and colour- 
less, but for that very reason perhaps better 
adapted for the issue and the exchange of the 
more abstract thoughts of later ages. 

That the germs of decay are inherent in 
1 So© Chips, vol. iv. pp. 597-8, 
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language and affect not only the phonetic body, 
but at the same time the significant soul also of 
words, is a fact that has been fully established 
by the Science of Language, while it fell to the 
Science of Thought to show how our words 
constantly react on our thoughts, and mould 
them, nay, restrain and fetter them, till the 
sense of truth within us protests against 
being kept captive any longer, and casting off 
the old fetters creates for itself new wings, 
strong enough for higher flights. The ravages 
produced by misunderstood metaphors and by 
the unrestrained sway of Polyonymy and 
Synonymy 1 have been shown to extend far 
beyond the limits of what is usually meant by 
mythology. It is most important to observe 
that the same influences which we see at work 
in ancient times in producing the stories about 
gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, pervade 
nearly every domain of ancient and of modern 
thought, nay, that even our own religion and 
even our most modern philosophy are not quite 
beyond their reach. 

Some of the words which we use - most 
frequently date from the earliest period of 
language and thought, and though they have 
often been defined and refined, they have seldom 
been altogether freed from the spell that be- 
1 Chips, vol. iv. p. 78. 
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longed to them from the first. Take such 
a word as deus, or French dieu, with its 
Teutonic equivalent of God. True, it means 
no longer what was meant by the Skt. deva, 
or the Latin deus, the bright agents of the 
sky, but it still seems to retain something of 
its original meaning of a power residing in or 
above the blight sky. Without thinking or 
knowing why, we still lift up our eyes towards 
the sky when looking for God, nay, till v ery 
lately churches might have been seen crowflH 
with people who implored the Deity, as pTO 
Yedic ifishis implored Indra, to rend the clouds 
and to send down rain on the parched earth. 
Though Christianity has given us a purer and 
truer idea of the Godhead, of the majesty of 
His power, and the holiness of His will, there 
remains with many of us the conception of 
a merely objective Deity. God is still with 
many of us in the clouds, so far removed from 
the earth and so high above anything human, 
that in trying to realise fully the meaning of 
Christ’s teaching we often shrink from ap- 
proaching too near to the blinding effulgence 
of Jehovah. The idea that we should stand 
to Him in the relation of children to their 
father seems to some people almost irreverent, 
and the thought that God is near us every- 
where, the belief that we are also His offspring, 
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nay, that there has never been an absolute 
barrier between' divinity and humanity, has 
often been branded as Pantheism. Yet Chris- 
tianity would not be Christianity without this 
so-called Pantheism, and it is only some linger- 
ing belief in something like a Jove-like Deus 
Optirnus Maximus that keeps the eyes of our 
mind fixed with awe on the God of Nature 
without, rather than on the much more awful 
God of the soul within. 

HBhe influence of language on thought, or, to 
Preit more clearly, the influence of old and 
petrified on new and living thought, was no 
doubt more powerful in ancient than in modern 
times. I believe that its silent but irresistible 
power had been recognised by Hindu philoso- 
phers under the name of Apta-vaAana, i. e. 
traditional speech, for which they actually 
claimed the same authority (pram&fta) as for 
sensuous perception(pratyaksha)and reasoning 
(anumdna), thus recognising the fact that, like 
the oyster, the mind has to live on in the shell 
which it has built for itself. It is curious how 
few among our modern philosophers have paid 
proper attention to this determining influence 
of language on thought, and how apt they are 
to pass by questions connected with it as mere 
questions of words ; — they might as well say, 
mere questions of thought ! 
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We know, for instance, how important an 
element in ancient thought or mythology is 
that of Animism, in German Beseelung. Why 
was a soul ascribed to the moon or to a river ? 
The ordinary explanation amounts to no more 
than that it was so, and that it was very natural. 
But we know now that it was not only natural, 
but inevitable, inevitable in the historical growth 
of language, which was in reality the historical 
growth of our thought. The moon could only be 
called or conceived by means of one of the pre- 
dicative roots. And when the moon had been 
called, for instance, M4-s, the measurer, from the 
root m &, to measure, it could only be a masculine 
or a feminine, for neuters were a much later 
invention. Roots were all or nearly all ex- 
pressive of actions, — as a matter of fact, as 
I said, as a matter of necessity, as my friend 
Noire added. Hence a river could only be 
called and conceived as a runner, or a roarer, or 
a defender, and in all these capacities always as 
something active and animated, nay, as some- 
thing masculine or feminine. Hence w r e have 
river, from Latin rivus, and this from the root 
sru, Greek pea), to run ; we have Skt. nadi, 
river, from nad, to roar ; we have Skt. sindhu, 
river, from sidh, to ward off, to protect, rivers 
being natural barriers and frontiers, at least in 
ancient times. 
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It has sometimes been supposed that the 
ancient thinkers and name-givers supposed that 
every river must have a soul, because every 
other runner had a soul. But such a roundabout 
process would involve a real Hysteron-proteron. 
The very idea of soul as a predicate belongs to 
a much later stage of thought, and had to be 
elaborated by a long and difficult process. To 
ascribe a ready-made soul to a piece of water 
may be called very natural, but it may with 
the same right be called also most unnatural 
and violent. I fully admit that Animism is 
the true key to many secrets of mythology, but 
the true key to Animism is language. 

But although the ancient words and phrases 
about the great phenomena of nature form the 
fundamental stratum of mythology, although 
Zeus and Jupiter no less than Dyaus (masc.) 
were originally no more than names of the sky 
conceived as active and therefore as animated, 
yet when the stream of mythology had once 
been started, there was hardly anything that 
appealed to the curiosity of primitive man that 
could not be carried along by its waves. It is 
by ignoring the immense capacity of mythology 
that students have been led to such different 
conclusions, derived from one or other of its 
numerous ingredients. Some students have 
thought that all mythology is solar. Who 
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that reads the Daily News or Longman's 
Magazine has not heard of Solar Myths ? 
They have served to fill page after page of 
newspapers and journals from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, from year 
to year, till at last people have grown wellnigh 
tired of solar witticism. That there is hardly 
a mythology without Solar Myths, who would 
deny ? That there is hardly anything else in 
mythology, who would affirm ? Yet, because 
some of my earliest contributions to Com- 
parative Mythology were devoted exclusively 
to the special subject of Solar Myths , 1 I have 
been represented again and again, even by 
Mr. Gladstone, as a Solarist, as teaching that 
the wdiole of mythology is solar. Suppose an 
astronomer were to write a book on the sun, 
would he be supposed to have denied the 
existence of the moon and the stars? Would 
other astronomers accuse him of ignorance, 
and claim for themselves the credit of having 
made the brilliant discovery of the moon and 
the stars in the sky ? While I am writing 
these lines, I read again in a daily paper, that 
the theory of Solar Myths has become un- 
fashionable. I hope it never was fashionable, 
for nothing is so apt to ruin any scientific 
theory as its being fashionable. We know 7 
1 See Chips, vol. iv. p. 151. 
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how Darwin’s theory has suffered from nothing 
so much as from its having been, for a time 
at least, extremely fashionable. Scientific 
truth has nothing to do with fashion, nor with 
anything that is purely personal. Mannhardt’s 
mythological researches, both in his first and in 
his second period, have never been fashionable, 
but they contained for all that some very 
valuable truths. Because I did not say much 
either for or against Mannhardt’s mythological 
theories, I have been accused of wilfully ignoring 
them or disapproving of them. This was not 
the case. I confess that they seemed to me 
and still seem to me too exclusive, too much 
confined to one portion of mythology only, and 
as this was a portion which I had never 
cultivated myself, I naturally abstained from 
rushing into the fray. Non omnia possumus 
omnes. I saw it was hopeless for me to try to 
gain a knowledge at first hand of innumerable 
local legends and customs, still more to acquire 
a scholar-like knowledge of Hottentot and Maori ; 
and who would venture to deal with Hottentot 
or Maori mythology without first acquiring such 
knowledge, or without securing at least the 
co-operation of those who had acquired it ? 

There is room for all of us in the immense 
gold-fields of mythology, both ancient and 
modern, both savage and civilised, both solar 
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and lunar. We have read of zoological and 
botanical mythology, and we might have 
equally useful works on astronomical, on reli- 
gious, nay, even on philosophical mythology. 
To me every new contribution is welcome, as 
long as it is worked out in an honest and scholar- 
like spirit, whether it comes from Mannhardt, 
fromM. Gaidoz, Mr. Frazer, or from Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The last writer has for many years de- 
voted his great powers and his able pen to 
the popularising of the often difficult and com- 
plicated labours of Mannhardt and others. I 
know that he has also employed his gift of wit 
and facetiousness in criticising opinions which 
do not please him. But why not ? He knows best 
how far a scholar may go, and he knows better 
than anybody else that ridicule is never used 
as an argument till every other argument has 
failed. He certainly possesses far too keen a 
sense of the humorous to imagine that all 
opinions which do not please him or which he 
has possibly misunderstood are ipso facto 
wrong. He has worked hard and he has suc- 
ceeded in rousing a widespread intex'est in folk- 
lore, nay, I am afraid he has even made it 
fashionable ; but for all that we must not 
forget Diver sos diver sa juvant. 

That there are historical ingredients also in 
mythology who could deny after studying the 
VOL. iv. b 
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Legend of Buddha, the exploits of Herakles, or 
the Saga embodied in the Nibelungenlied ? 1 

That the worship of ancestors was drawn 
into the vortex of mythology is shown clearly 
enough by the fact that the spirits of the 
departed were supposed to migrate to the West 
or to the East, to the moon or to the sun, 
there to join the company of the Devas, nay, 
to assume themselves a Deva-like or divine 
nature. Only it stands to reason that the 
Devas must have been elaborated first, before 
the Pitris could join them and share in their 
divine attributes. 

That philosophical ideas also found entrance 
into the most ancient mythological pantheon 
who can doubt after reading of Themis (Law) 
as the wife of Zeus, the daughter of TJranos 
and Gcea, and the companion of the Moirai 
(shares, fates) and the Three Sisters spinning 
the threads of human life ? 

Nor must we forget that here as elsewhere 
demand created supply. As in our own time 
a taste for Zola’s style has created an abundant 
crop of Zolaesque novels, not only in France, 
but even in England, a taste for Homeric poetry 
would naturally call forth ever so many Homeric 

1 See Das Nibelungenlied, Siegfried dcr Schlangentddtcr, 
und Hagen von Tronje, cine mythobgische und historische 
Untersuchmg von Fredrik Sander, Stockholm, 1 895. 
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bards reciting new Aristeias and describing new 
sieges and destructions of towns after the 
pattern of the Iliad. 

If, then, we are asked how it is possible to 
distinguish these secondary myths, whether 
they are connected with the religious worship 
of a nation, or arise from philosophical specula- 
tions or, finally, are the result of mere poetical 
imitation, from the original stratum of physical 
mythology, it must be confessed that in many 
cases this is extremely difficult. There are in 
fact many questions in the Science of Mythology 
which cannot be answered at present, and which 
possibly may never be answered ; but that is 
no reason why we should give up the attempt 
of answering some of them at least. 

The most valuable aids which we possess for 
deciphering the ancient monuments of mytho- 
logy are etymology, analogy, and psychology. 
Every one of these levers has been used with 
great effect, and we have had in consequence 
three methods or schools of comparative mytho- 
logical research, the Etymological or Genealo- 
gical, the Analogical or Comparative, and the 
Psychological. The third is sometimes called 
the Anthropological or Ethnopsychological 
(Volkerpsychologie) .* 

If we can analyse tfhe name of any god or 

1 See Gifford Lectures, ii. p. 484. 
b 2 
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hero etymologically, a great step is made 
towards discovering his original character. 
If, after we have perceived a general similarity 
between gods or heroes as described in the 
Veda and as known to Homer, we discover that 
they shared their names in common, making 
allowance only for phonetic changes, a new 
light seems suddenly to burst over the dark 
picture of the distant past which we are trying 
to understand. No one who has not worked 
himself in this field can imagine the joy of the 
discoverer, can understand the difference it makes 
to him when he thus feels the ground safe under 
his feet. I can only describe it as something like 
the relief which one experiences when meeting 
an acquaintance after many years, and feeling 
convinced that one has seen the face before, 
though trying in vain to recollect his name. 
As soon as he tells us his name, we know the 
man and all about him, and neither strange 
wrinkles nor white hair can prevent our recog- 
nising our old friend. 

That Varum reminds us of Ouranos or Oura- 

nos of Varum is quite true. Still, this is very 

different from saying that the birthplace or the 

original concept or naming of the two was the 

same. But when we find that the name of 

* 

Varum can be traced back to the root var, 
which means to cover, to surround, and which 
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as a name of the sky must in Sanskrit have 
meant the covering sky, just as the Skt. name 
of a cloak, var-utra, meant a covering garment; 
and if we find that this name can in Greek be 
represented by Ouranos, we feel that we are 
standing on firm ground. Both Vanma and 
Ouranos must have been names of the same 
mythological concept, names of the covering 
sky, whatever changes happened in later times 
and in different countries. 

No evidence is older, or can be older, than 
the evidence of language. I believe it has been 
said that etymology is often uncertain, and that 
comparison has sometimes proved misleading. 
Does not the same apply in an even higher 
degree to the deciphering of Babylonian and 
Egyptian inscriptions, of Yedic hymns and 
Avestic Gathas ? nay, to every branch of science 
that is not absolutely stagnant ? Does it not 
apply even to Physical Sciences which like to 
call themselves exact? Does not Weismann 
differ from Darwin ? W ere Loi’d Kelvin and 
Huxley always agreed, even on facts and 
figures ? Etymologies allow at all events of 
argument : we can produce our reasons for or 
against an etymology, we are not obliged to 
submit to mere authority. Those who cannot 
form an opinion for themselves would naturally 
keep aloof. Nor would any mythologist trust 
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to etymology and comparison by themselves, 
without looking for further help and confirma- 
tion. It would not be enough, for instance, to 
prove that Varuna means the coverer, and 
that his name comes very near to Ouranos, 
unless it could be shown at the same time that 
what is told of these two deities contains real 
traces of a common origin and of the same 
original conception. No one doubts that the 
Greek Ouranos means the wide over-arching 
(ovpavos evpvs vuepOev) sky, the husband, of 
the Earth. Hesiod says that the starry Oura- 
nos was meant to cover everything ( Theog . v. 
127 ), and that he was the eSos d<r</>a\es, the 
firm seat of the gods. Almost the same expres- 
sion is used in the Big-veda, where (VIII. 41 , 9 ) 
we read of the dhruvdm sddas V arunasya, 
the firm seat of Varuna. As to Varuna, his 
character in the Veda has been far more 
developed in an ethical sense than that of 
Ouranos, who holds a very insignificant posi- 
tion in Greek mythology. 

Varuna contained the germs which in the 
Avesta developed into the purely spiritual and 
ethical deity Ahuramazda. Nor would it be 
right to say'- that evidence of this spiritual 
character, at Ipast in its beginnings, was alto- 
gether absent from the Veda. In the Big-veda 
Varuna more than any other god influences 
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the conscience and rules the hearts of his 
worshippers. Even in later times, when he 
had become the deity of the West and of the 
waters, he is sometimes called simply Pra&etas, 
the wise (Vishnu Pur., ed. Hall, V. 88), while 
the Buddhists call him Manasvin, spiritual. 
In the llig-veda, V. 85, we read that Varuna 
spread out the air in the forests, that he placed 
strength in the horses, milk in the cows, wisdom 
in the hearts, Agni in the waters, Sfirya (sun) in 
the sky, and Soma (moon) on the rock. 

If every deity must have a physical sub- 
stratum, what other substratum can be found 
for Varuna except the over-arching sky ? 
If the sun is called the eye of Varuna, what 
can Varuna be but the sky ? If sun and 
moon are called the far-seeing blight eyes of 
Varuna, what can Varuna be but the sky? 
True the sun is also called the eye of Mitra 
and Varuna, but this is due to the dualism 
which, according to the Vedic poets, pervades 
the whole of nature, and which finds expres- 
sion, as I have shown elsewhere, in several 
of the divine pairs of Vedic gods, in what I 
called Correlative Deities. 1 In these divine 
couples one of the two often stands for the 
other, nay the two are often expressed by the 
name of one of them put in the dual. We may 
1 Science of Language, ii. 007 seq. 
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still perceive, however, that when Mitra and 
Varuna are invoked together — and they are 
most frequently invoked together — Mitra is 
the bright half or the day, Varuna the dark 
half or the night. 

That Varuna was conceived as the god who 
covers the earth as a roof covers a house, may 
still be perceived in some verses (Atharva-veda, 
IX. 3, 18) which were used in consecrating 
a house. Here the roof made of grass and 
covered with straw is likened to the night as 
covering the world, while the opening of the 
house in the morning is described in the 
following words — ‘ What Varuna has firmly 
closed, Mitra shall open at early morn.’ 1 

Though Varuna may sometimes share in the 
bright character of Mitra, yet it is he who 
‘makes black the things that were bright’ (VIII. 
41, 10) ; and even when he is said to have given 
birth to the sun, this might well be said of the 
dark night from which the rising sun emerges. 

In some of the creation-stories of the Poly- 
nesians and Melanesians 2 we ai-e told that in 
the beginning the sky and the earth were torn 
asunder violently by one of the gods who 
generally represents the sun. During the night 

1 Atharva vcda, translated by Griffith, vol. i. p. 437. 

* Chips, vol. iv. p. 311 se<p; Senart. Leg. du Buddha, 
p. 314. 
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the sky was supposed to he lying on the earth, 
so that earth and sky could not be distinguished. 
It was the rising sun which seemed to separate 
the two and to bring everything into sight. In 
the darkness of the night what is not seen is as 
if it were not, and thus the daily recurring 
event of the world becoming manifest by the sun 
was changed into the myth of the earth being 
created by the light of the sun (Rv. V. 85, 5). 

We read in the Rig-veda, YI. 7 0, l,that Heaven 
and Earth had been separated (viskabhite) by 
Varima, and in I. 96, 2, the poet says : ‘ Agni 
with his brilliant light has created (ay a nay at) 
heaven and the waters.’ This Agni, the light, 
is sometimes called the son of I)yaus, but the 
same Agni is also said (I. 9(5, 2) to have by his 
brilliant light created, that is revealed, Dyaus, 
his own father. If then mythologically the 
Varuna of the Yedic poets and the Oaranos 
of Hesiod are clearly akin, we have now to 
approach the question whether their names also 
can be shown to be to all intents and purposes 
identical. 

The equation Varu»a = Ovpavos is one of the 
oldest discoveries in Comparative Mythology, 
and has had the support of the most eminent 
scholars, both from a phonetic and from a 
mythological point of view. It ought not there- 
fore to have been set aside with a cceur leger. 
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Everybody would admit that what we expect in' 
Sanskrit is Varana, not Varuna. But even 
thus, it is well known that in the UnMi-sfttras 
Varana is actually given as a parallel form 
with exactly the same meaning as Varuna in 
III. 53. 1 We know too little as yet of 
Sanskrit literature, and more particularly of 
local dialectic forms, to feel justified in setting 
aside such evidence as of no consequence. The 
disregard of the authority of native grammarians 
has been severely punished of late, and it will 
hardly be suggested that the old Shtrakrit 
wished to lend bis support by anticipation to 
our mythological equation. 

But even if this dialectic form had altogether 
vanished, it has been shown 2 by Dr. Julius von 
Fierbinger that Varuna as well as Ovpavos may 
be traced back to a fundamental form *varvna, 
in Greek FopFavo s, Doric wpavos, in Sanskrit 
v&runa. That var may appear in Greek as 
ovp is proved by oJpo? = Fopos, a watcher, by 
ovpov, water, Zend vdra, Skt. v&ri ; by ouS op 
(Boeotic), Old High G. wazzar; and in Greek 
itself by such forms as ovkai, Att. oka i (okFai). 

It is useless to ask whether in Sanskrit 
Varana was weakened to Varuna, as Darme- 

1 Uwadi-sutras, II. 74, Vara wo Varuwo vriksliabhedas 
hx ; Varuwo dikpatau tarau. 

2 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxvii. p. 475. 
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steter supposes, but the accents seem to show 
that the two words were formed independently. 
I hope these few facts may induce our sceptical 
friends to be more sceptical and circumspect in 
future. We see in such words as dharana and 
dharuna that both ana and una were used side 
by side for derivative purposes. 

There are cases where we have mythological 
names identical in sound or nearly so, and 
where nevertheless we cannot admit that the 
gods who bear these names were identical in 
origin. This applies particularly to names 
occurring in languages which are not cognate. 
Ra is a name of the sun in Polynesian dialects 
and likewise in Egyptian , 1 but no one would 
think that the two are genealogically or his- 
torically connected. The same applies to the 
Polynesian Mam , wind, and the Yedic Maruts, 
the storm-gods. But even in cognate languages 
similarity, nay identity of name, does not always 
prove the identity of the objects named. The 
Avestic Yarena ^athrugaosha has been 
compared with the Vedic Varuna &aturasri 
or iaturanika. The phonetic similarity is 
complete between V aruwa and Varena. But 
Varena is simply the name of one of the good 
countries, the fourteenth, created by Ahura- 
mazda. It has been identified with a moun- 
1 Chips, vol. iv. p. 595. 
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tainous country south of the Caspian Sea or 
Dailam. There is nothing mythological about 
it, except that Thraetaona was born there who 
defeated the evil spirit Azhi Dahdka. Darme- 
steter therefore calls this Varena very happily un 
Varuna encore materiel, and he translates the 
Daevas Varenya by Scupoves ovpavuu, les demons 
qui s’ emparent du del. 

There are on the other side gods with 
different names that can nevertheless be proved 
to have been in their origin identical. I have 
heard at least no valid objections to the 
identification of the Vedic Varuna with the 
Avestic Ahura, as proposed long ago by Roth 
and Darmesteter. 1 The equation of the Vedic 
Mitra- Varunau and the Avestic Mithra-Ahura 
seems sufficient to silence all criticism. 

The Asura Varuna, as Darmesteter points out 
(p. 68), has the sun for his eyes, so has Ahura- 
mazda ; Var una’s son is Athar-van, the son of 
Ahuramazda is A tar; the wives of Varuna 
are the waters, the same is the case with 
Ahura; Varuna forms a Dvandva or couple 
with Mitra, so does Ahura with Mithra. Still 
the case is a peculiar one. Ahura, Skt. Asura, 
is an epithet rather than a name of Varuna in 
the Veda. In the Avesta Ahura in Ahura- 
mazda has become a name, and is no longer 
1 Darmesteter, Ormazd et AJirmian, p. 65. 
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a mere epithet. But there seems to have been 
no break, the concept of the deity preserving 
its continuity in the Yeda and in the A vesta. 
In that sense therefore we may say that the 
Vedic Yaruna is the Avestic Ahura. 

Lastly, we have to admit that, in spite of the 
greater accuracy of phonetic laws, it is some- 
times impossible to say from which of two or 
even more roots a mythological name has been 
derived. As it would be difficult on purely 
phonetic grounds to determine whether 7re^r/- 
arofiai is derived from (j>alva) or <f>€vco, it would 
be impossible to decide whether such a noun as 
'Ecma or 'lorn; was derived from the root vas, 
to dwell, as a kind of Y dstoshpati, 1 or from 
vas, to shine, from which vastu, dawn, morning, 
vasu, bright, &c. 

Hera, again, as the wife of Zeus, may be 
traced back either to svar, sky, svara, = Hera, 
or to vasrd, from vas, to shine. 

A still stronger case is that of Fors and 
Fortuna, which, as I have tried to show, may 
be derived equally well from the root bhar, to 
carry, and from the root ghar, to shine. In 
cases like these the mythological evidence 
alone can enable us to decide between the 
two possibilities, and in our case that evidence 

1 Cf. Vastya, a dwelling, and vesti-bulum, which has 
nothing to do with vediarium, &c. 
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is so strong that the more plausible derivation 
of Fors from forre will have to be given up. 
Nothing would be a greater mistake than to 
imagine that because there are phonetic diffi- 
culties, whether real or apparent, in identifying 
mythological names in different Aryan languages, 
therefore the deities bearing such names have 
nothing in common. Considering the phonetic 
ravages to which proper names have been ex- 
posed in all languages, it is extraordinary that 
the names of gods and heroes should on the 
whole have resisted phonetic corruption so 
well. 

That Vntra, the demon destroyed by Indra, 
and Orthros, the demon destroyed by Herakles, 
were originally the same, ought never to have been 
doubted. To say that the o of Orthros is wrong, 
is to ignore Schmidt’s sixth rule of assimilation, 
viz. that instead of ap, aX, pa, and Xa, there ap- 
pears in ordinary Greek op or oX, as representing 
a Sk. ri or low-toned form of original dr or dl. The 
provision that v or Fo should follow directly or 
separated by consonants, is hardly justified, for 
the evidence is very limited, and we find not only 
opvvp .1 but also o pit) pa, opcriveibrji; ; we find not 
only 6p6o% which is no longer to be derived from 
firdhva or Zend eredhiva, arduus, but likewise 
’Opdia. But even if there were a slight vocalic 
anomaly, the material evidence for the common 
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origin of VWtra and Orthros would be strong 
enough to counterbalance it. 

That Athene was originally a goddess of light, 
particularly of the morning light or the dawn, 
would remain true, even if it could be proved 
that the h in Ahand is what is called palatal 
or assibilating, and admits as its Greek repre- 
sentative y only, and not 6. But it is well 
known, or it ought to be, that there was a period 
when the final h of roots like ah was as yet 
undetermined, and varied in consequence between 
gh, dh, and bh. Thus we find nah, nabh, and 
nadh ; grab, grabh, and gradh ; gdh, gabh, 
and gadh. 1 if it can be shown, therefore, that 
the root ah has actually developed in one or 
other of the principal Aryan dialects a dental 
final, the question is settled. The root ah, as 
we see in aha compared with ah an, expressed 
originally, like the root bha, the cognate concepts 
of shining forth and speaking forth. 2 In the 
second sense it appears in the old perfect 4 ha, 
and it there discloses its final dental in attha, 
so that Panini, VIII, 2, 35, actually teaches 
the substitution of ath for dh. Darmesteter 
went still further, and tracing the same root in 
ath-ar, fire, Zend at-ar, he derived the name 
of Ath-ene from it, though in a different sense. 

1 Science of Thought, p. 365. 

s See Brugmann, Griech. Etymologkn, p. 49. 
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I allude here to those cases in passing only, 
because some of my friends have expressed 
their dissent. I have discussed them, how- 
ever, far more fully in a work not yet ready 
for publication, but which I hope I may live 
to finish. For the present what I have said 
must suffice to show that I was not unprepared 
for those purely phonetic objections which are 
so easy to raise, but so difficult to substantiate. 
I am too old and too much occupied to be able 
to answer every objection that may be raised 
in journals and newspapers, and it was from 
no want of respect that I declined to answer 
them. Nor am I frightened by the often- 
repeated cry ‘ Again the dawn ! ’ — Yes, Again 
the Dawn ! And why not ? I like to avail 
myself whenever I can of the admissions of 
those who do not agree with my theory of 
mythology, and what stronger agreement with 
my own views of the omnipresent Dawn could 
I have wished for than that of Professor Brinton, 
who in his ‘Myths of the New World,’ p. 91, 
says : ‘ When the day begins, man wakes from 
his slumbers, faces the rising sun, and prays. 
The East is before him. . . There is the starting- 
place of the celestial fires, the home of the sun, 
the womb of the morning. It represents in 
space the beginning of things in time, and as 
the bright and glorious creatures of the sky 
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came forth thence, man conceits that his 
ancestors also in remote ages wandered from 
the orient ; there in the opinion of many in 
both the old and the new world was the cradle 
of the race ; there in Aztec legend was the 
fabled land of Tlapallan, and the wind from 
the East was called the wind of Paradise, 
Tlalocavitl. . . As the Dawn brings light, and 
with light are associated in every human mind 
the ideas of knowledge, safety, protection, 
majesty, divinity, as it dispels the spectres of 
night, as it defines the cardinal points, and 
brings forth the sun and the day, it occupied 
the primitive mind to an extent that can 
hardly be magnified beyond the truth. It is 
in fact the central figure in most natural 
religions.’ 

If it had not been for the occurrence of such 
Mexican names as Tlapallan and Tlalocavitl 
I should have thought the whole of this para- 
graph was a quotation from some of my own 
woxks ; and yet I have been told that anthro- 
pologists like Professor Brinton and others have 
completely knocked the bottom out of my 
system Comparative Mythology. I could 
not wish loi better opponents. At all events, 
in spite of all that v, as been written r "nst 
the etymological or genesn-^al schoo 1 
parative Mythology, I still remu . 

VOL. IV. c 
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have I been deserted by any scholars who are 
able to form an independent opinion on the Yeda, 
the Avesta, the Homeric poems, or the Edda. 

With such names as Bopp, Burnouf, Benfey, 
and Pott among the ancients, and Darmesteter, 
Michel Breal,von Bradke,01denberg,' Bloomfield, 
and Victor Henry among the present generation 
to support me, the time has not yet come to 
strike our flag. I feel, as I always have, the 
strongest sympathy for that more comprehen- 
sive spirit which animates the analogical and 
ethnological schools of Comparative Mythology. 
Still I always feel qualms of conscience when- 
ever I dabble in the folk-lore of people whose 
languages I have not studied. Every scholar 
knows the mistakes to which we are liable in 


analysing Vedic, Avestic, Greek, Roman, and 
Teutonic mythology. Yet here we are dealing 
with languages that have been studied for cen- 
turies, and to which we ourselves have devoted 
a considerable portion of our lives. Who, then, 


with the smallest remnant of a scholar’s ^con- 
science would venture to speak confidently 
of Maui, Manibozho, Michabo, Tlapall% m or 
Tlalolcavitl, Hinenuitepo or Tama/ m ikita- 
Rangi ? However, I have no n aon pt that 
fut- - folk-lorists will no*- ghrink f rom the 
labours ne«~ ” enable them to 

■'* ^ and I Mly *dmlt ** 
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taken en masse , the similarities between the 
folk-lore of people the most heterogeneous pro- 
duce even now a certain effect. We cannot 
help feeling that when the same apparently 
irrational stories are told in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions, in Niflheim and Muspell- 
heim, they cannot be quite irrational, and we 
feel encouraged to look for some rational 
motive in both. If that motive turns out to 
he due to our common human nature, the 
ethnological method assumes quite a new in- 
terest, and may in time lead to very important 
results. If those who follow the ethnological, 
or what Mr. A. Lang calls the Hottentotic 
method, would only be outspoken and say in each 
case when they compare Hottentot and Greek 
myths, whether they look upon the similarities, 
such as they are, as the result of our common 
human nature, or as due to an early community 
of language, or, lastly, as produced by mere 
transference in historical times ! It would then 
be possible to examine the facts and to arrive 
at really valuable conclusions. But this is 
hardly ever done. As Mr. A. Lang, however, 
has limited the field of controversy bet 
himself and Mr. Taylor by pointing 
classes of myths which can be 
survivals of the age when tb 
1 Academy, 1884. F 
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the Greeks were still savages and cannibals, 
let us examine each of these classes and see 
how far the Hottentotic method is really supe- 
rior to the Genealogical in helping us to under- 
stand them. Even before that challenge was 
given I had been informed that my etymo- 
logical explanation of the Daphne myth as 
a Dawn myth was uncalled-for, because of the 
well-known belief of savage tribes that men 
and women can be changed into animals and 
trees. I ask once more, How does that help us 
to account for the change of Daphne into 
a laurel ? When we compare Greek and San- 
skrit mythology, our object is not only to find 
out similarities, but, if possible, to explain them. 
Simply to say that the Hottentots also believe 
in the metamorphosis of human beings into 
animals and trees does not help us a step 
beyond the fact, known to all of us, that the 
Greeks do the same. But if two people do the 
same thing, it does not follow that it is the same 
thing, till we know why they do it. Unless we 
can show why the Hottentots came to believe 
these metamorphoses we are only explaining 
'‘turn per ignotius. We should be dealing 
"''sities only, not with facts of scientific 
"ge number of such similarities, of 
an beings into animals, trees, and 
■'ve been collected by Chinese 
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writers , 1 but I doubt whether, numerous and 
curious as they are, they would help us much. 
Let us now examine one by one Mr. A. Lang’s 
six critical points. 

I. The belief of the New Zealanders in one 
god swallowing another is supposed to throw 
light on Kronos swallowing his children. 
Granted that the swallowing story may be 
illustrated from New Zealand sources; but can 
it be explained by them ? 2 If we could dis- 
cover a key in New Zealand to unlock the 
Maori myth, and if that key fitted the Kronos 
myth also, v r e should all be delighted. Till 
then, we can only say that there is a rusty lock 
in New Zealand, and a rusty lock in Greece, 
and that surely is very small comfort. There 
are many kinds of swallowing in ancient 
mythology. In India the moon is not only 
swallowed, but actually disgorged again by 
Kahu. Even in our own time we can hear 
such expressions as that the sun drinks, i. e. 
swallows the water or the dew of the meadows, 
that darkness swallows the light, that thej 
swallows the rivers. Every one of tin 
•ferent kinds of swallowing might h 

o o 

1 See Sitzungsberichte dcr Kaiserl. Ah 
schaffen in Wien, 1871, July; Phizm 
dcr Wunder, p. 8 J6, Von den Vcrwo 

See Professor Tiele, Le MyV 
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mythologised in the East or in the West. But 
if we read of a special case like that of Zeus 
or Pelops or Tantalus II, we gain no help 
from all these analogies, whether from New 
Zealand or from Africa. In Greece we are 
told that the gods did not like to swallow 
Pelops, even after he had been cooked for them. 
Demeter only ate his shoulder, but afterwards 
the body was put together again, and as the 
shoulder was missing, it had to be replaced by 
ivory. Hence Pelops humero insignis eburno. 
He nearly, though not altogether, shared the 
fate of his grandfather Zeus, and is, like him, 
called Kronios . 1 Cannibalism seems, in fact, 
to have been hereditary in this family, for 
Atreus too had Tantalus II, the son of his 
brother Thyestes, cooked, and persuaded the 
father to eat bis son. How does a swallowing 
story from Australia help us to explain these 
terrible Greek myths ? If it is any help to 
anybody to say that the Greeks when they 
formed the myth of Kronos or Tantalos must 
b, have been cannibals, nay, must have been 
habit of cooking and eating their chil- 
’ L be so — who could prove that it was 
’t even then we should have ex- 
he myth only, the swallowing 
the disgorging process we 
>lar, 01 . iii. 41. 



should probably have to appeal to a still more 
primitive race of savages. 

II. The descent of Greek families from Zeus 
under various forms and disguises is to be 
explained in future by a reference to Totemism 
or Otemism. Let it be so, but let us know 
first in what sense Totemism is here used. 
I have shown on a former occasion that in its 
real sense, as used by the Eed Indians, an Otem 
is represented by something like a signpost at 
the entrances of different clans or settlements. 
It is generally, though by no means always, an 
animal. Such an animal became the sign or 
ensign of a clan ; the members of such a clan 
defended it in war, regarded it in consequence 
as sacred, and in the end claimed it as their 
very leader, or as their ancestor. All this is 
perfectly human and intelligible. Nor would 
anybody deny that what happened in North 
America may have happened in Greece ; but 
beyond this we cannot go. Though there may 
have been Greek families supposed to be de- 
scended from Zeus (Aioyems), the reasons for 
such a belief need not have been the same. 
We know how many reasons there were for 
it in Greece itself. And it is curious to observe 
that the descendants of Leda were never called 
Swans, nor those of Europa Bulls, nor those of 
Danae Gold-showers. The Arcadians claimed 
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Zeus as their ancestor, but they never wor- 
shipped Zeus as a bear. It was Kallisto, the 
mother of Arkas, who was believed to have 
been changed into a she-bear, after she had 
given birth to Arkas. If we like to believe 
that the Arcadians had a bear for their Otem, 
by all means ; but we know, of course, that 
they might have been so called for many other 
reasons also. Had the Dukes of Anhalt-Bern- 
hurg a bear for their Otem ? Had the Orsini 
a similar ancestor ? If the Hessians or Chatti 
were called cats, had they a feline Otem ? 
Did the Hessians abstain from eating cats, 
and did the Jews at a very early time worship 
a pig as their Totem, because they abstained 
from eating pork ? In its strictly scientific 
sense, Otemism exists in North America only. 
If we like to use the word in a more general 
sense, we must say so, and define it accordingly. 
That was the reason why I thought it useful 
to work out the etymological, i. e. the original, 
meaning of Totem or Otem, and this, I believe, 
has proved more useful than anynumber of Otem 
stories. W e must never forget that there were 
many sacred animals which never were Otem' 
and that there are many tribes called by an' 
names who neve' ’ + Q ’ 

III. Stories 
Psyche, of IJ 
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future to be explained, we are told, by the 
infringement of a taboo. Here again, we have 
to point out that a taboo is hardly a correct 
name for every kind of prohibition. Prohibi- 
tions have many causes. The prohibition put 
by Bluebeard on his wives is hardly to be 
called a taboo. The condition that Urvasi 
should disappear whenever she had seen her 
husband naked arises from the natural reason 
that the Dawn vanishes when the sun throws 
off the garments of the morning clouds, just as 
by another Yedic metaphor the Dawn is said to 
expire as soon as the sun begins to breathe. 
Such conditions cannot properly be called 
taboos, they spring quite as often from the 
knowledge of inevitable consequences. The 
story of Cupid and Psyche, however, seems to 
me to lie entirely outside the enchanted circle 
of popular mythology. It is rather a philoso- 
phical myth, and much more recent than the 
stories of Kronos and Zeus. Besides, even a 
taboo has generally a reason, and Hottentotic 
scholars should at least try to discover it, and 
not be satisfied with a mere name. 

IV. We are told that anthropologists alone 
can tell us why fire was everywhere said to be 
stolen. It may be so ; but if they have dis- 
covered that the thief of Soma was simply 
a thief of fire, or that the bird was a fire-eater, 
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they ought to let us have the facts which 
might perhaps help to settle the controversy 
on the original character of Soma now carried 
on between Professor Hillebrandt and Professor 
Oldenberg. 

Y. We are told that myths of Hades and 
the Home of the Dead are found all over the 
world, and that the lowest savages possess 
theories of Hell. It would be strange, indeed, 
if they did not. The really interesting point, 
however, is the creation of these hells, and their 
marked diversity in different parts of the world. 
Each country seems to have its own pet hell, 
and few people would like to exchange their 
own for anybody else’s, whether it is a hot hell 
in warm, or a. cold one, in cold climates. 

VI. Myths of the origin of death are likewise 
said to be universal, and we can hardly wonder 
at it, for death is very universal. Death may in 
some countries be supposed to be due to a 
broken taboo, to witchcraft, to the eating of 
an apple, or bathing in a forbidden pond. Yes, 
but does all this explain the arrows of Artemis 
or of her brother Apollon ? 

What is really interesting in the conceptions 
of death among different races, whether civilised 
or uncivilised, is not so much their general 
agreement as the differences and the causes 
which gave rise to each individual myth. 
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So much for the six strong points of the 
anthropologic study of mythology. Every one 
of them, I am most willing to admit, contains 
some truth, and the system, if carefully worked, 
as it has been, for instance, by Mr. Frazer, can 
produce and has produced very valuable results. 
The danger begins when it is represented as 
* the only solvent of mythology in all parts of 
the world ’ That it certainly is not. Much 
as I owe to the learned works of Bastholm, 
Klemm, Waitz, Tylor, Bastian and others, so 
far as mere facts are concerned, we must never 
forget that what the Science of Mythology is 
aiming at is the discovery of the Hyponoia, the 
thoughts underlying every myth. 

Ammonites and Belemnites had been col- 
lected from many parts of the world, and their 
similarities could escape no geologist. But not 
until their organic nature had been discovered, 
not till the Ammonite had been recognised as 
a petrified cephalopod and the Belemnite as 
the petrified shell of another cephalopod, did 
these curiosities assume a scientific interest. 
Let anthropologists collect as many myths as 
they can. If they do it conscientiously, like 
W. W. Gill, Callaway, H. Hale, Hahn and 
others, with a full knowledge of the language 
in which the myths are handed down, their 
labours will be most useful and help us in the 
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end to realise our highest object, namely, to 
discover reason in all the unreason of mytho- 
logy, and thus to vindicate the character of our 
ancestors, however distant. 

This is the true charm of the Science of 
Mythology, this the only excuse why serious 
students devote their time to a study which to 
many seems childish and useless. I have been 
blamed myself for wasting my time on mytho- 
logy. All I can say is that this study gives 
me intense pleasure, and has been a real joy 
to me all my life. I have toiled enough for 
others ; may I not in the evening of my life 
follow my own taste ? I see much more in 
mythology than appears on the surface, and 
I believe the time will come when this is fully 
understood. And although I am glad to have 
lived long enough to witness the triumph of 
some theories which, when first uttered, were 
widely and fiercely condemned, I hold to my 
old belief, that Truth is in no hurry. I there- 
fore take courage to send out these old contribu- 
tions to Comparative Mythology once more, 
in the hope that they may find new friends, 
and that those who are not yet convinced by 
my arguments may continue to criticise them 
in the same spirit of fairness and with the same 
pure love of truth which most of my critics, and 
certainly the most learned and judicious among 
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them, have always displayed. In this way 
alone can we hope that our knowledge and 
understanding of mythology may be really 
advanced, while ill-natured and ill-mannered, 
and generally ill-founded criticism can only re- 
tard the progress of sound knowledge. I know 
I shall be told that there are many repetitions 
in this volume, but I do not see how that can 
be avoided in a collection of essays which were 
published from time to time. Besides, I hope, 
it will be seen that when the same question 
is discussed again and again, it was either 
because some criticism had to be answered, or 
because some stronger arguments had to be 
produced. I care for the establishment of the 
truth, so far as I can see it ; I care very little 
for any personal triumph. The Science of 
Mythology has, as I firmly believe, a great 
future before it, not only in the narrow field 
of mythology, but in the wider spheres of 
religion and philosophy. Though I may not 
live to see all my hopes fulfilled, I am satisfied 
with what has been achieved so far, and I know 
that those who come after me will carry on the 
work which I have to leave unfinished, with 
greater ability, with profounder learning, and 
with far more eminent success. 


Oxford, Aug . 14 , 1895 . 


F. M. M. 
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ESSAYS ON 

MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE 


COMPAKATIYE MYTHOLOGY 

( 1850 .) 

Phcedros. Dost tliou seo that very tall plane-tree P 

Sokrates . Certainly I do. 

Phcedros . There is shade there, and the wind is not 
too strong, and there is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie 
down. 

Sokrates. Lead on then ! 

Phcedros . Tell me, Sokrates — is it not from some place 
here they say that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the 
Uissos ? 

Sokrates . So they say. 

Phcedros. Should it not bo from this spot ? for the 
waters seem so lovely, and pure, and transparent, and 
as if made for girls to play on the bank. 

Sokrates. No ; it is two or three stadia further down, 
where you cross over to the temple of Agra — and there 
you. find, somewhere, an altar of Boreas. 

Phcedros . I was not aware of this. But tell me, by 
Zeus, 0 Sokrates — dost thou believe this myth to be 
true ? 

Sokrates . Well, if I did not believe it, like the wise 
people, I should not be so very far wrong ; and I might 
set up an ingenious theory and say that a gust of Boreas, 
the Northwind, carried her down from the rocks in the 
neighbourhood, while she was playing with her friend 
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Pharmakeia; and that, having died in this manner, she 
was reported to have been carried off by Boreas from 
thence, or from the Ares peak — for there goes this story 
also, that she was carried off from that, and not from this 
spot. As to myself, Phsedros, I think these explanations, 
on the whole, very pleasant ; but they require a man of 
strong mind and hard work, and a man who, after all, is 
not much to be envied, if it were Only for this, that when he 
has set right this one fable, he is bound to do the same for 
the form of the Hippokentaurs, and again for that of the 
Chimaera. And then a host of such beings rush in — 
Gorgons and Pegasoi, and ma&ses of other hopeless beings, 
and absurdities of monstrous creatures. And if a man, 
not believing in the existence of. these creatures, should 
try to represent each according to the probable explana- 
tion, dealing in a rough kind of philosophy, he would re- 
quire abundance of leisure. I, at least, have no time to spare 
for these things, and the reason, my friend, is this, that I 
cannot yet, according to the Delphic line, know myself ; 
and it seems to me ridiculous that a man who does not 
yet know this, should trouble himself about what does 
not concern him. Therefore I leave those things alone, 
and, believing what other people believe about them, I 
meditate, as I said just now, not on them, but on myself — 
whether I be a monster more complicated and more savage 
than Typhon, or a tamer and simpler creature, enjoying by 
nature a blessed and modest lot. But while we are talk- 
ing, my friend — was not this the tree to which thou wert 
to lead us P 

Phoedros. This is the very tree. 

This passage, from the Introduction of Plato’s x Phse- 
dros, ’ has been frequently quoted in order to show 
what the wisest of the Greeks thought about the 
rationalists of his day. There were at Athens 
then> as there have been at all times and in all 
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countries, men who had no sense for the miraculous 
and supernatural,, and who, without having the 
moral courage to* deny altogether what they could 
not bring themselves to believe, endeavoured to 
find some plausible explanation by which the sacred 
legends which tradition had handed down to them, 
and which had been hallowed by religious obser- 
vances,. and sanctioned by the authority of the law, 
might be brought into harmony with the dictates of 
reason and the laws of nature. That Sokrates, 
though himself accused of heresy, did not entertain 
a very high opinion of these speculators — that he 
thought their explanations more incredible and ab- 
surd than even the most incredible absurdities of 
Greek mythology — nay, that at a certain period 
of his life he treated such attempts as impious, 
is. clear from this and other passages of Plato and 
Xenophon. 

But if Mr. Grote, in hi& classical work on the 
6 History of Greece/ avails himself of this and 
similar passages, in order to- introduce,, as it were, 
Sokrates himself among the historians and critics of 
our own time — if he endeavours to make him bear 
witness c to the uselessness of digging, for a supposed 
basis of truth 3 in the myths of the Greek world, he 
makes the ancient philosopher say more than he 
really said,. Our abject in considering the myths 
of the Greeks, or any other nation, of antiquity, is so 
different from that of Sokrates that the objections 
which he urged against his rationalising contem- 
poraries could hardly be said to apply to us. For 
what is it that makes us at the present day ask the 
question of the origin of the Greek myths? Why 

B £ 
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do men study ancient history, acquire a knowledge 
of dead languages, and decipher illegible inscriptions? 
What inspires them with an interest not only in the 
literature of Greece and Rome, but of ancient India 
and Persia, of Egypt and Babylonia ? Why do the 
puerile and often repulsive legends of savage tribes 
rivet their attention and engage their thoughts ? 
Have we not been told that there is more wisdom in 
the * Times 5 than inThukydides ? Are not the novels 
of Walter Scott more amusing than Apollodoros? 
or the works of Bacon more instructive than the 
cosmogony of the Purawas? What, then* gives 
life to the study of antiquity ? What compels men, 
in the midst of these busy times, to sacrifice their 
leisure to studies apparently so unattractive and 
useless, if not the conviction that, in order to obey 
the Delphic commandment — in order to know what 
Man is, we ought to know what Man has been ? 
This is a view as foreign to the mind of Sokrates 
as any of the principles of inductive philosophy 
by which men like Columbus, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Bacon, and Galileo regenerated 
and invigorated the intellectual life of modern 
Europe. If we grant to Sokrates that the chief 
object of philosophy is that man should know him- 
self, we should hardly consider his means of arriving 
at this knowledge adequate to so high an aim. To 
liis mind man was pre-eminently the individual, 
without any reference to his being but one mani- 
festation of a power, or, as he might have said, of 
an idea, realised in and through an endless variety 
uf human souls. He is ever seeking to solve the 
mystery of human nature by brooding over his own 
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mind, by watching the secret workings of the soul, 
by analysing the organs of knowledge, and by trying 
to determine their proper limits ; and thus the last 
result of his philosophy was, that he knew but one 
thing, and this was, that he knew nothing. To us, 
man is no longer this solitary being, complete in 
himself, and self-sufficient ; man to us is a brother 
among brothers, a member of a class, of a genus, or 
a kind, and therefore intelligible only with reference 
to his equals. The earth was unintelligible to the 
ancients, because looked upon as a solitary being, 
without a peer in the whole universe ; but it as- 
sumed a new and true significance as soon as it rose 
before the eyes of man as one of many jfianets, all 
governed hy the same laws, and all revolving around 
the same centre. It is the same with the human 
soul, and its nature stands before our mind in quite 
a different light since man has been taught to know 
and feel himself as a member of one great family 
— as one of the myriads of wandering stars all 
governed by the same laws, and all revolving around 
the same centre, and all deriving their light from the 
same source. The history of the world, or, as it is 
called, t Universal History, 5 has laid open new avenues 
of thought, and it has enriched our language with 
a word which never passed the lips of Sokrates, 
or Plato, or Aristotle — mankind . 1 Where the Greek 
saw barbarians, we see brethren ; where the Greek 
saw heroes and demi-gods, we see our parents and 
ancestors; where the Greek saw nations (Wi /rj ) 9 
we see mankind, toiling and suffering, separated by 
oceans, divided by language, and severed by national 

1 See Cicero, Tusc. Disp . v. 37. 
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enmity — yet evermore tending, under a divine con- 
trol, towards the fulfilment of that inscrutable pur- 
pose for which the world was created, and man 
placed in it, bearing the image of Grod. History, 
therefore, with its dusty and mouldering pages, is to 
us as sacred a volume as the book of nature. In 
both we read, or we try to read, the reflex of the 
laws and thoughts of a Divine Wisdom. As we 
acknowledge no longer in nature the working of 
demons or the manifestation of an evil principle, so 
we deny in history an atomistic conglomerate of 
chances, or the despotic rule of a mute fate. We 
believe that there is nothing irrational in either 
history or nature, and that the human mind is 
called upon to read and to revere in both the mani- 
festations of a Divine Power. Henee, even the most 
ancient and shattered pages of traditions are dear 
to us, nay, dearer, perhaps, than the more copious 
chapters of modern times. The history of those 
distant ages and distant men— apparently so foreign 
to our modern interests — assumes a new charm as 
soon as we know that it tells us the story of our own 
race, of our own family — nay, of our own selves. 
Sometimes, when opening a desk which we have not 
opened for many years — when looking over letters 
which we have not read for many years, we read on 
for some time with a cold indifference, and though 
we see it is our own handwriting, and though we 
meet with names once familiar to our heart, yet we 
can hardly believe that we wrote these letters, that 
we felt those pangs, that we shared in those delights, 
till at last the past draws near and we draw near to 
the past, and our heart grows warm, and we feel 
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again as we felt of old, and we know that these 
letters were our letters. It is the same in reading 
ancient history. At first it seems something strange 
and foreign ; but the more intensely we read, the 
more our thoughts are engaged and our feelings 
warmed ; and the history of those ancient men 
becomes, as it were, our own Jiistory — their suffer- 
ings our sufferings — their joys our joys. Without 
this sympathy, history is a dead letter, and might as 
well be burnt and forgotten ; while, if it is once 
enlivened by this feeling, it appeals not only to the 
antiquarian, but to the heart of every man. 

We find ourselves on a stage on which many acts 
have been acted before us, and where we are suddenly 
called to act our own part. To know the part which 
we have to act ourselves, we ought to know the cha- 
racter of those whose place we take. We naturally 
look back to the scenes on which the curtain of the 
past has fallen, for we believe that there ought to be 
one thought pervading the whole drama of mankind. 
And here history steps in, and gives us the thread 
which connects the present with the past. Many 
scenes, it is true, are lost beyond the hope of reco- 
very ; and the most interesting, the opening scenes 
of the childhood of the human race, are known to us 
by small fragments only. But for this very reason 
the antiquarian, if he descries a relic of those early 
times, grasps it with the eagerness of a biographer 
who finds unexpectedly some scraps written by his 
hero when yet a child — entirely himself, and before 
the shadows of life had settled on his brow. In 
whatever language it may be written, every line, 
every word, is welcome, that bears the impress of 
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the early days of mankind. In our museums we 
collect the rude playthings of our hero’s boyhood, 
and we try to guess from their colossal features the 
thoughts of the mind which they once reflected. 
Many things are still unintelligible to us, and the 
hieroglyphic language of antiquity records but half of 
the mind’s half-unconscious intentions. Yet more and 

-9 ‘ 

more the image of man, in whatever clime we meet 
him, rises before us, noble and pure from the very 
beginning : even his errors we learn to understand 
— even his dreams we begin to interpret. As far as 
we can trace back the footsteps of man, even on the 
lowest strata of history, we see that the divine gift 
of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him from 
the very first ; and the idea of a humanity emerging 
slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can 
never be maintained again in our century. The 
earliest work of art wrought by the human mind — 
more ancient than any literary document, and prior 
even to the first whisperings of tradition — the human 
language, forms an uninterrupted chain from the 
first dawn of history down to our own times. We 
still speak the language of the first ancestors of our 
race ; and this language, with its wonderful structure, 
bears witness against such gratuitous theories. The 
formation of language, the composition of roots, the 
gradual discrimination of meanings, the systematic 
elaboration of grammatical forms — all this working 
which we can still see under the surface of our own 
speech, attests from the very first the presence of a 
rational mind — of an artist as great, at least, as his 
work. 

The period during which expressions were coined 
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for the most necessary ideas — such as pronouns, pre- 
positions, numerals, and the household words of the 
simplest life — a period to which we must assign the 
first beginnings of a free and, as yet, hardly agglutin- 
ative grammar — a grammar not impressed with any 
individual or national peculiarities, yet containing 
the germs of all the Turanian, as well as the Aryan 
and Semitic forms of speech — this period forms the 
first in the history of man — the first, at least, to 
which even the keenest eye of the antiquarian and 
the philosopher can reach — and we call it the Rhe- 
mcitic Period . 

This is succeeded by a second period, during which 
we must suppose that at least two families of lan- 
guage left the simply agglutinative, or nomadic stage 
of grammar, and received, once for all, that peculiar 
impress of their formative system which wo still find 
in all the dialects and national idioms comprised 
under the names of Semitic and Aryan , as distin- 
guished from the Turanian , the latter retaining to 
a much later period, and in some instances to the 
present day, that agglutinative reproductiveness 
which has rendered a traditional and metamorpluc 
system of grammar impossible, or has at least con- 
siderably limited its extent. Hence we do not find 
in the nomadic or Turanian languages scattered from 
China to the Pyrenees, from Cape Comorin, across 
the Caucasus, to Lapland, that sharp family likeness 
which enables us to treat the Teutonic, Celtic, Sla- 
vonic, Italic, Hellenic, Iranie, and Indie languages 
on one side, and the Arabian, Aramcean, and Hebrew 
dialects on the other, as mere varieties of two specific 
forms of speech, in which, at a very early period, and 
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through influences decidedly political, if not indivi- 
dual and personal, the floating elements of grammar 
have been arrested and made to assume an amalga- 
mated, instead of a merely agglutinative, character. 
This second may be called the Dialectic Period. 

Now, after these two periods, but before the 
appearance of the first traces of any national litera- 
ture, there is a period, represented everywhere by 
the same characteristic features — a kind of Eocene 
period, commonly called the Mythological or My - 
thopoeic Age. It is a period in the history of the 
human mind, perhaps the most difficult to under- 
stand, and the most likely to shake our faith in the 
regular progress of the human intellect. We can 
form a tolerably clear idea of the origin of language, 
of the gradual formation of grammar, and the un- 
avoidable divergence of dialects and languages. We 
can understand, again, the earliest concentrations of 
political societies, the establishment of laws and 
customs, and the first beginnings of religion and 
poetry. But between the two there is a gulf which 
it seems impossible for any philosophy to bridge 
over. We call it the Mythic Period , and we have 
accustomed ourselves to believe that the Greeks, for 
instance, such as we find them represented to us in 
the Homeric poems, far advanced in the fine arts, 
acquainted with the refinements and comforts^ of 
life, such as we see in the palaces of Menelaos and 
Alkinoos, with public meetings and elaborate plead- 
ings, with the mature wisdom of a Nestor and the 
cunning enterprise of an Odysseus, with the dignity 
of a Helena and the loveliness of a Nausikaa, could 
have been preceded by a race of men whose chief 
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amusement consisted in inventing absurd tales about 
gods and other nondescript beings — a race of men, 
in fact, on whose tomb the historian could inscribe 
no better epigram than that on Bitto and Phainis . 1 
Although later poets may have given to some of 
these fables a charm of beauty, and led us to accept 
them as imaginative compositions, it is impossible to 
conceal the fact that, taken by themselves, and in 
their literal meaning, most of these ancient myths 
are absurd and irrational, and frequently opposed 
to the principles of thought, religion, and morality, 
which guided the Greeks as soon as they appear to 
us in the twilight of traditional history. By whom, 
then, were these stories invented? — stories, we must 
say at once, similar in form and character, whether 
we find them on Indian, Persian, Greek, Italian, 
Slavonic, or Teutonic soil. Was there a period of 
temporary insanity, through which the human mind 
had to pass, and was it a madness identically the 
same in the south of India and in the north of Ice- 
land ? It is impossible to believe that a people who, 
in the very infancy of thought, produced men like 
Thales, Herakleitos, and Pythagoras, should have 
consisted of idle talkers but a few centuries before 
the time of these sages. Even if we take only that 
part of mythology which refers to religion, in our 
sense of the word, or the myths, which bear on the 
highest problems of philosophy — such as the crea- 
tion, the relation of man to God, life and death, 
virtue and vice — myths generally the most modern 
in origin, we find that even this small portion, which 
might be supposed to contain some sober ideas, or 
some pure and sublime conceptions, is unworthy of 
Anthologia Palatina, Append. 137 (ed. Tauchnitz, iii. p. 863). 
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the ancestors of the Homeric poets, or the Ionic 
philosophers. When the swineherd Eumseos, unac- 
quainted, perhaps, with the intricate system of the 
Olympian mythology, speaks of the Deity, he speaks 
like one of ourselves. ‘Eat/ he says to Odysseus, 
‘and enjoy what is here, for God will grant one 
thing, but another he will refuse, whatever he will 
in his mind, for he can do all things . 5 1 This, we may 
suppose, was the language of the common people at 
the time of Homer, and it is simple and sublime, if 
compared with what has been supposed one of the 
grandest conceptions of Greek mythology — that, 
namely, where Zeus, in order to assert his omnipo- 
tence, tells the gods that if they took a rope, and all 
the gods and goddesses pulled on one side, they 
could not drag him down from the heaven to the 
earth ; while, if he chose, he could pull them all up, 
and suspend the earth and the sea from the summit 
of Olympos. What is more ridiculous than the 
mythological account of the creation of the human 
race by Deukalion and Pyrrlia throwing stones 
behind them (a myth which owes its origin to a 
mere pun on \aos and \aa$), while we can hardly 
expect, among pagans, a more profound conception 
of the relation between God and man, than the 
saying of Herakleitos, ‘ Men are mortal gods, and 
gods are immortal men . 5 Let us think of the times 
which could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon — which 
could found an Areopagos and the Olympic games, 
and how can we imagine that, a few generations 

1 Od. ziv. 413. *E cr6t€, dai/x6vi€ £eivcov, Kal r4p7T€0 TOtVrSe 

Ofa Trap€(TTi' 8£ rb fxkv Secret rb 5’ id<xu f 
w O ttI kcv § dvjx<p £Q£Xy' dvvarai yap iliraura, 
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before that time, tlie highest notions of the Godhead 
among the Greeks were adequately expressed by the 
story of Uranos maimed by Kronos — of Kronos 
eating his children, swallowing a stone, and vomiting 
out alive his whole progeny. Among the lowest 
tribes of Africa and America we hardly find anything 
more hideous and revolting. It is shutting our eyes 
to the difficulties which stare us in the face if we 
say, like Mr. Grote, that this mythology was c a past 
which was never present ; 5 and it seems blasphemy 
to consider these fables of the heathen world as 
corrupted and misinterpreted fragments of a divine 
revelation once granted to the whole race of man- 
kind, a view so frequently advocated by Christian 
divines. These myths have been made by man at 
a certain period of history. There was an age which 
produced these myths, an age half-way between 
the Dialectical Period, presenting the human race 
gradually diverging into different families and lan- 
guages, and the National Period, exhibiting to us 
the earliest traces of nationalised language, and a 
nationalised literature in India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
aud Germany. The fact is there, and we must either 
explain it, or admit in the gradual growth of the 
human mind, as in the formation of the earth, some 
violent revolutions, which broke the regularity of the 
early strata of thought, and convulsed the human 
mind, like volcanoes and earthquakes arising from 
some unknown cause below the surface of history. 

Much, however, will be gained if, without being 
driven to adopt so violent and repugnant a theory, 
we are able to account in a more intelligible manner 
for the creation of myths. Their propagation and 
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subsistence in later times, though strange in many 
respects, is yet a much less intricate problem. The 
human mind has an inborn reverence for the past, 
and the religious piety of the man flows from the 
same natural spring as the filial piety of the child. 
Even though the traditions of past ages may appear 
strange, wild, and sometimes immoral or impossible, 
each generation accepts them, and fashions them so 
that they can be borne with again, and even made to 
disclose a true and deeper meaning. Many of the 
natives of India, though versed in European science, 
and imbued with the principles of a pure natural 
theology, yet bow down and worship the images of 
Vishnu and $iva. They know that these images are 
but stone ; they confess that their# feelings revolt 
against the impurities attributed to these gods by 
what they call their sacred writings ; yet there are 
honest Brahmans who will maintain that these 
stories have a. deeper meaning, that immorality 
being incompatible with a divine being, a mystery 
must be supposed to be concealed in these time- 
hallowed fables, a mystery which an inquiring and 
reverent mind may hope to fathom. Nay, even 
where Christian missionaries have been successful, 
where the purity of the Christian faith has won the 
heart of a native, and made the extravagant absurd- 
ities of the Purawas insupportable to him, the faith 
of his early childhood will still linger on and break 
out occasionally in unguarded expressions, as several 
of the myths of antiquity have crept into the le- 
gends of the Church of Pome . 1 We find frequent 
indications in ancient history that the Greeks them- 

1 See Grimm’s Introduction to his great work on Teutonic Mytho- 
logy y second edition, 1844, p. xxxi. This work has lately been trans- 
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selves were shocked by the stories told of their gods ; 
yet as even in onr own times faith with most men is 
not faith in God or in truth, but faith in the faith 
of others, we may understand why even men like 
Sokrates were unwilling to renounce their belief in 
what had been believed by their fathers. As their 
idea of the Godhead became purer, they felt that the 
idea of perfection, involved in the idea of a divine 
being, excluded the possibility of immoral gods. 
Pindar, as pointed out by Otfried Muller , 1 changes 
many myths because they are not in harmony with 
his purer conceptions of the dignity of gods and 
heroes ; and, because, according to his opinion, they 
must be false. Plato 2 argues in a similar spirit 
when he examines the different traditions about 
Eros, and in the ‘ Symposium 9 we see how each 
speaker maintains that myth of Eros to be the only 
true one which agrees best with his own ideas of the 
nature of this god — Plisedros 3 calling him the oldest, 
Agathon the youngest of the gods ; yet each appeal- 
ing to the authority of an ancient myth. Thus, men 
who had as clear a conception of the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of a supreme God as natural reli- 
gion can reveal, still called him Zeus, forgetting the 
adulterer and parricide : — 

Z eve &PX*h Zevc ptffaa, A loq h' Ik 7ra vra reryKrat , 

lated into English by Mr. Stallybrass (Sonnenschein & Allen, 
1880). 

1 See O, Miiller’s excellent work, Prolegomena zu eincr wissen - 
schdftlichen Mythologie , 1825, p. 87. 

2 Plicedros , 242 E. 

8 Syrup. 178 C. ovreos iroWaxAdw SfioXoyenai 6 'Epees eV ro?s 
irpeiTfiorctTOis tlvcur irptaPuTaros St dov fieylcrroev dyaQScv tj/uv aXnos 
i<rnv 195 A. £<m 8^ Kd\hiarros £>r roidoSf trpeerot v fxh> vc (tnaros 
& $cu8j)c. 
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‘ Zeus is tlie beginning, Zeus the middle ; out of Zeus 
all things have been made : 5 

— an Orphic line, but an old one, if, as Mr. Grote 
supposes, Plato alluded to it . 1 Poets, again, who felt 
in their hearts the true emotion of prayer, a yearn- 
ing after divine help and protection, still spoke of 
Zeus, forgetting that at one time Zeus himself was 
vanquished by Titan, and had to be delivered by 
Hermes . 2 iEschylos 3 says : 6 Zeus, whoever he is, if 
this be the name by which he loves to be called — by 
this name I address him. For, pondering on all things 
except Zeus, I cannot tell whether I may truly cast 
off the idle burden from my thought . 5 

No, the preservation of these mythic names, the 
long life of these fables, and their satisfying the reli- 
gious, poetical, and moral wants of succeeding gene- 
rations, though strange and startling, is not the real 
difficulty. The past has its charms, and tradition 
has a powerful friend in language. We still speak 
of the sun rising and setting, of rainbows, of thunder- 
bolts, because language has sanctioned these expres- 

1 Lobeck, Aglaojjh . p. 523, gives 

Z evs Ke<pa\b> Zeus jxeaaa, A Lbs 5’ 2k vdera rervKTCu. 

See Preller’s Grech Mythology , 1854, p. 99 ; Zeller, Philosojjhie der 
GHechen , p. 53. 

2 Apollod., 1, 6, 3, Grote, H. G. p. 4. 

8 I give the text, because it has been translated in so many dif- 
ferent ways : 

Z evs, Ferris iror * 2ffrlv, el t< 55’ ai>- 
(pl\ov K€K\rjy.eu(f } , 
rout 4 viv TrpofXevve-KQ)' 
ovk %xeo irpooeiKaoai , 

7r dvr' iTnffTaO/iSiAevos, 

Aibs , el rb fidrai/ dirb (ppovrfZos &xQo$ 

Xpb iTtJTVfXWS, 
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sions. We use them, though we do not believe in 
them. The difficulty is how at first the human mind 
was led to such imaginings — how the names and tales 
arose, and unless this question can be answered, our 
belief in a regular and consistent progress of the 
human intellect, through all ages and in all coun- 
tries, must be given up as a false theory. 

Nor can it be said that we know absolutely nothing 
of this period during which the as yet undivided 
Aryan nations — for it is chiefly of them that we are 
now speaking — formed their myths. Even if we saw 
only the deep shadow which lies on the Greek mind 
from the very beginning of its political and literary 
history, we should be able to infer from it something 
of the real character of that age which must have 
preceded the earliest dawn of the national literature 
of Greece. Otfried Muller, 1 though he was unac- 
quainted with the new light which Comparative Phi- 
lology has shed on this primitive Aryan period, says : 
* The mythic form of expression which changes all 
beings into persons, all relations into actions, is some- 
thing so peculiar that we must admit for its growth 
a distinct period in the civilisation of a people/ But 
Comparative Philology has since brought this whole 
period within the pale of documentary history. It 
has placed in our hands a telescope of such power 
that where formerly we could see but nebulous clouds 
we now discover distinct forms and outlines ; nay, 
it has given us what we may call contemporary evi- 
dence, exhibiting to us the state of thought, language, 
religion, and civilisation at a period when Sanskrit 
was not yet Sanskrit, Greek not yet Greek, but when 

1 Prol . Myth . p. 78. 
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both, together with Latin, German, and other Aryan 
dialects, existed as yet as one undivided language, in 
the same manner as French, Italian, and Spanish 
may be said to have at one time existed as one un- 
divided language, in the form of Latin, 

This will require a short explanation. If we knew 
nothing of the existence of Latin ; if all historical 
documents previous to the fifteenth century had been 
lost ; if tradition even were silent as to the former 
existence of a Roman empire, a mere comparison of 
the six Romance dialects would enable us to say that 
at some time there must have been a language from 
which all these modern dialects derived their origin 
in common ; for without this supposition it would 
be impossible to account for the facts exhibited by 
these dialects. Let us look at the auxiliary verb. 
We find : 



Italian. 

Walachian. 

Rhsstian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

French, 

I am : 

sono 

sum (sunt) 

Bunt 

soy 

sou 

suia 

Thou art : 

: sci 

es 

eis 

eres 

es 

es 

ITe is : 

b 

6 I'estc) 

ei 

es 

he 

est 

We are : 

siamo 

sfmtemu 

essen 

sornos 

somos 

Bommes 

You are : 

siete 

s&nteii 

esses 

sois 

tois 

fetes (estes) 

They are : 

: sono 

stint 

e&n (snn) 

son 

sao 

sont 


It is clear, even from a short consideration of 
these forms, first, that all are but varieties of one 
common type ; secondly, that it is impossible to con- 
sider any one of these six paradigms as the original 
from which the others had been borrowed. To this 
we may add, thirdly, that in none of the languages 
to which these verbal forms belong, do we find the 
elements of which they could have been composed. 
If we find such forms as fax dime, we can explain 
them by a mere reference to the grammatical mate- 
rials which French has still at its command, and the 
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same may be said even of compounds like faimerai, 
i.e. je-aimer-ai> I have to love, I shall love. But a 
change from je suis to tu es is inexplicable by the 
light of French grammar. These forms could not 
have grown, so to speak, on French soil, but must have 
been handed down as relics from a former period — 
must have existed in some language antecedent to 
any of the Romance dialects. Now, fortunately, in 
this case, we are not left to a mere inference, but as 
we possess the Latin verb, we can prove how by 
phonetic corruption, and by mistaken analogies, every 
one of the six paradigms is but a national meta- 
morphosis of the Latin original. 

Let us now look at another set of paradigms : 


Sanskrit. Lithuanian. Zend. Doric. Old Slav. Latin. Gothic. Armen, 


I am : Asmi 

esmi 

ah mi 

ifAflC 

yesm& 

sum 

im 

era 

Thou art : Asi 

essi 

ahi 

i<r<ri 

yesi 

es 

is 

es 

He is : Asti 

esti 

asti 

«<rri 

yest5 

est 

1st 

6 

We (two) are : ’svAs 

esva 

.. 

.. 

yesva 

,, 

siju 


You (two) are : ’sfchAs 

esta 

jtho ? 

eo-roK 

yesta 

,, 

Eijuts 

.. 

They (two) are : ’stAs 

(esti) 

jto 

e<r TOV 

yesta 


.. 

,, 

We are : ’smAs 

esmi 

hmahi 

canes 

yesmo 

snmus 

sijum 

emq 

You are: ’sthA 

esto 

$ta 

eorW 

yeste 

estis 

sijuth 


They are ; sAnti 

(esti) 

h&uti 

ivri 

soratg 

sunt 

sind 

en 


From a careful consideration of these forms, we 
ought to draw exactly the same conclusions : first, 
that all are bnt varieties of One common type ; 
secondly, that it is impossible to consider any of them 
as the original from which the others have been bor- 
rowed ; and thirdly, that, here again, none of the 
languages in which these verbal forms occur, possesses 
the grammatical materials out of which such forms 
could have been framed. That Sanskrit cannot be 
taken as the original from which all the rest were 
derived (an opinion held by many scholars) is clear, 
if we see that Greek has, in several instances, pre- 

C % 
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served a more primitive, or, as it is called, more 
organic form than Sanskrit. cannot be de- 

rived from the Sanskrit smas, because smas has lost 
the radical a, which Greek has preserved, the root 
being as, to be, the termination mas, we. Nor can 
Greek be fixed upon as the more primitive language 
from which the others were derived, for not even 
Latin could be called the daughter of Greek, the lan- 
guage of Rome Laving preserved some forms more 
primitive than Greek ; for instance, sunt instead of 
hri or hcri or elcrL Here Greek has lost the radical 
as altogether, Ivtl standing instead of iasvrt, while 
Latin has at least, like Sanskrit, preserved the radical 
s in sunt=z Sanskrit santi. 

Hence, all these dialects point to some more an- 
cient language which was to them what Latin was 
to the Romance dialects, only that at that early 
period there was no literature to preserve to us any 
remnants of that mother-tongue that died in giving 
birth to the modern Aryan dialects, such as Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Celtic. 
Yet, if there is any truth in inductive reasoning, that 
language was once a living language, spoken in Asia 
by a small tribe, nay, originally by a small family 
living under one and the same roof, as the language 
of Camoens, Cervantes, Yoltaire, and Dante, was 
once spoken by a few peasants who had built their 
huts on the Seven Hills near the Tibris. If we com- 
pare the two tables of paradigms, the coincidences 
between the language of the Yeda and the dialect 
spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian recruit at 
Berlin are greater by far than those between French 
and Italian j and, after Bopp’s ‘ Comparative Gram- 
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mar* has been completed, it will be seen clearly that 
all the essential forms of grammar had been fully 
framed and established before the first separation of 
the Aryan family took place. 

But we may learn much more of the intellectual 
state of the primitive and undivided family of the 
Aryan nations, if we use the materials which Com- 
parative Philology has placed at our disposal ; and, 
here again, the Romance languages will teach us the 
spell by which we may hope to open the archives of 
the most ancient history of the Aryan race. If we 
find in all the Romance dialects a word like the 
French pout , the Italian ponte , the Spanish puente , 
the Wallacliian pod , identically the same in all, after 
making allowance for those peculiarities which give 
to each dialect its national character, we have a right 
to say that pons , the name for bridge , was known 
before these languages separated, and that, there- 
fore, the art of building bridges must have been 
known at the same time. We could assert, even if 
we knew nothing of Latin and of Rome, that pre- 
vious, at least, to the tenth century, books, bread, 
wine, houses, villages, towns, towers, and gates, &c., 
were known to those people, whoever they were, from 
whose language the modern dialects of Southern 
Europe are derived. It is true, we should not be 
able to draw a very perfect picture of the intellectual 
state of the Roman people if we were obliged to 
construct their history from such scanty materials 
only; yet we should be able to prove that there really 
w r as such a people, and, in the absence of any other 
information, even a few casual glimpses of their 
work in life would be welcome. 
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But, though we might safely use this method 
positively, only taking care to avoid foreign terms, we 
could not invert it or use it negatively. Because 
each of the Romance dialects has a different name 
for certain objects, ifc does not follow that the objects 
themselves were unknown to the ancestors of the 
Romance nations. Paper was known at Rome, yet 
it is called carta in Italian, papier in French. 

Now, as we know nothing of the Aryan race 
before it was broken up into different nationalities, 
such as Indian, German, Greek, Roman, Slavonic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic, this method of making lan- 
guage itself tell the history of ancient times will 
become of great value, because it will give a cha- 
racter of historical reality to a period in the history 
of the human race the very existence of which had 
been doubted, to a period that had been called c a 
past that was never present. 5 We must not expect 
a complete history of civilisation, exhibiting in full 
detail a picture of the times when the language of 
Homer and of the Yeda had not yet been formed. 
But we shall feel by some small but significant 
traits the real presence of that early period in 
the history of the human mind — a period which, for 
reasons that will be clearer hereafter, we identify 
with the Mythopoeic . 


Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothio. Slavonic. Irish. 

Father: pit&r pitar naTr/p pater fadar .. athir 

Mother: infttAr matar mater .. mati (gen.matere) mdthir 

Brother: bhrfCtar br&tar (^paTjjp)frater br&thar bratrtl brdthir 

Sister: svdsar qanhar .. soror evistar svestra siur 


Daughter: duhitdr dugdhar Ovydrrjp .. dauhtar (Litk.) duktfe 

The mere fact that the names for father, mother , 
brother , sister , and daughter are the same in most 
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6f the Aryan languages, might at first sight seem 
of immaterial significance; yet, even these words 
are full of import. That the name of father was coined 
at that early period, shows that the father acknow- 
ledged the offspring of his wife as his own, for thus 
only had he a right to claim the title of father. 
Father is derived from a root Pa, which means, not tq 
beget, but to protect, to support, to nourish. The 
father as progenitor, was called in Sanskrit ganitar, 
but as protector and supporter of his offspring he 
was called pitar. Hence, in the Yeda these two 
names are used together, in order to express the full 
idea of father. Thus the poet says (I. 164, 33) : — 

Dyaus me pit£ ^anita. 

Jo(vi)s mei pater genitor. 

Z evg ifiov Trartjp yivtTr']p» 

In a similar manner matar, mother, is joined 
with granitrl, genitrix (Rv. III. 48, 2), which shows 
that the word m&tar must soon have lost its etymo- 
logical meaning, and have become an expression of 
respect and endearment. Among the earliest Aryans, 
matar had the meaning of maker, from Ma, to 
fashion ; and in this sense, and with the same accent 
as the Greek matar, not yet determined by a 

feminine affix, it is used in the Yeda as a masculine* 
Thus we read, for instance, Rv. VIII. 41, 4 : — 

SaA mata purvvam padam. 

‘ He, Varum (TJranos), is the maker of the old place.* 

Now, it should be observed, that m&tar, as well 
as pitar, is but one out of many names by which 
the idea of father and mother might have been ex- 
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pressed. Even if we confined ourselves to tlie root 
Pa, and took the granting of support to his offspring 
as the most characteristic attribute of father, many 
words might have been, and actually were, formed, 
all equally fit to become, so to say, the proper names 
of father. In Sanskrit, protector can be expressed 
not only by Pa, followed by the derivative suffix tar, 
but by pA-la, p&-laka, pa-yu, all meaning protector. 
The fact that out of many possible forms, one only 
has been admitted into all the Aryan dictionaries, 
shows that there must have been something like a 
traditional usage in language long before the separa- 
tion of the Aryan family took place. Besides, there 
were other roots from which the name of father 
might have been formed, such as Gan, from which 
we have ganitar, genitor , ryeveTrjp; or Tak, from 
which the Greek tokevs ; or Par, from which the 
Latin parens ; not to mention many other names 
equally applicable to express some prominent attri- 
bute of a father in his relation to his children. If 
each Aryan dialect had formed its own name for 
father, from one of the many roots which all the 
Aryan dialects share in common, we should be able 
to say that there was a radical community between 
all these languages ; but we should never succeed 
in proving, what is most essential, their historical 
community, or their divergence from one language 
which had already acquired a decided idiomatic con- 
sistency. 

It happens, however, even with these, the most 
essential terms of an incipient civilisation, that one 
or the other of the Aryan dialects has lost the 
ancient expression, and replaced it by a new one. 
The common Aryan names for brother and sister, for 
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instance, do not occur in Greek, where brother and 
sister are called and dhsXcf)^. To conclude 

from this that at the time when the Greeks started 
from their Aryan home, the names of brother and 
sister had not yet been framed, would be a mistake. 
We have no reason to suppose that the Greeks were 
the first to leave, and, if we find that nations like 
the Teutonic or Celtic, who could have had no 
contact with the natives of India after the first 
separation had taken place, share the name of 
brother in common with Sanskrit, it is as certain 
that this name existed in the primitive Aryan lan- 
guage as the occurrence of the same word in Wala- 
chian and Portuguese would prove its Latin origin, 
though no trace of it existed in any of the other 
Romance dialects. No doubt, the growth of lan- 
guage is governed by immutable laws, but the 
influence of accident is more considerable here than 
in any other branch of natural science; and though 
in this case it is possible to find a principle which 
determines the accidental loss 1 of the ancient names 
for brother and sister in Greek, yet this is not the 
case always, and we shall frequently find that one 
or the other Aryan dialect does not exhibit a term 
which, on the strength of our general argument, we 
shall feel justified in ascribing to the most ancient 
period of Aryan speech. 

The mutual relation between brother and sister 
had been hallowed at that early period, and it had 
been sanctioned by names which had become tradi- 
tional before the Aryan family broke up into dif- 
ferent colonies. The original meaning of bhr&tar 
1 See Edinburgh Review , Oct. 1851, p. 320. 
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seems to me to have been he who carries or assists ; 
of svasar, she who pleases or consoles — svasti 
meaning in Sanskrit joy or happiness. 

In duhitar, again, we find a name which must 
have become traditional long before the separation 
took place. It is a name identically the same in all 
the dialects, except Latin, and yet Sanskrit alone 
could have preserved a consciousness of its appella- 
tive power. Duhitar, as Professor Lassen was the 
first to show, is derived from Duh, a root which in 
Sanskrit means to milk. This etymology is better than 
that from taugen (duh), for the original meaning of duh 
was to milk and to yield milk. The sense of yielding 
or being useful is general, i. e. later and more restricted. 
This name of milkmaid, given to the daughter of the 
house, opens before our eyes a little idyll of the poetical 
and pastoral life of the early Aryans. One of the few 
things by which the daughter, before she was married, 
might make herself useful in a nomadic household, was 
the milking of the cattle, and it discloses a kind of 
delicacy and humour, even in the rudest state of society, 
if we imagine a father calling his daughter his little 
milkmaid, rather than sut&, his begotten, or filia , 
the suckling. This meaning, however, must have 
been forgotten long before the Aryans separated. 
Duhitar was then no longer a nickname, but it had 
become a technical term, or, so to say, the proper 
name of a daughter. That many words were formed 
in the same spirit, and that they were applicable 
only during a nomadic state of life, we shall have 
frequent opportunity of seeing, as we go on. But 
as the transition of words of such special meaning 
into general terms, deprived of all etymological 
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vitality may seem strange, we may as well give at 
once a few analogous cases where, behind expressions 
of the most general currency, we can discover, by 
means of etymology, this peculiar background of the 
ancient nomad life of the Aryan nations. The very 
word peculiar may serve as an illustration, taken 
from more modern times. Peculiar now means 
singular, extraordinary, but originally it meant what 
was private, i.e. not common, property; being derived 
from peculium . Now, the Latin peculium stands 
for pecudium (like consilium for considium) ; and 
being derived from pecus , pecudis , it expressed 
originally what we should call cattle and chattel. 
Cattle constituting the chief personal property of 
agricultural people, we may well understand how 
peculiar, meaning originally what refers to one’s own 
property, came to mean not-common, and at last, in 
our modem conversation, passed into the meaning of 
strange. I need hardly mention the well-known 
etymology of pecunia , which being derived from the 
same word, pecu , and therefore signifying flocks, 
took gradually the meaning of money, in the same 
manner as the Anglo-Saxon feoli, the German Vieh, 
cattle (and originally, according to Grimm’s law, the 
same word as pecu), received in the course of time 
the sense of a pecuniary remuneration, a fee . 1 What 
takes place in modern languages, and, as it were, 
under our own eyes, must not surprise us in more 
distant ages. Now, the most useful cattle have 
always been the ox and the cow, and they seem 
to have constituted the chief riches and the most 
important means of subsistence among the Aryan 
1 Lord Neaves, A Glance at Comparative Philology, 1870, p. 14. 
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nations. Ox and cow are called in Sanskrit go, 
plur. g&vas, which is the same word as the Old 
High-German chuo, plur. chuoivi , and with a change 
from the guttural to the labial media, the classical 
j3ov9 , /3osv, and bos 9 loves . Some of the Slavonic 
languages also have preserved a few traces of this 
ancient name : for instance, the Lettish guws, cow ; 
the Slavonic govyado , a herd ; Servian govedar y a 
cow-herd. From fiovs, we have in Greek /3ovkoXo? 9 
which meant originally a cow-herd ; but in the verb 
fiovKoXsco, the meaning of tending cows has been 
absorbed by the more general one of tending cattle, 
nay, it is used in a metaphorical sense, such as eXirLcn 
/3ov/co\ov/jlcu 9 I feed myself on vain hopes. It is used 
with regard to horses, and thus we find for horse - 
herd, Itt7to^ovk6Xo^ 9 originally a cow-herd of horses, 
— an expression which we can only compare to San- 
skrit goyuga, meaning a yoke of oxen, but after- 
wards any pair, so that a pair of oxen would be 
called go-go-yuga. Thus, in Sanskrit, go -pa means 
originally a cow-herd, but it soon loses this specific 
meaning, and is used for the head of a cow-pen, a 
herdsman, and at last, like the Greek 7 Toi^rjv Xacov , 
for a king. From gopa a new verb is formed, 
gopayati, and in it all traces of its original meaning 
are obliterated; it means simply to protect. As 
gopa meant a cow-herd, go-tra, in Sanskrit, was 
originally a hurdle, and meant the enclosure by 
which a herd was protected against thieves, and kept 
from straying. Gotra, however, has almost entirely 
lost its etymological power in the later Sanskrit, 
where the feminine only, gotr&, preserves the mean- 
ing of a herd of kine. In ancient times, when most 
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wars were carried on, not to maintain the balance 
of power of Asia or Europe, but to take possession 
of good pasture, or to appropriate large herds of 
cattle, 1 the hurdles grew naturally into the walls of 
fortresses, the hedges became strongholds ; Anglo- 
Saxon tun , a close (German Zaun), became a town ; 
and those who lived behind the same walls were 
called a gotra , a family, a tribe, a race. In the 
Veda, gotra is still used in the sense of folds or 
hurdles (III. 39, 4) : 

Naki/i esh&m nindita martyeshu 
Ye asmakam pitara/i goshu yodha/i 
Indra h eslmm drmhita mahinavan 
Tit gotrawi sasnV/c dawsanavan. 

c There is not among men one scoffing at them 
who were our fathers, who fought among the cows. 
Indra, the mighty, is their defender; he, the powerful, 
spread out their hurdles, 2 i.e. their possessions.’ 

‘ Fighting among or for the cows/ goshu-yudh, 
is used in the Veda as a name for warrior, in general, 
1. 112, 22; and one of the most frequent words for 
battle is gav-ish^i, literally ‘ striving for cows.’ In 
the later Sanskrit, however, gave shawa means 
simply, research (physical or philosophical), gavesh, 

1 ‘T7rep vofxr\s Aelas naxSfieda. Toxar • 36. Grimm, History of 
the German Language , p. 17. 

2 Hurdle is connected with Goth, haiird , a door, originally wicker- 
work used to protect the entrance to a house. The 0. H. G. hurt 
means wickerwork, and so does the modern Gorman Hilrde ; 
hurdles being used to enclose cattle in a meadow. They were the 
original go-tras. The Sanskrit root is k art, to tie together, k art, 
to spin. The Latin wates also, the English crate , and even cradle, 
belong to the same cluster of words. 
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to inquire. Again, gosh^Aa means cow-pen or 
stable (fiovaradfiov) ; but, with the progress of time 
and civilisation, goshtfAi became the name of an 
assembly, nay, it was used to express discussion and 
gossip, as gossip in English, too, meant originally a 
godfather or godmother, and then took the abstract 
sense of idle conversation or tattle. 

All these words, composed with go, cattle, to 
which many more might have been added, prove 
that the people who formed them must have led 
a half nomadic and half pastoral life, and we may 
well understand how the same people came to use 
duhitar in the sense of daughter, as we use spinster 
in the sense of an unmarried woman. Language 
has been called a map of the science and manners of 
the people who speak it, and we should probably find, 
if we examined the language of a maritime people, 
that instead of cattle and pasture, ships and water 
would form part of many words which afterwards 
were applied in a more general sense. 

We proceed to examine other terms which indi- 
cate the state of society previous to the separation of 
the Aryan race, and which we hope will give to our 
distant picture that expression of truth and reality 
which can be appreciated even by those who have 
never seen the original. 

We pass over the words for son, partly because 
their etymology is of no interest, their meaning 
being simply that of natus 3 born , 1 partly because 


1 For instance, Sansk. s ft n ft, Goth, sunus, Lith. sunns, all from 
sn, to beget, whence Greek v!6s, but by a different suffix. Sansk. 
putra, son, like pot a, is of doubtful origin. It was supposed to 
be shared by the Celtic branch, (Bret, paotr, boy ; paotres , girl,) 
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the position of the son, or the successor and inhe- 
ritor of his father’s wealth and power, would claim a 
name at a much earlier time than daughter, sister, 
or brother. All these relations, in fact, expressed by 
father and mother, son and daughter, brother and 
sister, are fixed, we should say, by the laws of nature, 
and their acknowledgment in language would not 
prove any considerable advance in civilisation, how- 
ever appropriately the names themselves might have 
been chosen. But there are other relations, of later 
origin, and of a more conventional character, sanc- 
tioned, it is true, by the laws of society, but not 
proclaimed by the voice of nature —relations which 
are aptly expressed in English by the addition of in- 
law, as father-in-law, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
and sister-in-law. If the names for these relations 
could be vindicated for the earliest period of Aryan 
civilisation, we should have gained something con- 
siderable, for though there is hardly a dialect in 
Africa or Australia in which we do not find words 
for father, mother, son, daughter, brother, and sister, 
and hardly a tribe in which these natural degrees of 
relationship are not hallowed, there are languages in 
which the degrees of affinity have never received ex- 
pression, and tribes who ignore their very meaning . 1 

The table on next page shows that, before the 
separation of the Aryan race, every one of the degrees 
of affinity also had received expression and sanction 
in language, for, although some spaces had to be 
left empty, the coincidences, such as they are, are 

but it has been shown that the Breton pctofr comes from pallr, as 
aoirou is the Corn, altrou . It may be compared with Oscan pu-klo. 

1 See Sir J. Lubbock, Transact, of Ethnol. Society, vi. 337. 
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Sanskrit, 

Greek, 

tKVpOf 

Latin. 

socer 

Gothio. Slavonic. 
svaihra(n) svekrii 

Celtic. 

C. lnvigereq 

"iawT”-}— < 

*Kvpa 

socrus 

{ 0 B wi 6 2' } svekr y 

C. hweger 

"Tat 

yapfipot 

gener 

.. zgti 

Bret, gever 


wot 

nurus 

{ a »Sa°- }»<■*• 

M 

^in-law*: 

{(iXa5^0!)b 8vlr 

rA.S.ta- 1 Lith. de- > 

< cor j weri-s j 

• « 

S t7r j (ntoandar) 

{ firfyaSikM I 8 ' 6 ® 

f 0. Boliem. | 

• • l zolva j 


yataras (wives 
of husband’* 
brotlioi-s) 

| tiyarepes 

fjani. ) (Poln.ja- » 

l tiio68 } •• ( trew J 


eyalA (wife’s 
brother) 

| ae'/Uoi 

•• 

•• 


eyfi.lt (wife’s 
sister) 

( eiAioi'e? (hus- \ 

4 bunds of h •• 

V. sisters) j 

.. 



sufficient to warrant one general conclusion. If we 
find in Sanskrit, the word sy&la, a wife’s brother, 
and in Greek the derivation a-sXooi, i.e. those who 
are wife’s brothers together (cf. dvsyjnol), we must 
remember that, although none of the other Aryan 
dialects has preserved traces of this word, yet the 
identity of the Greek and Sanskrit terms can only 
be explained on the supposition that sy&la was a 
common Aryan term, well known before any branch 
of this family was severed from the common stem. 

In modern languages we might, if dealing with 
similar cases, feel inclined to admit a later commu- 
nication, but, fortunately, in ancient languages no 
such intercourse was possible, after the southern 
branch of the Aryan family had once crossed the 
Himalaya, and the northern branch set foot on the 
shores of Europe. Different questions are raised 
where, as is the case with gamatar and 7a/-t/3pos, ori- 
ginally bridegroom or husband, 1 then son-in-law, we 

1 r*iippbs KaXeircu 6 yijfxas inrb twv oUeiwi/TTjs ya/x7jCt 
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are only able to prove that the same root was taken, 
and therefore the same radical idea expressed by 
Greek and Sanskrit, while the derivation is peculiar 
in each language. Here no doubt we must be more 
careful in our conclusions, but generally we shall find 
that these formal differences are only such as occur in 
dialects of the same language, when out of many pos- 
sible forms, used at first promiscuously, one was 
chosen by one poet, one by another, and then became 
popular and traditional. This at least is more likely 
than to suppose that to express a relation which might 
be expressed in such various ways, the Greek should 
have chosen the same root 7 a/ju to form 7 appos and 
7 afx/3po9y independently of the Hindu, who took that 
root for the same purpose, only giving it a causal form 
(as in bhratar instead of bhartar), and appending 
to it the usual suffix, tar ; thus forming gra'ma-tar, 
instead of g amara or yamara. The Latin word 
gener is more difficult still, and if it is the same word 
as the Greek yap/3po9 for 7 appo^ the transition of m 
into n can only be explained by a process of assimila- 
tion, and by a desire to give to the ancient word gemer 
a more intelligible form by bringing it nearer to the 
root gen. When, as it happens not unfrequently, one 
of the Aryan languages has lost a common term, we 
are sometimes enabled to prove its former existence 
by means of derivatives. In Greek, for instance — at 
least in the classical language — there is no trace of 
nepos , grandson, which we have in Sanskrit napat, 
German nefo ; nor of neptis , Sanskrit napti, German 
nift. Yet there is in Greek a-ve^ios, a first cousin, 
i.e. one with whom we are grandsons together, as the 
uncle is called the little-grandfather, avunculus from 
VOL. IV. D 
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avus. This word d-ve>fri6$ is formed like Latin cot i- 
sobrinus, i.e. consororinus, one with whom we are 
sister-children, our modern cousin, Italian cugino , in 
which there remains very little of the original word 
soror, from which, however, it is derived. *Aveyfnos 9 
therefore, proves that in Greek also, some word like 
v£7rou9 must have existed in the sense of child or 
grandchild, in the same manner as we saw that 
dsXcoi testified to the former existence of a Greek 
word corresponding to syala, a wife’s brother. In 
Sanskrit a husband calls his wife’s brother S} r &la, 
his wife’s sister syali. In Greek, likewise, Peleus 
might have called Poseidon, and Poseidon Peleus, his 
syala, while Amphitrite would have been syali to 
Peleus, Thetis to Poseidon. Peleus and Poseidon, 
therefore, being syalas together, were called in 
Greek d-iXtoi , a name utterly inexplicable except 
when referred to Sanskrit syala. The sy between 
two vowels is rightly dropt in Greek ; and the only 
anomaly consists in the short s representing the long 
a in Sanskrit. 

There are still a few words which throw a dim 
light on the early organisation of the Aryan family 
life. The position of the widow was acknowledged 
in language and in law, and we find no trace that, at 
that early period, she who had lost her husband was 
doomed to die with him. If this custom had existed, 
the want of a name for widow would hardly have been 
felt, or, if it had been, the word would most likely 
have had some reference to this awful rite. Now, 
husband, or man, in Sanskrit is dhava, a word which 
does not seem to exist in the other Aryan languages, 
for dea y which Pictet brings forward as Celtic, in the 
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sense of a man or person, is a word that has never 
been authenticated. From dhava, Sanskrit 1 forms 
the name of the widow by the addition of the prepo- 
sition vi, which means without: therefore vi-dhava, 
husbandless, widow. This compound has been pre- 
served in languages which have lost the simple word 
dhava, thus showing the great antiquity of this tra- 
ditional term. We have it not only in Celtic feadb, 
but in Gothic viduva, Slavonic vidova y Old Prussian 
widdewu, and Latin vidua . If the custom of widow- 
burning had existed at that early period, there would 
have been no vidhav&s, no husbandless women, be- 
cause they would all have followed their husband into 
death. Therefore the very name indicates, what we 
are further enabled to prove by historical evidence, 
the late origin of widow-burning in India. 

It is true that, when, the English Government pro- 
hibited this melancholy custom, as the Emperor Jehan- 
gir had done before, and when the whole of India was 
said to be on the verge of a religious revolution, the 

1 Vidhdva has^ been derived by Yaska and other native Sanskrit 
grammarians from vi, without, and dhava, man. Bopp, Pott, 
Curtius and other scholars accepted this etymology. Then came a 
reaction. Benfey compared vid'ha va with i)i'9eos, without, however, 
accounting for the phonetic changes of vi = 7}*, nor for the difference 
of meaning, ifiOtos being a bachelor, not a widow. Both (Kuhn's 
ZeiUchrift, xix. 223) went a step further, and derived vidhdvd, 
widow, from a root vindh, to be without a thing ; but he never 
explained how vidh-dva could be derived from that root. Curtius 
accepted this etymology ( Grnndzuge , 5th ed., p. 36). Pott ( Etyvi . 
Forsi'h. iv. 918), after carefully examining these new etymologies, 
inclines to the old derivation. I have pointed out the difficulty 
of deriving viduus from vi dhava on page 59, but I feel un- 
able to accept Roth's etymology. If the old Latin JA-rira (i.e. dm - 
vira) was used by Varro (according to Nonnius.ii. p. 56, ed. Gerlach) 
in the sense of widow, it would form a striking analogy to vi- 
dhavd. 
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Brahmans were able to appeal to the Veda as the 
authority for this sacred rite, and as they had the pro- 
mise that their religious practices should not be 
interfered with, they claimed respect for the Suttee. 
Eaghunandana and other doctors had actually quoted 
chapter and verse from the Big-Veda, and Cole- 
brooke , 1 the most accurate and learned Sanskrit 

1 * On the Duties of a Faithful Widow,’ Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. 
pp. 209, 210. Calcutta, 1795. The principal authorities of this 
Essay are to be found in Colebrooke’s Digest , book iii. cap. 3, sect. 1, 
which is a literal translation of a section of 6ragannatha’s Viv&da- 
bhang&r/mva, to be found in MS. Wilson, 224, vol. iii. p. 62. See 
some interesting remarks on this subject, and the correction of a 
mistake in my notes, in the third volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , Part I„ Art. VII., ‘ The Source of Colebrooke’s Essay 
“ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” ’ by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. The reasons which I gave at a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for my opinion that Colebrooke availed 
himself of the Yivada-bhangitraava, while writing his Essay on 
‘ The Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’ were as follows : — On 
page 117, Colebrooke quotes: 

1. A passage from Vishwu ; 

2. A passage from Pra/mtas ; 

3. A passage from the Smriti. 

The same passages, in exactly the same order, are quoted as Nos. 
133, 134, 135 of the Digest. 

This argument has been, if not invalidated, at least modified, by 
the fact that the same passages occur likewise in the same order in 
Raghunandana’s Nuddhitattva, a work which was consulted by 
£agann&tha in the compilation of his Corpus Juris. 

My second reason was : — On page 110, Colebrooke quotes : 

1. A saying ascribed to Narada ( i.e . taken from the Bnhan N&ra- 
diya Purd/m) ; 

2. A passage from BWhaspati, with which, at the end, a line of 
Raghunandana’s commentary is mixed up ; 

3. A passage supported by the authority of Gotama (or Gautama). 
The same passages, in exactly the same order, form Nos. 127, 128, 
129 of the Vivada-bhangamava. The line from Raghunandana fol- 
lows in the Yivada-bhang&r/iava, as in Colebrooke’s Essay, imme- 
diately after the extract from BHhaspati, and the mistake of mixing 
the words of Raghunandana with those of Bnliaspati could only 
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scholar we have ever had, has translated this passage 
in accordance with their views : 

c Om ! let these women, not to he widowed, good 
wives adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, 
consign themselves to the fire ! Immortal, not child- 
less, not husbandless, well adorned with gems, let 
them pass into the fire, whose original element is 
water.’ (From the Rig-Veda.) 

Now, this is perhaps the most flagrant instance 
of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. 
Here have thousands and thousands of lives been 
sacrificed, and a fanatical rebellion been threatened 
on the authority of a passage which was mangled, mis- 
translated, and misapplied. If anybody had been able 
at the time to verify this verse of the Rig-Veda, the 
Brahmans might have been beaten with their own 
weapons ; nay, their spiritual prestige might have 
been considerably shaken. The Rig-Yeda, which now 
hardly one Brahman out of a hundred is able to read, 
so far from enforcing the burning of widows, shows 
clearly that this custom was not sanctioned during 
the earliest period of Indian history. According to 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda and the Vaidik ceremonial 
contained in the Grihy a- sutras, the wife accompanies 
the corpse of her husband to the funeral pile, but she 
is there addressed with a verse taken from the Rig*- 

o 

Veda, and ordered to leave her husband, and to return 
to the world of the living . 1 ‘ Rise, woman,’ it is said, 

have arisen because, instead of mentioning Raghunandana’s name, 
the MS. of the VivMa-bhang&r/*ava reads: iti Smartd/i. Neither 
the £uddhitattva, nor any other work that I have met with, gives 
these three passages with the extract from Ragbunandana in the 
same order as the Viv£da-bhangar?mva and Colebrooke’s Essay. 

1 See Grimm’s Essay on ‘ The Burning of the Dead j * Roth’s 
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*come to the world of life ; thou sleepest nigh unto 
him whose life is gone. Come to us ! Thou hast thus 
fulfilled thy duties of a wife to the husband who once 
took thy hand, and made thee a mother/ 

This verse is preceded by the very verse which 
the later Brahmans have falsified and quoted in sup- 
port of their cruel tenet. The reading of the verse is 
beyond all doubt, for there is no various reading, in 
our sense of the word, in the whole of the Rig- Veda. 
Besides, we have the commentaries and the cere- 
monials, and nowhere is there any difference as to 
the text or its meaning. It is addressed to the other 
women who are present at the funeral, and who 
have to pour oil and butter on the pile : — 

‘May these women who are not widows, but 
have good husbands, draw *iear with oil and butter. 
Those who are mothers may go up first to the altar, 
without tears, without sorrow, but decked with fine 
jewels . 5 

Now the words, ‘ the mothers may go first to the 
altar , 5 are in Sanskrit, 

‘ A rohantu ^anayo yonim agre ; 9 

and this the Brahmans have changed into 

1 A rohantu panayo yonim agne^ ; 5 

article on ‘ The Burial in India ; * Professor Wilson’s article on ‘ The 
supposed Vaidik Authority for the Burning of Hindu Widows ; ’ and 
ray own translation of the complete documentary evidence, published 
by Professor Wilson at the end of his article, and by myself in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society , vol. ix. fasc. 4. Professor 
Wilson was the first to point out the falsification of the text, and 
the change of ‘yonim agre’ into ‘yonim agneV 
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— a small change, but sufficient to consign many 
lives to the womb (yonim) of fire (a gneh). 1 2 

The most important passage in Yedic literature to 
prove the decided disapproval of widow-burning on 
the part of the ancient Brahmans, at least as far as 
their own caste was concerned, occurs in the Bnhad- 
devatd,. There we read : — 

Udirshva narity anaya mritam patny anurohati, 

Bhrata kaniyan pretasya nigadya pratisliedliati ; 

Kuryad etat karma hota, devaro na bhaved yadi, 

Pretanngamanam na syad iti brahmawasasanat. 

Yamanam itaresliawi Z;a stridkarmo ’yaw bhaven na va. 

c With the verse “ Rise, woman,” the wife ascends to 
follow her dead husband ; the younger brother of the 
departed, repeating the verse, prevents her. The 
Hotn priest performs that act, if there is no brother- 
in-law, but to follow the dead husband is forbidden, 
so says the law of the Brahmans. With regard to 
the other castes this law for women may be or may 
not be . 5 3 

1 In a similar manner the custom of widow-burning has been 
introduced by the brahmans in an interpolated passage of the * Toy- 
Cart,’ an Indian drama of king /?udraka, which was translated by 
Professor Wilson, and has lately been performed at Paris. * Le 
Chariot d’Enfant,’ Drame en vers en cinq actes et sept tableaux, tra- 
duction du Drame Indien du Roi Soudraka, par MM. Mery et Gerard 
de Nerval. Paris, 1850. 

2 Part of this passage is wanting in MSS. B. b, but it is found in 
A. C. See also M. M., ‘ Die Todtenbestattung bei den Bralimanen,* 
Zeitschri/t der dent solicit morgen Van di sciicn Gesellschaft , vol. ix. p. 
vi., where the ritual is somewhat different. Sannyasopanishad, in 
Bibliotheca In dica, 65, p. 150. 

I add a few extracts from Mr. H. J. Bushby’s work on Widmv 
Burning: — p. 21, ‘Long ago, Oriental scholars, both native and 
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After this digression, we return to the earlier 
period of history of which language alone can give 
us any information, and, as we have claimed for it 
the name of widow, or the husbandless, we need 
not wonder that the name for husband also is to this 
day in most of the Aryan languages the same which 
had been fixed upon by the Aryans before their 
separation. It is pati in Sanskrit, meaning origin- 
ally strong, like Latin potis or potens. In Lithuanian 
the form is exactly the same, patis , and this, if we 
apply Grimm’s law, becomes faths, as in Gothic bruth - 
faths , bridegroom. In Greek, again, we find n roais 
instead of ttotis. Now, the feminine of pati in 

European, had shown that the rite of widow-burning was not only 
unsanctioned, but imperatively forbidden, by the earliest and most 
authoritative Hindoo scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod in his book on 
Itajpootftna {Annals of Rajasthan, 1829, vol. i. p. G35), had actually 
indicated this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best point of attack 
for abolitionists to select.* P. 22, * Scholars, it is true, had proved 
Suttee to be an innovation and a heresy ; but it was an innovation 
of 2,000 years standing, and a heresy abetted by the priesthood since 
the days of Alexander. Though unnoticed by Manu, the supple- 
mentary writings with which the Hindoos, like the Jews, have over- 
laid their primitive books, are profuse in its praise.’ P. 29, * Major 
Ludlow determined, if possible, to induce two or three trustworthy 
and influential natives to undertake the cause ; to ply them with the 
critical objection drawn from the older Scriptures.’ For further 
particulars as to the efforts made for the suppression of Suttee I may 
refer to the interesting narrative of Mr. II. J. Bushby, on Widow- 
Burning, published originally in the Quarterly Review, and after- 
wards as a separate pamphlet (London, Longmans, 1855). It shows 
how much has been done, and therefore how much more may be done, 
by appealing to the most ancient and most sacred Sanskrit authori- 
ties in discussions with the natives of India. If the fact that Manu 
never sanctions the burning of widows could produce such an im- 
pression on the Vakeels of R&jput&na as described by Mr. Bushby, 
how much more powerful would be an appeal to the Veda, the au- 
thority of which, whenever a discrepancy occurs, invariably over- 
rides that of Manu 1 
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Sanskrit is patni, and there is no doubt that the 
old Prussian patiin, in the accusative wais-pattin, 
and the Greek 7 tqtvicl, are mere transcripts of it, all 
meaning the mistress. 

What the husband was in his house — the lord, 
the strong protector — the king was among his people. 
Now, a common name for people was vis in Sanskrit, 
from which the title of the third caste, the house- 
holders, or Vaisyas is derived. It comes from the 
same root from which we have in Sanskrit vesa, 
house, oltcos , vicus , Gothic veihs , German ivich , and 
the modern English termination of many names of 
places. Hence vispati in Sanskrit meant king, i.e. 
lord of the people, and that this compound had 
become a title sanctioned by Aryan etiquette before 
the separation, is confirmed in a strange manner by 
the Lithuanian wiesz-patis , a lord, wiesz-patene, a 
lady, as compared with the Sanskrit vis-patis and 
vispatni. There was, therefore, at that early period, 
not only a nicely-organised family life, but the family 
began to be absorbed by the state, and here again 
conventional titles had been fixed, and were handed 
down perhaps two thousand years before such a title 
as Caesar was heard of. 

Another name for people being d&sa or dasyu, 
d&sa-pati no doubt was an ancient name for king. 
There is, however, this great difference between vis 
and d&sa, that the former means people, the latter 
subjects, conquered races, nay, originally, enemies. 
Dasyu in the Yeda is enemy, but in the Zend-Avesta, 
where we have the same word, it means provinces or 
gentes; and Darius calls himself, in his mountain 
records, ‘king of Persia and king of the provinces* 
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(kshayathiya Parsaiya, kshayathiya dahyu- 
nam). Hence it was generally admitted that the 
Greek 8e<r-7rdr77? represents a Sanskrit title d&sa-pati, 
lord of nations. Curtius ( Grundzuge , p. 282), however, 
enumerates five etymologies, and among them that of 
Benfey from dam-pati, or rather dams-pati, has of 
late been preferred by most scholars. Benfey connects 
the Old Slavonic gospod , gospodin , and gospodar , the 
Lith. gaspadorus , Pol. gospodarz , Boh. hospoddr , with 
the Yedic g aspati, pater familias, but he does not 
account for the d as corresponding to a Sanskrit t. 1 

A third common Aryan word for king is ra g in 
the Yeda; rex, regis , in Latin. Relics , king in Gothic, 
is supposed to have been borrowed from Celtic, but 
the Gothic reiki , regnum, as in Frank-rcich , regnum 
Francorum , shows that both word and idea were 
known to the Teutonic races also. Ra# meant origin- 
ally a leader, possibly a steersman from rig, to stretch, 
whence rig u, straight, Greek dpyv-ia, The Sk. ragran, 
king, cannot be derived from ra$, to be brilliant, but 
like rex from regere , comes from rig, 

A fourth name for king and queen is simply 
father and mother. Ganaka in Sanskrit means 
father, from G an, to beget; it also occurs, as the 
name of a well-known king, in the Yeda. This is the 
Old German cl tuning, the English king. Mother or 
wife is grani or gna, the Greek ywli, the Gothic 
qindy the Slavonic zena, the English queen. Queen, 
therefore, means originally mother, or lady ; and 
thus, again, we see how the language of family life 
grew gradually into the political language of the 

1 See Schleicher’s excellent remarks in his Formenlehre der 
Kirchenslawischen Sprache , 1852, p. 107. 
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oldest Aryan state, and liow the brotherhood of the 
family became the c^parpta of the state. 1 

We have seen that the name of honse was known 
before the Aryan family broke np towards the south 
and the north, and we might bring further evidence 
to this effect by comparing Sanskrit dama with 
hnpos, domus y Slav, domu, Celtic daimh , and Gothic 
timrjan , to build, from which English timber. The 
original identity of the Slavonic grod , castle, burg, 
and gorod (Nov-gorod) with the Gothic gards has 
been doubted. It may be a borrowed word in Slavonic. 
There is also some difficulty in accounting for the t in 
hortus and x°P T0S > when compared with garda. 2 The 
most essential part of a house, particularly in ancient 
times, being a door well fastened and able to resist the 
attacks of enemies, w^e are glad to find, besides haurd 
(p. 29), the ancient name preserved in Sanskrit dvar, 
dvaras, Gothic dani\ Lithuanian durys , Ir. dorns, 
Greek dvpa , Latin fores . The builder also, or archi- 
tect, has the same name in Sanskrit and Greek, 
takshan being the Greek ritcrav . The Greek aarv , 
again, has been compared with Sanskrit vastu, 
home ; the Greek koo/xt] with Gothic haims , a village ; 
the English home. Still more conclusive as to the 
early existence of cities, is the Sanskrit puri, town, 

1 See Science of Language , vol. ii. p. 321, where objections to this 
derivation have been answered. 

2 Totally distinct from these words are kart a, kert, and 
gird, occurring at the end of Tiy/jcu^/cepra, BaUshgird ( i.e . Volo- 
gasocerta), and other names of Iranian towns. They are the Zend 
kereta, made, founded (Hiibschmann, Zeitsohrift der d . m. G. 
xxx. p. 138; Noldeke, ib., xxx. p. 143). This kereta, again, is 
totally distinct from the Hebrew kereth , town, occurring in the 
names of Carthage , Ciria, Sfc. In Sanskrit both k a r t a and g a r t a are 
used in the sense of hole or cave. 
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preserved by the Greeks in their name for town, 
7 t6\ls; and that highroads also were not unknown, 
appears from Sanskrit path, pathi, panthan, and 
p&thas, all names for road, the Greek 7 rdros, the 
Gothic fad , which Bopp believes to be identical with 
Latin pons , pontis , and Slavonic ponti . 

It would take a volume were we to examine all the 
relics of language, though no doubt every new word 
would strengthen our argument, and add, as it were, 
a new' stone from which this ancient and venerable 
ruin of the Aryan mind might be reconstructed. The 
evidence, however, which we have gone through must 
be sufficient to show that the race of men which could 
coin these w r ords — words that have been carried down 
the stream of time, and washed up on the shores of so 
many nations, could not have been a race of savages, 
of mere nomads and hunters. Nay, it should be 
observed, that most of the terms connected with 
chase and warfare differ in each of the Aryan dialects, 
while words connected with more peaceful occupa- 
tions belong generally to the common heir-loom of 
the Aryan language. The proper appreciation of this 
fact in its general bearing will show how a similar 
remark made by Niebuhr with regard to Greek and 
Latin requires a very different explanation from that 
which that great scholar, from his more restricted 
point of view, was able to give it. It will show that 
all the Aryan nations had led a long life of peace 
before they separated, and that their language ac- 
quired individuality and nationality as each colony 
started in search of new homes — new generations 
forming new terms connected with the warlike and 
adventurous life of their onward migrations. Hence 
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it is that not only Greek and Latin, but all Aryan 
languages have their peaceful words in common ; and 
hence it is that they all differ so strangely in their 
warlike expressions. Thus the domestic animals are 
generally known by the same name in England and 
in India, while the wild beasts have mostly different 
names, even in Greek and Latin. I can only give a 
list, which must tell its own story, for it would take 
too much time to enter into the etymological for- 
mation of all these words, though no doubt a proper 
understanding of tlieir radical meaning would make 
them more instructive as living witnesses to the 
world of thought and the primitive household of the 
Aryan race. (See next page.) 

Of wild animals some were known to the Aryans 
before they separated, and they happen to be animals 
which live both in Asia and Europe, the bear and the 
wolf : — 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Italian. 

Teutonic. 

Slavonic. 

Celtic. 

Bear : riksha 

auKTOS 

tirsus 

.. 


Ir. art 

Wolf : vrj'ka 

A VKO? 

( lupus 
t (v)irpus 

| G. vulfs 

Lith. vilka* 


To them should be added the serpent : — 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

Italian. 

Teutonic. 

Slavonic. 

Celtic. 

ahi 

Serpent : - 

sarpa 

GyxeAus) 

k kpntTOV 

( anguis 1 

4 (anguilla) 

( serpens j 

| 0 H G. unc 

) Lith. angi-sl 
[ (ungury-s) 

i W. sarff 


Without dwelling on the various names of those 
animals which had partly been tamed and domesti- 
cated, while others were then, as they are now, the 
natural enemies of the shepherd and his flocks, we 
proceed at once to mention a few words which indicate 
that this early pastoral life was not without some of 
the most primitive arts, such as ploughing, grinding, 
weaving, and the working of useful and precious 
metals. 
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The oldest term for ploughing is Ar, which we find 
in Latin arare , Greek apovv , to ear, Old Slav, orati. 
Gothic arjan , Lithuanian arti, and Gaelic ar . From 
this verb we have the common name of the plough, 
apoTpov , aratrum, Old Saxon erida, Old Norse ardhr , 
Old Slavonic oralo and oradlo , Lithuanian arMa-s , 
Welsh aradyr and arad, Cornish aradar . Possibly 
the Sk. rat ha, car, comes from the same root ar, and 
such words as rata in Lithuanian, rota in Latin, roth 
in Old Irish, prove at all events that conveyance by 
means of wheels was known in early days. V A povpa 
and arvum , too, come from the same root. But a 
more general name for field is Sanskrit pad a, Greek 
rribov, Umbrian pevnm, Latin pedum in oppidum , and 
Sanskrit agra, aypos , ager } and Gothic alcr-s. 1 

The corn which was grown in Asia could not well 
have been the same which the Aryan nations after- 
wards cultivated in more northern regions. Some of 

1 Seo Science of Language, vol. i. p. 360. Some instructive remarks 
on the words here used for drawing a picture of the early civi- 
lisation of the Aryans may be seen in an articlo by Mr. Wilkins, 
published in Essays and Addresses of Owens College , 1874. They 
profess to be founded on Pick's Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der 
Indogermanen Europas , but they represent in some cases a real 
improvement on the original. Some of Professor Fick's criticisms 
have proved very valuable, but wherever I have adhered to my 
original statements, Mr. Wilkins will find that Professor Fick's 
objections had either been long anticipated, or have sinco been 
answered by such scholars as Professors Benfey and Curtius, to say 
nothing of Professor Pott, the Nestor of Comparative Philologists, 
whom Mr. Wilkins, not quite respectfully, calls ‘ that most learned 
and most erratic of philologists.’ On anum and apovpa , see Curtius' 
Grundzuge , 5th edition, p. 341, and particularly Benfey, Augusburgcr 
Allgemeine Zeilung , 1875, Beilage Nos. 208 and 209. On the whole 
subject see some excellent remarks in Benfey’s Geschichte der 
Sprachwisscnschaft , p. 597. UrvaiA as a goddess occurs in Parask. 
Oi/hy. Sutras, ii. 17, 9. 
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the names, however, have been preserved, and may 
be supposed to have had, if not exactly the same, at 
least a similar botanical character. Such are Sanskrit 
yava, Zend yava, Lithuanian javcii, which in Greek 
must be changed to (ea. Sanskrit sveta means white, 
and corresponds to Gothic hveit , O.H.G. wiz , the A.S. 
hvit. But the name of the colour became also the name 
of the white grain, and thus we have Gothic hvaitei , 
Lith. kwety-s , the English wheat, which, though irregular, 
can hardly be separated from svit, the root of sveta. 1 
The name of corn signified originally what is crushed 
or ground. Thus kurna, in Sanskrit means ground, 
</ir?ia, pounded, and from the same radical elements 
we must no doubt derive the Russian z erno, the 
Gothic Icaurn, the Latin granum. In Lithuanian 
girna is a mill-stone, and the plural girnds is the 
name of a hand-mill. The Russian word for mill- 
stone is, again, zernov , and the Gothic name for mill, 
qvairnus , the later quirn . The English name for 
mill is likewise of considerable antiquity, for it exists 
not only in the O.H.G. muli , but in the Lithuanian 
maluna-s , the Bohemian mlyn, the Welsh melin , the 
Latin mola , and the Greek fivXi 7. 

We might add the names for cooking and baking, 
and the early distinction between flesh and meat, to 
show that the same aversion which is expressed in 
later times — for instance, by the poets of the Yeda — 
against tribes eating raw flesh, was felt already dur- 
ing this primitive period. Kravya-ad (upcas-cb) and 
ama-ad (w/xo are names applied to barbarians, 
and used with the same horror in India as wfio^dyot 

1 Professor Benfey compares aTros with Sanskrit sit y a, corn, from 
sit A, furrow ( Augsburger Allg. Zeitung, 1875, he .). Others connect it 
wrongly with sveta. 
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and Kpscocf>dyoL in Greece. But we can only now 
touch on these points, and must leave it to another 
opportunity to bring out in full relief this old picture 
of human life. 

As the name for clothes is the same among all 
the Aryan nations, being vastra in Sanskrit, vasti in 
Gothic, vestis in Latin, saBrjs in Greek, fassradh in 
Irish, gwislc in Welsh, we are justified in ascribing 
to the Aryan ancestors the art of weaving as well as 
of sewing. To weave in Sanskrit is ve, and, in a 
secondary form, vabh, in firTia-vabhi. spider, i e. 
wool-weaver. With ve coincide the Latin vieo, and 
the Greek radical of /hj-rpior; with vabli, the O.H.G. 
iveban , the English weave, the Greek {/(p-auxo. 

To sew in Sanskrit is siv, from which sfitra, a 
thread. The same root is preserved in Latin mo, in 
Gothic sivja, in O.H.G. skuu, the English to sew, 
Lithuanian siuv-u , Greek Kaa-avo) for Karacrvoo. Another 
Sanskrit root, with a very similar meaning, is Naii, 
which must have existed also as nab h and nadh. From 
nah we have Latin neo and necto , Greek rao, German 
ndhan and naan, to sew ; from nadh, the Greek ; 
from nabli, the Sanskrit nabhi and nabha or ur?ia- 
liabha, the spider, literally the wool-spinner. 

There is a fourth root which seems to have had ori- 
ginally the special meaning of sewing or weaving, but 
which afterwards took in Sanskrit the more general 
sense of making. This is ra Ic, which may correspond 
to the Greek pair™, to stitch together or to weave ; nay, 
which might account for another name of the spider, 
ap&xyrj in Greek, and araned in Latin, and for the 
classical name of woven wool, \d\vos or Xd\v7], and the 
Latin lana , unless we refer this to Sanskrit hr?ia. 

That the value and usefulness of some of the 
VOL. iv. E 
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tnetals were known before the separation of the 
Aryan race can be proved only by a few words ; 
for the names of several metals differ in different 
countries. Yet there can be no doubt that iron was 
known, and its value appreciated, whether for defence 
or for attack. Whatever its old Aryan name may 
have been, it is clear that Sanskrit ay as, Latin cihes 
in aheneus , and even the contracted form, ces , ceris , the 
Gothic air , the Old High- Germ an er and the English 
iron , are names cast in one and the same mould, and 
only slightly corroded even now by the rust of so 
many centuries . 1 The names of the precious metals, 
such as gold and silver, have suffered more in passing 
through the hands of so many generations. But, 
notwithstanding, we are able to discover even in the 
Celtic airgiod the traces of the Sanskrit ra^ata, the 
Greek apyvpos, the Latin argentum ; and even in the 
Gothic gidth, gold, a similarity with the Slavonic 
zlato and Russian zoloto , Greek ypuaov and Sanskrit 
hi ran yam, although their formative elements differ 
widely. The radical seems to have been liar-at, from 
whence the Sanskrit harit, the colour of the sun and 
of the dawn, as aurum also descends from the same 
root with aurora. Some of the stone or metal imple- 
ments used, whether for peaceful or warlike purposes, 
have kept their original name, and it is extremely 
curious to find the exact similarity of the Sanskrit 
para.su and the Greek tteXekvs, axe, of Sanskrit asi, 
sword, and Latin ensis , of Sanskrit ishu, arrow, and 

1 Much new evidence has lately been collected on the knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Aryan people of metals besides gold and 
silver, and it can hardly be maintained any longer that the coinci- 
dences pointed out in the text prove more than that the Aryans 
knew a thiid metal besides gold and silver, which may have been 
iron, or copper, or bronze. 
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Greek los, of Sanskrit k shura, razor, and Greek 
gvpov. 1 

New ideas do not gain ground at once, and there 
is a tendency in our mind to resist new convictions as 
long as we can. Hence it is only by a gradual and 
careful accumulation of facts that we can hope, on 
this linguistic evidence, to establish the reality of a 
period in the history of mankind previous to the 
beginning of the most ancient known dialects of the 
Aryan world — previous to the origin of Sanskrit as 
well as Greek — previous to the time when the first 
Greek arrived on the shores of Asia Minor, and look- 
ing at the vast expanse of sk} r and sea and country to 
the west and north, called it Europa. Let us ex- 
amine one other witness, whose negative evidence 
will he important. During this early period, the 
ancestors of the Aryan race must have occupied a 
more central position in Asia, whence the southern 
branches extended towards India, the northern to 
Asia Minor, and Europe. It would follow, therefore, 
that before their separation, they could not have 
known the existence of the sea, and hence, if our 
theory be true, the name for sea must be of later 
growth, and different in the Aryan languages. And 
this expectation is fully confirmed. We find, indeed, 
identical names in Greek and Latin, but not one 
name for sea is identically the same in the northern 
and southern branches of the Aryan family. And 
even these Greek and Latin names are evidently 
metaphorical expressions — names that existed in the 
ancient language, and were transferred, at a later 
time, to this new phenomenon. Pontus and 7 tovjos 
mean sea in the same sense as Homer speaks of ir/pd 
1 See, however, Curtius, Grundziige (5th edit.), p. 609. 
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tceXsvOa, for pontus comes from the same source from 
which we have port s, pontis, and the Sanskrit pantha, 
if not p 4th as. The sea was not called a barrier, 
but a lnghrroad — more useful for trade and travel 
than any other road — and Professor Curtius 1 has 
well pointed out Greek expressions, such as n tovtos 
a\o$ 7 To\iip and 6d\aaaa ttovtov , as indicating, even 
among the Greeks, a consciousness of the original 
import of ttovtos. Nor can words like Sanskrit sara, 
Latin sal , and Greek aAy, a\os, be quoted as proving 
an acquaintance with the sea among the early Aryans. 
Sara in Sanskrit means, first, water, afterwards, salt 
made of water, 2 but not necessarily of sea-water. 
We might conclude from Sanskrit sara, Greek aAs*, 
and Latin sal , that the preparation of salt by evapo- 
ration was known to the ancestors of the Aryan family 
before they separated. But this is all that could be 
proved by aAs*, sal , and Sanskrit sara or salila; the 
exclusive application of these words to the sea belongs 
to later times ; and though the Greek svaXios means 
exclusively marine, the Latin insula is by no means 
restricted to an island surrounded by salt-water. 
The same remark applies to words like cequor in 
Latin or TrsXayo? in Greek. Sd\acraa has long been 
proved to be a dialectical form of Odpacrcra or rapaacra , 
expressing the troubled waves of the sea {hdpags Be 
irovTov IlocmSco^), and even if the Latin mare were 
the same as Sanskrit v&ri, v&ri in Sanskrit does not 
mean sea, but water in general, and could, therefore, 
only confirm the fact that all the Aryan nations ap- 

1 See Kuhn’s Journal of Comparative Philology , i. 34. Professor 
Curtius gives the equation : tt6vtos : iraros = vivQos : ndffos — fievdos : 
fiddos. 

2 See Benfey, Correspon denzllatt fivr Anthropologies 1877, 
January, p. 7. 
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plied terms of a general meaning when they had each 
to fix their names for the sea. Mare , however, is 
more likely a name for dead or stagnant water, 
like Sanskrit marn, the desert, derived from mri, 
to die ; and though it is identical with Gothic marei, 
English mere , Slav, more, Irish m,uir, the application 
of all these words to the ocean is again of later date. 
But, although the sea had not yet been reached by 
the Aryan nations before their common language 
branched off into various dialects, navigation was 
well known to them. The words oar and rudder can 
be traced back to Sanskrit, and the name of the ship 
is identically the same in Sanskrit (nans, n&vas), in 
Latin {navis), in Greek (pads), and in Teutonic (Old 
High- German nacho, Anglo-Saxon naca). 

It is hardly possible to look at the evidence 
hitherto collected, and which, if space allowed, might 
have been considerably increased , 1 without feeling 
that these words are the fragments of a real language, 
once spoken by a united race at a time which the 
historian has till lately hardly ventured to realise. 
Yet here we have in our own hands, the relics of 
that distant time ; we are using the same words 
which were used by the fathers of the Aryan race, 
changed only by phonetic influences ; nay, w T e are as 
1 A large collection of common Aryan words is found in Grimm’s 
History of the German Language. The first attempt to use them for 
historical purposes was made by Eichhoff ; but the most useful con- 
tributions have since been made by Winning, in his Manual of 
Comparative Philology , 1838 ; by Kuhn, Curtius, and Forstemann ; 
and much new material is to bo found in Popp’s GlossaHnm and 
Pott’s Etyuwlogische Fovschungen. Pictet’s large work, Les OHgincs 
Indo-Europ tenues, two vols. 1859 and 18G3, brings together the most 
complete mass of materials, but requires also the most careful sifting. 
With regard to Sanskrit words, in particular, the greatest caution is 
required, as M. Pictet has not paid to it the same attention as to 
Celtic, Latin, Greek, and Slavonic. Larger collection of common 
words now in Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples , lb'JO. 
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near to them in thought and speech as the French 
and Italians are to the ancient people of Rome. If 
any more proof were wanted as to the reality of that 
period which must have preceded the dispersion of the 
Aryan race, we might appeal to the Aryan numerals, 
as irrefragable evidence of that long-continued intel- 
lectual life which characterises that period. Here is 
a decimal system of numeration, in itself one of the 
most marvellous achievements of the human mind, 
based on an abstract conception of quantity, regu- 
lated by a spirit of philosophical classification, and 
yet conceived, matured and finished before the soil 
of Europe was trodden by Greek, Roman, Slave, or 
Teuton. Such a system could only have been formed 
by a very small community, and more than any part 
of language it seems to necessitate the admission of 
what might almost be called a conventional agree- 
ment among those who first framed and adopted the 
Aryan names for one to hundred. Let us imagine, 
as well as we can, that at the present moment we 
were suddenly called upon to invent new names for 
one, two, three, and we may then begin to feel what 
ldnd of task it was to form and fix such words. We 
could easily supply new expressions for material ob- 
jects, because they always have some attributes 
which language can render either metaphorically or 
periphrastically. We could call the sea the salt- 
water ; the rain, the water of heaven ; the rivers, 
the daughters of the earth. Numbers, however, are 
by their very nature such abstract and empty con- 
ceptions, that it tries our ingenuity to the utmost to 
find any attributive element in them to which ex- 
pression might be given, and which might in time 
become the proper name of a merely quantitative 
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idea. There might be less difficulty for one and 
two ; and hence these two numerals have received 
more than one name in the Aryan family. But this 
again would only create a new difficulty, because, if 
different people were allowed to use different names 
for the same numeral, the very object of these names 
would be defeated. If five could be expressed by a 
term meaning the open hand, and might also be 
rendered by the simple plural of the word for fingers, 
these two synonymous terms would be useless for 
(die purpose of any exchange of thought. Again, if 
a word meaning fingers or toes might have been 
used to express five as well as ten, all commerce 
oetween individuals using the same word in different 
senses, would have been rendered impossible. Hence, 
in order to form and fix a series of words expressing 
one, two, three, four, etc., it was necessary that the 
ancestors of the Aryan race should have come to 
some kind of unconscious agreement to use but one 
term for each number, and to attach but one mean- 
ing to each term. This was not the case with regard 
to other words, as may be seen by the large propor- 
tion of synonymous and polyonymous terms by which 
every ancient language is characterised. The wear 
and tear of language in literary and practical usage 
is the only means for reducing the exuberance of 
this early growth, and for giving to each object but 
one name, and to each name but one power. And all 
this must have been achieved with regard to the 
Aryan numerals before Greek was Greek, for thus 
only can we account for the coincidences as exhibited 
in the subjoined table : — 
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Sanskrit. Greek. 

Latin. 

Lithuanian. 

Gothic. 

t. ('kaa 

ely (olvr)) 

unus 

wienas 

aina 

II. dvau 

Svto 

duo 

du 

tvai 

III. trayaa 

rpc?y 

tres 

trys 

tloreis 

IV. Aratvaras 

rerrapey quatuor 

(yEohc, rrij-upc?) (0. j ean, petora) 

keturi 

fid v Or 

V. pa/flan 

TreVre 

Quinque 
(Osoan, pomtis) 

penki 

flmf 

VI. shash 


sex 

sze<?zi 

sailis 

VII. saptfin 

, 

errrd 

septem 

septyni 

8iban 

VII L aslifdii 

OK 710 

octo 

asztdni 

ahtau 

IX. nsivan 

ivi'ea 

novem 

dewyni 

niun 

X. d&.san 

Seta. 

decern 

deszimt 

taihun 

XI. tek^damn 

ci/8e«a 

undecim 

wieno-lika 

ain-lif 

XI L dviida^an 

Su>SeKa 

duodecim 

dvvy-lika 

tra-lif 

XX. vinmti 

eitcocn 

viginti 

dwi-deszimfci 

tvaitigjus 

C. satam 

kxmov 

centum 

szimtas 

taihuu tai'nund * 

M. saiiasram 

XtAtot 

milie 

tukstautis 

thusundi \ 


If we cannot account for tlie coincidences between 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Wala- 
chian numerals, without admitting that all were^ 
derived from a common type, the Latin, the same 3 
conclusion is forced upon us by a comparison of the 
more ancient numerals. They must have existed 
ready made in that language from which Sanskrit 
as well as Welsh is derived ; but only as far as 
hundred. Thousand had not received expression at 
that early period, and hence the names for thousand 
differ, not, however, without giving, by their very 
disagreement, some further indications as to the 
subsequent ^history of the Aryan race. We see 
Sanskrit and Zend share the name for thousand in 
common (Sanskrit sahasra, Zend hazanra), which 
shows, that after the southern branch had been 
severed from the northern, the ancestors of the 
Brahmans and Zoroastrians continued united for a 
time by the ties of a common language. The same 
conclusion may be drawn from the agreement be- 
tween the Gothic thusundi and the Old Prussian 
tusimions (acc.), the Lithuanian tuhstantis , the Old 
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Slavonic tuisaBta ; while the Greeks and the Romans 
stand apart from all the rest, and seem to have 
formed, each independently, their own name for 
thousand. 

This earliest period, then, previous to any national 
separation, is what I call the mythopceic period, for 
every one of these common Aryan words is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a myth. These words were all originally 
appellative ; they expressed one out of many attri- 
butes which seemed characteristic of a certain object, 
and the selection of these attributes and their ex- 
pression in language, represents a kind of unconscious 
poetry, which modern languages have lost altogether. 

Looking then at the whole evidence which the 
languages of the various Aryan nations still supply, 
we perceive that before their separation their life was 
that of agricultural Nomads, and probably most like 
the life of the ancient Germans, as described by 
Tacitus. They knew the arts of ploughing, of making 
roads, of building ships and carts, of weaving and 
sewing, and of erecting strongholds and houses, more 
or less substantial. They could count, and they had 
divided the year into months. They had tamed the 
most important domestic animals; they were ac- 
quainted with the most useful metals, and were armed 
with hatchets and swords, whether for peaceful or 
for warlike purposes. They followed their leaders 
and kings, obeyed their law r s and customs ; and were 
impressed with the idea of a Divine Being, which 
they invoked by various names. It might seem, 
indeed, as if the state of civilisation which the Aryan 
nations had reached before their separation was in 
some respects more advanced than that of the Aryan 
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colonists after their settlements in India, Greece, 
and Italy, for it has frequently been maintained that 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda represent as yet a purely 
nomadic state of life, and that we see in them the 
fresh pastures of the Seven-river country, now called 
the Pendjab, occupied either by peaceful tribes and 
their numerous herds, or by warlike confederations 
lighting for the possession of pastures and herds 
among themselves or against barbarian enemies. No 
other nation except the Vedic Aryans, says Dr. Kuhn, 
can boast of literary documents which sprang into 
existence previous to the period when men assumed 
settled abodes, and, not content with raising cattle, 
began to cultivate the soil . 1 

This view, however, of the very primitive state of 
society of the Aryan settlers of India is not borne 
out by the songs of the Rig-Veda. Professor Wilson, 
in the prefaces to the successive volumes of his 
translation of the Rig-Yeda, has repeatedly dwelt on 
this point, and has proved by facts 2 that the people 
among whom the Yedic poets sprang up were a 
pastoral and, in a still greater degree, an agricultural 
people. 

Language has been called fossil poetry. But as 
the artist does not know that the clay which he is 
handling contains the remnants of organic life, we do 
not feel that when we address a father, we call him 
protector, nor did the Greeks, when using the word 
Saijp, brother-in-law, know that this term applied 
originally only to the younger brothers of the 
husband, who stayed at home with the bride while 

1 Adalber Kuhn, Die Herabliwnft des Fcuers, p. 2. 

2 Wilson, vol. i. pp. xl.-xliv.; vol. ii. pp. xv.-xvii.; vol, iii, pp. 
xiv.-xx. 
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their elder brother was out in the field or the forests. 
The Sanskrit devar meant originally play-mate — it 
told its own story — it was a myth; but in Greek 
it has dwindled down into a mere name or a tech- 
nical term. Yet, even in Greek it is not allowed to 
form a feminine of Sarjp, as little as we should venture 
even now to form a masculine of ‘ daughter.’ 

Soon, however, languages lose their etymological 
conscience, and thus we find in Latin, for instance, 
not only vidua , husbandless ( c Penelope tarn diu 
vidua viro suo caruit’), but viduus , a formation 
which, if analysed etymologically, is as absurd as the 
Teutonic a widower. It must be confessed, however, 
tlia/t the old Latin viduus , l a name of Orcus, who had 
a temple outside Home, makes it doubtful whether 
the Latin vidua is really the Sanskrit vi-dhavd, 
however great their similarity. At all events we 
should have to admit that a verb viduare was de- 
rived from vidua , and that afterwards a new adjec- 
tive was formed with a more general sense, so that 
viduus to a Roman ear meant nothing more than 
privatus . 

But, it may be asked, how does the fact that the 
Aryan languages possess this treasure of ancient 
names in common, or even the discovery that all 
these names had originally an expressive and poetical 
power, explain the phenomenon of mythological lan- 
guage among all the members of this family? How 
does it render intelligible that phase of the human 
mind which gave birth to the extraordinary stories 
of gods and heroes — of gorgons and chimseras — of 
things that no human eye had ever seen, and that 

1 Hartung, Die Religion der Homer , vol. ii. p. 90. 
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no human mind in a healthy state could ever have 
conceived ? 

Before we can answer this question, we must enter 
into some more preliminary observations as to the 
formation of words. Tedious as this may seem, we 
believe that while engaged in these considerations 
we shall see the mist of mythology gradually clearing 
away, and discover behind the shifting clouds of the 
dawn of thought and language that real nature which 
mythology has so long veiled and disguised. 

All the common Aryan words which we have 
hitherto examined referred to definite objects. They 
are all substantives : they express something sub- 
stantial, something open to sensuous perception. 
Nor is it in the power of language to express origi- 
nally anything except objects as nouns, and qualities 
as verbs. Hence, the only definition we can give of 
language during that early state is, that it is the 
conscious expression in sound of impressions received 
by all the senses. 

To us, abstract nouns are so familiar that we can 
hardly appreciate the difficulty which men experi- 
enced in forming them. We can scarcely imagine a 
language without abstract nouns. There are, however, 
dialects which have no abstract nouns, in the proper 
sense of the word, and the more we go back in the 
history of languages, the smaller we find the number 
of these useful expressions. As far as language is 
concerned, an abstract word is nothing but an adjec- 
tive raised into a substantive; but in thought the 
conception of a quality as a subject is a matter of 
extreme difficulty, and in strict logical parlance 
impossible. If we say e I love virtue/ we seldom 
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connect any definite notion with virtue. Virtue is 
not a being, however unsubstantial; it is nothing 
individual, personal, active ; ^nothing that could by 
itself produce an expressible impression on our mind. 
The word virtue is only a short-hand expression, and 
when men said for the first time ‘ I love virtue/ what 
they meant by it originally was 6 1 love all things 
that become an honest man, that are manly, or 
virtuous/ 

But there are other words, which we hardly call 
abstract, but which nevertheless were so originally, 
and are so still, in form : I mean words like day and 
night, spring and winter, dawn and twilight, storm 
and thunder. For what do we mean if we speak of 
day and night, or of spring and winter? We may 
answer, a season, or any other portion of time. But 
what is time, in our conceptions ? It is nothing sub- 
stantial, nothing individual ; it is a quality raised by 
language into a substance. Therefore if we say c the 
day dawns/ c the niglit approaches/ we predicate 
actions of things that cannot act, we affirm a pro- 
position which if analysed logically would have no 
definable subject. 

The same applies to a large class of words, such as sky 
and earth, dew and rain — even to rivers and moun- 
tains. For if we say ‘ the earth nourishes man/ we 
do not mean any tangible portion of soil, but the 
earth conceived as a whole ; nor do we mean by the 
sky the small horizon which our eye can scan. We 
imagine something which does not fall under our 
senses, but whether we call it a whole, a power, or 
an idea, in speaking of it we change it unawares into 
something individual. 
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Now, in ancient languages everyone of these words 
had necessarily a termination expressive of gender, 
and this naturally produced in the mind the cor- 
responding idea of sex, so that these names received 
not only an individual, but a sexual character. There 
was no substantive which was not either masculine 
or feminine ; neuters being of later growth, and dis- 
tinguishable chiefly in the nominative . 1 

What must have been the result of this ? As long 
as people thought in language, it was simply impos- 
sible to speak of morning or evening, of spring and 
winter, without giving to these conceptions some- 
thing of an individual, active, sexual, and, at last, 
personal character. They were either nothings, as 
they are nothings in our withered thought, or they 
were something ; and then they could not be con- 

1 ‘It is with the world, as with each of us in our individual life; 
for as we leave childhood and youth behind us, we bid adieu to the 
vivid impressions things once made upon us, and become colder and 
more speculative. To a little child not only are all living creatures 
endowed with human intelligence, but everything is alive. In his 
Kosmos, Pussy takes rank with Pa and Ma, in point of intelligence. 
He beats the chair against which he has knocked his head ; and 
afterwards kisses it in token of renewed friendship, in the full belief, 
that like himself, it is a moral agent amenable to rewards and 
punishments. The fire that burns his finger is “ Naughty Fire," and 
the stars that shine through his bedroom window are Eyes, like 
Mamma’s, or Pussy’s, only brighter. The same instinct that prompts 
the child to personify everything remains unchecked in the savage, 
and grows up with him to manhood. Hence in all simple and early 
languages, there are but two genders, masculine and feminine. To 
develop such an idea as that of a neuter , requires the slow growth 
of civilisation for its accomplishment. We see the same tendency 
to class everything as masculine or feminine among even civilised 
men, if they are uneducated. To a farm labourer, a bundle of hay 
is “ hef just as much as is the horse that eats it. He resolutely 
ignores “ it ” as a pronoun for which there is not the slightest 
necessity. Printer's Register , Feb. 6, 1868. 
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ceived as mere powers, but as beings powerful. Even 
in our time, though we have the conception of nature 
as a power, what do we mean by power, except some- 
thing powerful? Now, in early language, nature 
was Natura , a mere adjective made substantive; 
she was the Mother always c going to bring forth.’ 
Was this not a more definite idea than that which 
we connect with nature? And let us look to our 
poets, who still think and feel in language — that is, 
who use no word without having really enlivened it 
in their mind, who do not trifle with language, but 
use it as a spell to call forth real things, full of light 
and colour. Can they speak of the sun, or the 
dawn, or the storms as neutral powers, without doing 
violence to their feelings ? Let us open Wordsworth, 
and we shall hardly find him use a single abstract 
term without some life and blood in it ; 

Religion . 

Sacred Religion, mother of form and fear, 

Dread arbitress of mutable respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked, 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper. 

Winter. 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 

Propped on a staff, and through the sullen day, 

In hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain, 

As though his weakness were disturbed by pain 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, 

Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 
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These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn ; 

But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 

For he it was — dread Winter ! — who beset, 

Flinging round van and rear his ghastly not, 

That host, when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrank, insane Ambition’s barren goal — 

That host, as huge and strong as e’er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride f 
As fathers prosecute rebellious sons, 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 

He called on Frost's inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold .... 

, ♦ , And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride. 

So, again, of Age and the Hours : 

Age ! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 

And call a train of laughing Hours , 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing ; 

And thou, too, mingle in the ring ! 

Now, when writing these lines, Wordsworth need 
hardly have thought of the classical Horse: the 
conception of dancing Hours would come as natural 
to hi3 mind as to the poets of old. 

Or, again, of Storms and Seasons : 

Ye Storms , resound the praises of your King ! 

And ye mild Seasons — in a sunny clime, 

Midway, on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted — meet in festal ring, 

And loud and long of Winter’s triumph sing ! 

We are wont to call this poetical diction, and to 
make allowance for what seems to us exaggerated 
language. But to the poet it is no exaggeration, nor 
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was it to the ancient poets of language. Poetry is 
older than prose, and abstract speech more difficult 
than the outpouring of a poet’s sympathy with 
nature. It requires reflection to divest nature of her 
living expression, to see in the swift-riding clouds 
nothing but vaporous exhalations, in the frowning 
mountains masses of stone, and in the lightning 
electric sparks. Wordsworth feels what he says 
when he exclaims — 

Mountains, and Yales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain ; 

and when he speaks of ‘the last hill that parleys 
with the setting sun,’ this expression came to him 
as he was communing with nature ; it was a thought 
untranslated as yet into the prose of our traditional 
and emaciated speech ; it was a thought such as the 
men of old would not have been ashamed of in their 
common every day conversation. 

There are some poems of this modern ancient 
which are all mythology, and as we shall have to 
refer to them hereafter, I shall give one more extract, 
which to a Hindu and an ancient Greek would have 
been more intelligible than it is to us : — 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts, howe’er insensible or rude ; 

Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
The haughty towers where monarchs dwell, 

Or thou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
Cheer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell ! 

Not unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky, 

VOL. IV. F 
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In naked splendour, clear from mist and haze, 

Or clond approaching to divert the rays 
Which even in deepest winter testify 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 

Well does thine aspect usher in this Day ; 

As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shouldst trace, 

Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass away ! 
Nor less, the stillness of these frosty plains — 

Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits, white with snow, 

(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below) — 

Do with the service of this Day accord. 

Divinest object which th’ uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 

Thou, who upon these snow-clad Heights hast poured 
Meek lustre, nor forget’stthe humble Yale ; 

Thou who dost warm Earth’s universal mould, 

And for thy bounty wert not unadored 
By pious men of old ; 

Once more, heart-cheering Sun, I bid thee hail ! 
Bright be thy course to-day — let not this promise fail ! 

Why then, if we ourselves, in speaking of the 
Sun or the Storms, of Sleep and Death, of Earth and 
Dawn, connect either no distinct idea at all with 
these names, or allow them to cast over onr mind 
the fleeting shadows of the poetry of old ; why, if 
we, when speaking with the warmth which is natural 
to the human heart, call upon the Winds and the 
Sun, the Ocean and the Sky, as if they would still 
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hear us ; why, if plastic thought cannot represent 
any one of these beings or powers without giving 
them, if not a human form, at least human life and 
human feeling — why should we wonder at the 
ancients, with their language throbbing with life and 
revelling in colour, if, instead of the grey outlines 
of our modern thought, they threw out those living 
forms of nature, endowed with human powers, nay, 
with powers more than human, inasmuch as the 
light of the Sun was brighter than the light of a 
human eye, and the roaring of the Storms louder 
than the shouts of the human voice ? We may be 
able to account for the origin of rain and dew, of 
storm and thunder ; yet, to the great majority of 
mankind, all these things, unless they are mere names, 
are still what they were to Homer, only perhaps less 
beautiful, less poetical, less real and living. 

So much for that peculiar difficulty which the 
human mind experiences in speaking of collective or 
abstract ideas — a difficulty which, as we shall see, 
will explain many of the difficulties of Mythology. 

We have now to consider a similar feature of 
ancient languages — the auxiliary verbs. They hold 
the same position among verbs as abstract nouns 
among substantives. They are of later origin, and 
had all originally a more material and expressive 
character. Our auxiliary verbs have had to pass 
through a long chain of vicissitudes before they 
arrived at the withered and lifeless form which fits 
them so well for the purposes of our abstract prose. 
Habere , which is now used in all the Romance lan- 
guages simply to express a past tense, fai aime, I 
loved, was originally, to hold fast, to hold back, as we 

F % 
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may see in its derivative, liabence , the reins. Thns 
tenere , to hold, becomes, in Spanish, an auxiliary 
verb, that can be used very much in the same manner 
as liabere. The Greek e%a) is the Sanskrit sah, and 
meant originally, to be strong, to be able, or to can. 
The Latin fui, I was, the Sanskrit bhu, to be, cor- 
responds to the Greek <f>uoo , and there shows still its 
original and material power of growing, in an in- 
transitive and transitive sense. As, the radical of 
the Sanskrit as- mi, the Greek ifi-fit, the Lithuanian 
as-mi, I am, had probably the original meaning of 
breathing, if the Sanskrit as-u, breath, is correctly 
traced back to that root. Stare, to stand, sinks down 
in the Romance dialects to a mere auxiliary, as in 
j'ai-ete , I have been, i.e. habeo statum , I have stood ; 
j'ai-ete convaincu , I have stood convinced $ the pho- 
netic change of statum into ete being borne out by 
the transition of status into etat. The German 
werden , which is used to form futures and passives, 
the Gothic varth , points back to the Sanskrit \ri t, 
the Latin verto . Will , again, in he will go, has lost 
its radical meaning of wishing ; and shall used in 
the same tense, I shall go, hardly betrays, even to the 
etymologist, its original power of legal or moral ob- 
ligation. Sehuld, however, in German means debt 
and sin, and soil has there not yet taken a merely 
temporal signification, the first trace of which may 
be discovered, however, in the names of the three 
Teutonic Par cm. These are called Vurdh, Verdhandi, 
and Skidd — Past, Present, and Future . 1 But what 
could be the original conception of a verb which, even 
in its earliest application, has already the abstract 

1 Kuhn, Zeitschrift fur vcrgle-iehcnde Spraclifcrsclmng, vol. iii. p. 
« 9 . 
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meaning of moral duty or legal obligation ? Where 
could language, which can only draw upon the ma- 
terial world for its nominal and verbal treasures, find 
something analogous to the abstract idea of he shall 
pay, or he ought to yield ? Grimm, who has en- 
deavoured to follow the German language into its 
most secret recesses, proposes an explanation of this 
verb, which deserves serious consideration, however 
strange and incredible it may appear at first sight. 

Shall , and its preterite should , have the following 
forms in Gothic : — 


Present. 

Preterite. 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skalt 

Skuldes 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skulum 

Skuldedum 

Skuluth 

Skuldeduth 

Skulun 

Skuldedun 


In Gothic this verb skal , which seems to be a 
present, can be proved to be an old perfect, analogous 
to Greek perfects like ocSa , which have the form 
of the perfect but the power of the present. There 
are several verbs of the same character in the Ger- 
man language, and in English they can be detected 
by the absence of the s as the termination of the 
third person singular of the present. SJcal , then, ac- 
cording to Grimm, means, I owe, I am bound ; but 
originally, it meant I have killed. The chief guilt 
punished by ancient Teutonic law was the guilt of 
manslaughter — and in many cases it could be atoned 
for by a fine. Hence skal meant literally, I am 
guilty, ich bin schuldig ; and afterwards, when this 
full expression had been ground down into a legal 
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phrase, new expressions became possible, such as I 
have killed a free man, a serf, i.e . I am guilty of 
a free man, a serf ; and at last. I owe (the fine for 
having slain) a free man, a serf. In this manner 
Grimm accounts for the still laterand more anomalous 
expressions : such as, he shall pay, i.e. he is guilty to 
pay ( er ist schuldig zu zahlen) ; he shall go, i.e. he 
must go; and last, I shall withdraw, i.e. I feel bound 
to withdraw. Chaucer says (‘ Court of Love ’), ‘ For 
by the faith I shall to God . 5 1 

A. change of meaning like this seems, no doubt, 
violent and fanciful, but we should feel more inclined 
to accept it if we considered how almost every word 
we use discloses similar changes as soon as we analyse 
it etymologically, and then follow gradually its his- 
torical growth. The general conception of thing is 
in Walachian expressed by lucru , the Latin lucrum , 
gain. The French chose was originally causa , or 
cause. If we say, I am obliged to go, or, I am bound 
to pay, we forget that the origin of these expressions 
carries us back to times when men were really bound 
to go, or bound over to pay. Hoc me fallit means, in 
Latin, it deceives me, it escapes me. Afterwards, it 
took the sense of it is removed from me, I want it, 
I must have it : and hence, il me faut , I must. 
Again, I may is the Gothic 

Mag , maht , mag, magum , maguth , magun ; 
and its primary signification was, I am strong. Now, 
this verb also was originally a preterite, and derived 
from a root which meant to grow, whence the Gothic 
magus , boy, ma(g)vi and magath-s , girl, the English 
maid ; Goth, megs, gener , in English might and main. 

1 See Fiske, Genesis of Language, p. 341. In the Yorkshire dialect 
the future is formed by I am bound, e.g. 6’m bairn to goo, I shall go. 
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In mythological language we must make due 
allowance for the absence of merely auxiliary words. 
Every word, whether noun or verb, had still its full 
original power during the mythopoeic ages. Words 
were heavy and unwieldy. They said more than 
they ought to say, and lienee much of the strange- 
ness of the mythological language, which we can 
only understand by watching the natural growth of 
speech. Where we speak of the sun following the 
dawn, the ancient poets could only speak and think 
of the sun loving and embracing the dawn. "What 
is with us a sunset was to them the Sun growing 
old, decaying, or dying. Our sunrise was to them 
the Night giving birth to a brilliant child ; and in 
the Spring they really saw the Sun or the Sky em- 
bracing the earth with a warm embrace, and shower- 
ing treasures into the lap of nature. There are 
many myths in Hesiod, of late origin, where we have 
only to replace a full verb by an auxiliary, in order 
to change mythical into logical language. Hesiod 
calls Nyx (Night) the mother of Moros (Fate), and 
the dark Ker (Destruction) ; of Thanatos (Death), 
Hypnos (Sleep), and the tribe of the Oneiroi (Dreams). 
And this her progeny she is said to have borne with- 
out a father. Again, she is called the mother of 
Momos (Blame), and of the woeful Oizys (Woe), and 
of the Hesperides (Evening Stars), who guard the 
beautiful golden apples on the other side of the far- 
famed Okeanos, and the trees that bear fruit. She 
also bore Nemesis (Vengeance), and Apat& (Fraud), 
and Philotes (Lust), and the pernicious Geras (Old 
Age), and the strong-minded Eris (Strife). Now, let 
us use our modern expressions, such as ‘ the stars are 
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seen as the night approaches/ e we sleep/ ‘ we dream/ 
‘ we die/ ‘ we run danger during the night/ ‘ nightly 
revels lead to strife, angry discussions and woe/ 
‘many nights bring old age, and at last death/ ‘an 
evil deed concealed at first by the darkness of the night 
will at last be revealed by the day,’ ‘ Night herself 
will be revenged on the criminal,’ and we have trans- 
lated the language of Hesiod — a language to a great 
extent understood by the people whom he addressed 
— into our modern form of thought and speech. 1 All 
tliis is hardly mythological language, but rather a 
poetical and proverbial kind of expression known to 
all poets, whether modern or ancient, ahd frequently 
to be found in the language of common people. 

Uranos, in the language of Hesiod, is used as a 
name for the sky ; he is made or born that 6 he should 
be a firm place for the blessed gods.’ 2 * * * It is said 
twice that Uranos covers everything (t/. 127), and 
that when he brings the night, he is stretched out 
everywhere, embracing the earth. This sounds almost 
a.s if the Greek myth had still preserved a recollec- 
tion of the etymological power of Uranos. For 

1 As to Philotes being the Child of Night, Juliet understood what 
it meant when §he said — 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Night 1 
That Runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen ! — 

See Shakespeare's Sonnets, by G. Massey, p. 601. 

2 Hesiod, Thcog . 128 — 

Tata 5 4 roi Kpcorov p.\v iyetuaro Tc rov eavrf) 

Ovpavbv a<rr*p6€vd\ r lua [xiv irepl irdvra Ka\thrTOt, 
v<pp ' eft) fxaKdpeaa.i deols t'Sos acrtpaXes aiei. 

in the Rig- Veda, VIII. 42, 9, we have Vdruwasya dhruvSw 

sudas. 
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Uranos is the Sanskrit Varuna, also Varava, and this is 
derived from a root Var, to cover ; Vanina being in 
the Veda also a name of the firmament, but especially 
connected with the night, and opposed to Mitra, the 
day. At all events, the name of Uranos retained with 
the Greek something of its original meaning, which 
was not the case with names like Apollo or Dionysos; 
and when we see him called da-repose, the starry heaven, 
we can hardly believe, as Mr. Grote says, that to the 
Greek, ‘ Uranos, Nyx, Hypnos, and Oneiros (Heaven, 
Night, Sleep, and Dream) were persons, just as much 
as Zeus and Apollo.’ We need only read a few lines 
further in Hesiod, in order to see that the progeny 
of Gma, of which Uranos is the first, has not yet 
altogether arrived at that mythological personification 
or crystallisation which makes most of the Olympian 
gods so difficult and doubtful in their original cha- 
racter. The poet has asked the Muses in the intro- 
duction how the gods and the earth were first born, 
and the rivei'S and the endless sea, and the bright 
stars, and the wide heaven above ( ovpavo s' supv? 
viTspOev). The whole poem of the ‘ Theogony 5 is an 
answer to this question ; and we can hardly doubt, 
therefore, that the Greek saw in some of the names 
that follow simply poetical conceptions of real objects, 
such as the earth, and the rivers, and the mountains. 
Uranos, the first offspring of Gma, is afterwards 
raised into a deity, endowed with human feelings and 
attributes ; but the very next offspring of Goea, O upset 
fiatcpd, the great Mountains, are even in language 
represented as neuter, and can therefore hardly 
claim to be considered as persons, like Zeus and 
Apollo. 
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Mr. Grote goes too far in insisting on the purely 
literal meaning of the whole of Greek mythology. 
Some mythological figures of speech remained in the 
Greek language to a very late period, and were per- 
fectly understood — that is to say, they required as 
little explanation as our exi)ressions of ‘ the sun sets/ 
or ‘ the sun rises . 5 Mr. Grote feels compelled to 
admit this, but he declines to draw any further con- 
clusions from it. ‘ Although some of the attributes 
and actions ascribed to these persons,’ he says, ‘ are 
often explicable by allegory, the whole series and 
system of them are never so ; the theorist who adopts 
this course of explanation finds that after one or two 
simple and obvious steps, the path is no longer open, 
and he is forced to clear a way for himself by gra- 
tuitous refinements and conjectures.’ Here, then, 
Mr. Grote admits what he calls allegory as an in- 
gredient of mythology; still lie makes no further use 
of it, and leaves the whole of mythology as a riddle 
that cannot and ought not to be solved, as some- 
thing irrational — as a past that was never present — 
declining even to attempt a partial explanation of 
this important problem in the history of the Greek 
mind. IlXeoi/ rjfuav Travros. Such a want of scientific 
courage would have put a stop to many systems 
which have since grown to completeness, but which at 
first had to make the most timid and uncertain steps. 
In paleontological sciences we must learn to be igno- 
rant of many things ; and what Suetonius says of 
the grammarian , 6 boni grammatici est nonnulla etiam 
nescire,’ applies with particular force to the mytho- 
logist. It is in vain to attempt to solve the secret 
of every name ; and nobody has expressed this with 
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greater modesty than he who has laid the lasting 
foundation of Comparative Mythology. Grimm, in 
the introduction to his 4 German Mythology,’ says, 
without disguise, ‘ I shall, indeed, interpret all that I 
can, but 1 cannot interpret all that I should like.’ 
But surely Otfried Muller had opened a path into 
the labyrinth of Greek mythology, which a scholar 
of Mr. Grote’s power and genius might have followed, 
or which at least he ought to have proved as either 
right or wrong. How late mythological language 
was in vogue among the Greeks has been shown 
by 0. Muller (p. 65) in the myth of Kyrene. The 
Greek town of Kyrene in Libya was founded about 
Olymp. 37 ; the ruling race derived its origin from 
the Minyans, who reigned chiefly in Iolkos, in 
Southern Thessaly ; the foundation of the colony 
was due to the oracle of Apollo at Pytho. Hence 
the myth — ‘The heroic maid Kyrene, who lived in 
Thessaly, is loved by Apollo and. carried off to Libya ; ’ 
while in modern language we should say — ‘ The town 
of Kyrene, in Thessaly, sent a colony to Libya, under 
the auspices of Apollo.’ Many more instances might 
be given, where the mere substitution of a more 
matter-of-fact verb divests a myth at once of its 
miraculous appearance. 1 

Kaunos is called the son of Miletos — i.e. Kretan 
colonists from Miletos had founded the town of 
Kaunos in Lycia. Again, the myth says that 
Kaunos fled from Miletos to Lycia, and his sister 
Byblos was changed, by sorrow over her lost brother, 
into a fountain. Here Miletos in Ionia, being better 
known than the Miletos in Kreta, has been brought 

1 Kannes Mythology , § 10, p. xxxii. 
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in by mistake — Byblos being simply a small river 
near the Ionian Miletos. 1 Again, Pausanias tehs us, 
as a matter of history, that Miletos, a beautiful boy, 
fled from Kreta to Ionia* in order to escape the 
jealousy of Minos — the fact being that Miletos in 
Ionia was a colony of the Miletos of Kreta, and Minos 
the most famous kingof that island. Again, Marpessa 
is called the daughter of Evenos, and a myth repre- 
sents her as carried away by Idas — Idas being the 
name of a famous hero of the town of Marpessa. The 
fact, implied by the myth and confirmed by other 
evidence, is that colonists started from the river 
Evenos, and founded Marpessa in Messina. And here 
again the myth adds that Evenos, after trying in 
vain to reconquer his daughter from Idas, was changed 
by sorrow into a river, like Byblos, the sister of 
Miletos. 

If the Hellenes call themselves avToxdovss, we fancy 
we understand what is meant by this expression. 
But, if we are informed that 7rvppd, the red, was the 
oldest name of Thessaly, and that Hellen was the son 
of Pyrrha, Mr. Grote would say that we have here to 
deal with a myth, and that the Greeks, at least, never 
doubted that there really was one individual called 
Pyrrha, and another called Hellen. Now, this may 
be true with regard to the later Greeks, such as 
Homer and Hesiod ; but was it so— could it have 
been so originally ? Language is always language — 
it always meant something originally, and he, who- 
ever it was, who first, instead of calling the Hellenes 

1 For similar river myths, see Bholanauth Chunder’s Travels , L 
pp. 226, 307 ; CornhiU Magazine, 18G9, pp. 35-40 ; Grote, History of 
Greece , i. p. 535. 
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born of the soil, spoke of Pyrrha, the mother of 
Hellen, must have meant something intelligible and 
rational; he could not have meant a friend of his 
whom he knew by the name of Hellen, and an old 
lady called Pyrrha ; he meant what we mean if we 
speak of Italy as the mother of Art. 

Even in more modern times than those of which 
Otfried Muller speaks, we find that Ho speak mytho- 
logically 5 was the fashion among poets and philo- 
sophers. Pausanias complains of those who gcnealo- 
gise everything, and make Pytliis the son of Delphos . 5 
The story of Eros in the ‘ Phredros 5 is called a myth 
(/. ivOo ? , 254 d ; Xoyop, 257 b) ; yet Sokrates says 
ironically 4 that it is one of those which you may 
believe or not 5 ( tovtol 9 hrj s^scttl fiev 1 teiOeuBcu, s%- 
*(ttl Se Again, when he tells the story of the 
Egyptian god Theuth, he calls it a ‘ tradition of old 5 
(< atcorjv 7 ’ e%a) Xsyeiv twv irporspan), but Phredros knows 
at once that it is one of Sokrates’ own making, 
and he says to him, 4 Sokrates, thou makest easily 
Egyptian or any other stories ’ (Xoyoc). When Pindar 
calls Apophasis the daughter of Epimetheus, every 
Greek understood this mythological language as well 
as if he had said ‘an afterthought leads to an 
excuse . 5 1 Nay, even in Homer, when the lame Litre 

1 0. Muller has pointed out how the different parents given to 
the Erinyes by different poets were suggested by the character which 
each poet ascribed to them. * Evidently,’ he says, in his Essay on 
the Eummidcs , p. 184, ‘this genealogy answered better to the views 
and poetical objects of iEschylos than one of the current genealogies 
by which the Erinyes arc derived from Skotos and Gica (Sophokles), 
Kronos and Eurynome (in a work ascribed to Epiraenides), Phorkys 
(Euphorion),Gma Eurynome (Iptron), Acheron and Night (Endemos), 
Hades and Persephone (Orphic hymps), Hades and Styx (Athenodoros 
and Mnaseas).’ See, however, Are$j by H. D. Muller, p. 67. 
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(Prayers) are said to follow Ate (Mischief), trying 
to appease her, a Greek understood that language as 
well as we do when we say that 6 Hell is paved with 
good intentions.’ 

When Prayers are called the daughters of Zeus, we 
are hardly as yet within the sphere of pure mytho- 
logy. For Zeus was to the Greeks the protector 
of the suppliants, Zsv s* l/cereo-ios , — and hence Prayers 
are called his daughters, as we might call Liberty 
the daughter of England, or Prayer the offspring of 
the soul. 

All these sayings, however, though mythical, are 
not yet myths. It is the essential character of a 
true myth that it should no longer be intelligible 
by a reference to the spoken language. The plastic 
character of ancient language, which we have traced 
in the formation of nouns and verbs, is not sufficient 
to explain how a myth could have lost its expres- 
sive power or its life and consciousness. Making due 
allowance for the difficulty of forming abstract nouns 
and abstract verbs, we should yet be unable to ac- 
count for anything beyond allegorical poetry among 
the nations of antiquity ; mythology would still 
remain a riddle. Here, then, we must call to our 
aid another powerful ingredient in the formation of 
ancient speech, for which I find no better name than 
Polyonymy and Synonomy. 1 Most nouns, as we 
have seen before, were originally appellatives or 
predicates, expressive of what seemed at the time 
the most characteristic attribute of an object. But 
as most objects have more than one attribute, and 

1 See the Author’s letter to Chevalier Bunsen, 1854, On the Turanian 
Languages, p. 35. Kuhn adopted the same view; see Schrader, 
Prehistoric Antiquities , p. 407. 
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as, under different aspects, one or the other attribute 
might seem more appropriate to form the name, it 
happened by necessity that most objects, during th? 
early period of language, had more than one name. 
In the course of time, the greater portion of these 
names became useless, and they were mostly replaced 
in literary dialects by one fixed name, which might 
be called the proper name of such objects. The more 
ancient a language, the richer it is in synonyms. 

Synonyms, again, if used constantly, must natu- 
rally give rise to a number of homonyms. If we 
may call the sun by fifty names expressive of dif- 
ferent qualities, some of these names will be appli- 
cable to other objects also, which happen to possess 
the same quality. These different objects would then 
be called by the same name — they would become 
homonyms. 

In the Yeda, the earth is called urvi (wide), 
prithvi (broad), mahi (great), and many more 
names, of which the Nighawfu mentions twenty-one. 
These twenty-one words would be synonyms. But 
urvi (wide) is not only given as a name of the earth, 
but also means a river. Prithvi (broad) means net 
only earth, but sky and dawn. Mahi (great, strong) 
is used for cow and speech, as well as for earth. 
Hence, earth, river, sky, dawn, cow, and speech, 
would become homonyms. All these names, how- 
ever, are simple and intelligible. But most of the old 
terms, thrown out by language at the first burst of 
youthful poetry, are based on bold metaphors. These 
metaphors once forgotten, or the meaning of the 
roots whence the words were derived once dimmed 
and changed, many of these words would naturally 
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lose tlieir radical as well as their poetical meaning*. 
They would become mere names handed down in the 
conversation of a family; understood, perhaps, by 
the grandfather, familiar to the father, but strange 
to the son, and misunderstood by the grandson. This 
misunderstanding may arise in various manners. 
Either the radical meaning of a word is forgotten, 
and thus what was originally an appellative, or a 
name, in the etymological sense of the word ( nomen 
stands for gnomen , 4 quo gnoscimus res, 5 like natus 
for gnatus ), dwindled down into a mere sound — a 
name in the modern sense of the word. Thus 
being originally a name of the sky, like the Sanskrit 
dyiius, became gradually a proper name, which be- 
trayed its appellative meaning only in a few pro- 
verbial expressions, such as Zei/$ vet, or ‘ sub Jove 
frigido.’ 

Frequently it happened that after the true ely- 
mological meaning of a word had been forgotten, a 
new meaning was attached to it by a kind of ety- 
mological instinct which exists even in modern lan- 
guages. Thus, AvfcrjryevT]?, the son of light — Apollo — 
was changed into a son of Lycia ; A rjXios, the bright 
one, gave rise to the myth of the birth of Apollo in 
Delos. 

Again, where two names existed for the same 
object, two persons would spring up out of the two 
names, and as the same stories could be told of either, 
they would naturally be represented as brothers and 
sisters, as parent and child. Thus we find Selene, 
the moon, side by side with Mene, the moon ; Helios 
(Surya), the Sun, and Phoebos, the radiant, a standing 
epithet of Apollo ; and in most of the Greek heroos we 
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can discover humanised forms of Greek gods, with 
names which, in many instances, were epithets of their 
divine prototypes. Still more frequently it happened 
that adjectives connected with a word as applied to 
one object were used with the same word even though 
applied to a different object. What was told of the 
Sea was told of the Sky, and the Sun once being called 
a lion or a wolf was soon endowed with claws and 
mane, even where the animal metaphor was forgotten. 
Thus the Sun with his golden rays might be called 
4 golden-handed,* hand being expressed by the same 
word as ray. But when the same epithet was applied 
to Apollo or Savitar, a myth would spring up, as we find 
it in German and Sanskrit mythology, telling us that 
Savitar, the Sun, lost his hand, and that it was replaced 
by a hand made of gold (Rv. I. 22, 5 and Rosen’s note). 

Here we have some of the keys to mythology, but 
the manner of handling them can only be learnt from 
comparative philology. As in French it is difficult 
to find the radical meaning of many a word unless 
we compare it with its corresponding forms in Italian, 
Spanish, or Proven§al ; we should find it impossible 
to discover the origin of many a Greek word with- 
out comparing it with its more or less corrupt- 
relatives in German, Latin, Slavonic, and Sanskrit. 
Unfortunately, we have in this ancient circle of 
languages nothing corresponding to Latin, by which 
we can test the more or less original form of a word 
in French, Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit is not the 
mother of Latin and Greek, as Latin is the mother 
of French and Italian. But although Sanskrit is but 
one among many sisters, it is, no doubt, the eldest, 
in so far as it has preserved its words in their most 
YOL. IY. G 
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primitive state ; and if we once succeed in tracing a 
Latin and Greek word to its corresponding form in 
Sanskrit, we are generally able at the same time to 
account for its formation and to fix its radical mean- 
ing. What should we know of the original meaning 
of Trarrjpi /jLqTTjp, and dvydrrjp , l if we were reduced to 
the knowledge of one language like Greek ? But as 
soon as we trace these words to Sanskrit, their pri- 
mitive power is clearly indicated. O. Muller was 
one of the first to see and acknowledge that classical 
philology must surrender all etymological research 
to comparative philology, and that the origin of 
Greek words cannot be settled by a mere reference 
to Greek. This applies with particular force to 
mythological names. In order to become mytho- 
logical, it was necessary that the radical meaning of 
certain names should have been obscured and for- 
gotten in the language to which they belong. Thus 
what is mythological in one language is frequently 
natural and intelligible in another. We say 6 the 
sun sets,’ and in our own Teutonic mythology a seat 
or throne is given to the sun on which he sits down, 
as in Greek Eos is called xpucrodpovos, or as the 
Modern Greek speaks of the setting sun as ijXcos 
fta<rc\svi. 2 We doubt about Hekate, but we under- 
stand at once "Ekcltos and 'E/caTijfioXos. We hesitate 
about Lucina, but we accept immediately what is a 
mere contraction of Lucna (or louxna), 3 the Latin Luna. 

1 Here is a specimen of Greek etymology, from the Etymologicum 
Magnum : Qvyaryp vapa rb Ovtiv tea) vppav Kara yaarpor k/c tov OCoo teal 
rov yaarrjp • Xkytra i yap rd. 6r)\ea rax^ov tctvuoOai \v rrj pirjTpq. 

3 See some important remarks by Theod. Bent in the Athencmm 
1885, p. 87. 

3 See Lectures on the Seience of Language (18 SO}, i. p. 13. 
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What is commonly called Hindu mythology is of 
little or no avail for comparative purposes. The 
stories of Siva, Vishnu, Mah&deva, Parvati, K&li, 
Krishna, &c., are of late growth, indigenous to India, 
and full of wild and fanciful conceptions. But while 
this late mythology of the Pur&nas and even of the 
Epic poems, offers no assistance to the comparative 
mythologist, a whole world of primitive, natural, and 
intelligible mythology has been preserved to us in the 
Veda. The mythology of the Veda is to comparative 
mythology what Sanskrit has been to comparative 
grammar. There is, fortunately, no system of religion 
or mythology in the Veda. Names are used in one 
hymn as appellatives, .in another as names of gods. 
The same god is sometimes represented as supreme, 
sometimes as equal, sometimes as inferior to others. 
The whole nature of these so-called gods is still trans- 
parent ; their first conception, in many cases, clearly 
perceptible. There are as yet no genealogies, no set- 
tled marriages between gods and goddesses. The 
father is sometimes the son, the brother is the hus- 
band, and she who in one hymn is the mother, is in 
another the wife. As the conceptions of the poet 
varied, so varied the nature of these gods. Nowhere 
is the wide distance which separates the ancient 
poems of India from the most ancient literature of 
Greece more clearly felt than when we compare the 
growing myths of the Veda with the full-grown and 
decayed myths on which the poetry of Homer is 
founded. The Veda is the real Theogony of the 
Aryan races, while that of Hesiod is a distorted 
caricature of the original image. If we want to 
know whither the human mind, though filled 
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with the natural consciousness of a divine power, is 
driven necessarily and inevitably by the irresistible 
force of language as applied to supernatural and 
abstract ideas, we must read the Yeda; and if we 
want to tell the Hindus what they are worshipping 
— mere names of natural phenomena, gradually 
obscured, personified, and deified — we must make 
them read the Yeda. It was a mistake of the early 
Fathers to treat the heathen gods 1 as demons or 
evil spirits, and we must take care not to commit the 
same error with regard to the Hindu gods. Their 
gods have no more right to any substantive existence 
than Eos or Hemera — than Nyx or Apate. They 
are masks without an actor— the creations of man, 
not his creators ; they are nomina not numina ; names 
without being, not beings without names. 

In some instances, no doubt, it happens that a 
Greek, or a Latin, or a Teutonic myth may be ex- 
plained from the resources which each of these 
languages still possesses, as there are many words in 
Greek which can be explained etymologically without 
any reference to Sanskrit or Gothic. We shall begin 
with some of these myths, and then proceed to the 
more difficult, which must receive light from more 
distant regions, whether from the snowy rocks of 
Iceland and the songs of the Edda, or from the 
borders of the ‘ Seven Rivers/ and the hymns of the 
Veda. 

1 Aristotle has given an opinion of the Greek gods in a passage 
of the Metaphysics. He is attacking the Platonic ideas, and tries to 
show their contradictory character, calling them cuVflrjra M'Sta, things 
eternal, and at the same time sensible, i.e. things that cannot be 
conceived ; as men, he continues, maintain that there are gods, but 
give them a human form, thus making them really ‘immortal 
mortals,’ i.e. non-entities. 
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The rich imagination, the quick perception, the 
intellectual vivacity, and ever-varying fancy of the 
Greek nation, make it easy to understand that, after 
the separation of the Aryan race, no language was 
richer, no mythology more varied, than that of the 
Greeks. Words were created with wonderful facility, 
and were forgotten again with that carelessness which 
the consciousness of inexhaustible povrer imparts to 
men of genius. The creation of every word was 
originally a poem, embodying a bold metaphor or a 
bright conception. But, like the popular poetry of 
Greece, these words, if they were adopted by tradi- 
tion, and lived on in the language of a family, of a 
city, of a tribe, in the dialects, or in the national 
speech of Greece, soon forgot the father that had 
given them birth, or the poet to whom they owed 
their existence. Their genealogical descent and native 
character were unknown to the Greeks themselves, 
and their etymological meaning would have baffled 
the most ingenious antiquarian. The Greeks* how- 
ever, cared as little about the etymological individu- 
ality of their words as they cared to know the name 
of every bard that had first sung the Aristeia of 
Menelaos or Diomedes. One Homer was enough to 
satisfy their curiosity, and any etymology that ex- 
plained any part of the meaning of a word was wel- 
come, no historical considerations being ever allowed 
to interfere with ingenious guesses. It is known how 
Sokrates changes, on the spur of the moment, Eros 
into a god of wings, but Homer is quite as ready 
with etymologies, and they are useful, at least so far 
as they prove that the real etymology of the names 
of the gods had been forgotten long before Homer. 
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We can best enter into tbe original meaning of a 
Greek myth when some of the persons who act in it 
have preserved names intelligible in Greek. When 
we find the names of Eos, Selene, Helios, or Herse, 
we have words which tell their own story, and we 
have a n rov arrco for the rest of the myth. Let us 
take the beautiful myth of Selene and Endymion. 
Endymion is the son of Zeus and Kalyke, but he is 
also the son of Aethlios, a king of Elis, who is himself 
called a son of Zeus, and whom Endymion is said 
to have succeeded as king of Elis. This localises 
our myth, and shows, at least, that Elis is its birth- 
place, and that, according to Greek custom, the 
reigning race of Elis derived its origin from Zeus. 
The same custom prevailed in India, and gave rise 
to the two great royal families of ancient India — the 
so-called Solar and the Lunar races : and Pururavas, 
of whom more by and by, says of himself, 

The great king of day 

And monarch of the night are my progenitors ; 

Their grandson I. . . . 

There may, then, have been a king of Elis, Aethlios, 
and he may have had a son, Endymion ; but what 
the myth tells of Endymion could not have happened 
to the king of Elis. The myth transfers Endymion 
to Karia, to Mount Latinos, because it was in the 
Latmian cave that Selene saw the beautiful sleeper, 
loved him and lost him. Now, about the meaning of 
Selene there can be no doubt ; but even if tradition 
had only preserved her other name, Asterodia, we 
should have had to translate this synonym as 
Moon,, as ‘ Wanderer among the stars.* But who is 
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Endymion 9 It is one of the many names of the 
sun, hut with special reference to the setting or dying 
sun. It is derived from sv&vco, a verb which, in 
classical Greek, is never used for setting, because the 
simple verb Bvco had become the technical term for 
sunset. Avafial rfxlov , the setting of the sun, is op- 
posed to dvaroXal , the rising. Now, Svay meant 
originally, to dive into ; and expressions like rjsXios S’ 
ap e8v, the sun dived, presuppose an earlier concep- 
tion of e&v ttovtov , he dived into the sea. Thus 
Thetis addresses her companions, II. xviii. 140 : — 

'Ypdg pev vvv Svte daXaarrrjg evpea koX ttov 7 

You may now dive into the broad bosom of the sea. 

Other dialects, particularly of maritime nations, have 
the same expression. In Latin we find 1 ‘ Cur mergat 
seras cequore fiammas / In Old Norse, ‘ Sol gengr i 
cegi Slavonic nations represent the sun as a woman 
stepping into her bath in the evening, and rising 
refreshed and purified in the morning ; or they speak 
of the Sea as the mother of the Sun (the apdm 
napdt ), and of the Sun as sinking into her mother’s 
arms at night. We may suppose, therefore, that in 
some Greek dialect h&va) was used in the same 
sense ; and that from iv&vco, ivhvp.a was formed to 
express sunset. From this was formed ivSvpi ,W, 2 
like ovpavLoyv from ovpavos , and like most of the 
names of the Greek months. If zv&vpa had become 
the commonly received name for sunset, the myth of 
Endymion could never have arisen. But the original 

1 Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie , p. 704. 

2 Lauer, in bis System of Greek Mythology , explains Endymion as 
the Diver. Gerhard, in his Greek Mythology , gives ’EvSt'jwW as b iy 

Z)V 
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meaning of Endymion being once forgotten, what 
was told originally of the setting sun was now told 
of a name, which, in order to have any meaning, 
had to be changed into a god or a hero. The setting 
sun once slept in the Latmian cave, the cave of 
night — Latinos being derived from the same root as 
Leto, Latona, the night — but now he sleeps on 
Mount Latinos, in Karia. Endymion sinking into 
eternal sleep after a life of but one day was once 
the setting sun, the son of Zeus, the brilliant Sky, 
and of Kalyke, the covering night (from KakvirTto ) : 
or, according to another saying, of Zeus and Proto- 
geneia, the first-born goddess, or the Dawn, who is 
always represented either as the mother, the sister, 
or the forsaken wife of the Sun. Now, he is the son 
of a king of Elis, probably for no other reason ex- 
cept that it was usual for kings to take names of 
good omen, connected with the sun, or the moon, or 
the stars — in which case a myth connected with 
a solar name would naturally be transferred to its 
human namesake. In the ancient poetical and pro- 
verbial language of Elis, people said ‘ Selene loves 
and watches Endymion/ instead of ‘it is getting 
late ; * ‘ Selene embraces Endymion/ instead of ‘ the 
sun is setting and the moon is rising;* ‘Selene 
kisses Endymion into sleep/ instead of ‘ it is night/ 
These expressions remained long after their mean- 
ing had ceased to be understood ; and as the human 
mind is generally as anxious for a reason as ready 
to invent one, a story arose by common consent, and 
without any personal effort, that Endymion must 
have been a young lad loved by a young lady, 
Selene ; and, if children were anxious to know still 
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more, there would always be a grandmother happy 
to tell them that this young Endymion was the son 
of the Protogeneia — she half meaning and half not 
meaning by that name the dawn who gave birth to 
the sun ; or of Kalyke, the dark and covering Night. 
This name, once touched, would set many chords 
vibrating ; three or four different reasons might be 
given — as they really were given by ancient poets — 
why Endymion fell into his everlasting sleep, and 
if any one of these was alluded to by a popular poet, 
it became a mythological fact, repeated by later poets; 
so that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, 
no longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome boy 
beloved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most 
likely name for a young prince. Many myths have 
thus been transferred to real persons by a mere simi- 
larity of name, though it must be admitted that there 
is no historical evidence whatsoever that there ever 
was a prince of Elis called by the name of Endymion. 

Such is the growth of a legend, originally a mere 
word, a fivOo?, probably one of those many words 
which have but a local currency, and lose their value 
if they are taken to distant places, words useless for 
the daily interchange of thought, spurious coins in 
the hands of the many— yet not thrown away, but 
preserved as curiosities and ornaments, and deci- 
phered at last by the antiquarian, after the lapse of 
many centuries. Unfortunately, we do not possess 
these legends as they passed originally from mouth 
to mouth in villages or mountain castles — legends 
such as Grimm has collected in his ‘Mythology/ 
from the language of the poor people in Germany. 
We do not know them as they were told by the 
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older members of a family, who spoke a language 
half intelligible to themselves and strange to their 
children, or as the poet of a rising city embodied 
the traditions of his neighbourhood in a continuous 
poem, and gave to them their first form and per- 
manence. Except where Homer has preserved a 
local myth, all is arranged as a system, with the 
‘ Theogony ’ as its beginning, the 6 Siege of Troy 9 as 
its centre, and the ‘ Return of the Heroes 5 as its end. 
But how many parts of Greek mythology are never 
mentioned by Homer ! We then come to Hesiod — 
a moralist and theologian — and again we find but 
a small segment of the mythological language of 
Greece. Thus, our chief sources are the ancient 
chroniclers, who took mythology for history, and 
used of it only so much as answered their purpose. 
And not even these are preserved to us, but we only 
believe that they formed the sources from which 
later writers, such as Apollodoros and the scholiasts, 
borrowed their information. The first duty of the 
mythologist is, therefore, to disentangle this cluster, 
to remove all that is systematic, and to reduce 
each myth to its primitive unsystematic form. Much 
that is unessential has to be cut away altogether, 
and, after the rust is removed, we have to determine 
first of all, as with ancient coins, the locality, and, if 
possible, the age, of each myth, by the character of 
its workmanship ; and as we arrange ancient medals 
into gold, silver, and copper coins, we have to dis- 
tinguish most carefully between the legends of gods, 
heroes, and men. If, then, we succeed in decipher- 
ing the ancient names and legends of Greek or 
any other mythology, we learn that the past which 
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stands before our eyes in Greek mythology has had 
its present. The legend of Endymion was present at 
the time when the people of Elis understood the old 
saying of the moon (or Selene) rising under the cover 
of Night (or in the Latmian cave), to see and admire, 
in silent love, the beauty of the setting Sun, the 
sleeper Endymion, the son of Zeus, who had granted 
to him the double boon of eternal sleep and everlast- 
ing youth. And who can the fifty daughters of Selene 
and Endymion be, if not the fifty moons of the Olym- 
pian cycle'} (Preller, i. p. 364). 

Endjmion is not the Sun in the divine character of 
Phoibos Apollon, but a conception of the Sun in his 
daily course, 1 as rising early from the womb of Dawn, 
and, after a short and brilliant career, setting in the 
evening, never to return again to this mortal life. 
Similar conceptions occur in most mythologies. In 
Betshuana, an African dialect, ‘ the sun sets 5 is ex- 
pressed by c the sun dies/ 2 In Aryan mythology the 
Sun viewed in this light is sometimes represented as 
divine, yet not immortal ; sometimes as living, but 
sleeping ; sometimes as a mortal beloved by a god- 
dess, yet tainted by the fate of humanity. Thus, 
Tithonosy a name that has been identified with the 
Sanskrit didliy&naA, 3 brilliant, expressed originally 
the idea of the Sun in his daily or yearly character. 
He also, like Endymion, does not enjoy the full 
immortality of Zeus and Apollon. Endymion retains 
his youth, but is doomed to sleep. Tithonos is made 
immortal, but as Eos forgot to ask for his eternal 


1 Ncos i<p' v^pVy Aristot. Meteor, h. 2, 2. 

2 See Pott, Kuhn’s ZeiUchrift , vol. ii. p. 109. 

3 See Sonne, * On Charis,’ in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. x. p. 178. 
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youth, he pines away as a decrepit old man, in the 
arms of his ever youthful wife, who loved him when 
he was young and is kind to him in his old age. 
Other traditions, careless about contradictions, or 
ready to solve them sometimes by the most atrocious 
expedients, call Tithonos the son of Eos and Ke- 
plialos, as Endymion was the son of Protogeneia, the 
Dawn ; and this very freedom in handling a myth 
seems to show that, at first, a Greek knew what it 
meant if Eos was said to leave every morning the bed 
of Tithonos. As long as this expression was under- 
stood, I should say that the myth was present; it 
was past when Tithonos had been changed into a son 
of Laomedon, a brother of Priamos, a prince of Troy. 
Then the saying, that Eos left his bed in the morn- 
ing, became mythical, and had none but a conven- 
tional or traditional meaning. Then, as Tithonos 
was a prince of Troy, his son, the Ethiopian Mem- 
non, had to take part in the Trojan war. And yet 
how strange ! — even then the old myth seems to float 
through the dim memory of the poet ! — for when Eos 
weeps for her son, the beautiful Mem non, her tears 
are called 6 morning-dew 9 — so that the past may be 
said to have been still half-present. 

As we have mentioned Keplialos as the beloved of 
Eos, and the father of Tithonos, we may add that 
Kephalos also, like Tithonos and Endymion, was one 
of the many names of the Sun. Kephalos, however, 
w T as the rising Sun — the head of light — an expres- 
sion frequently used of the sun in different mytho- 
logies. In the Yeda, where the sun is addressed as 
a horse, the head of the horse is an expression mean- 
ing the rising sun. Thus the poet says, Ev. I. 
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163, 6, * I have known through my mind thy self 
when it was still far — thee, the bird flying np from 
below the sky ; I saw a head with wings, toiling on 
smooth and dustless paths. 3 The Teutonic nations 
speak of the sun as the eye of Wuotan, as Hesiod 
speaks of- — 

'ircivra l$wv Aide (XpOciXfiog xal ndvra rorjffctc* 

and they also call the sun the face of their god. 1 
In the Yeda, again, the sun is called (I. 115, 1) * the 
face of the gods, 3 or ‘ the face of Aditi 3 (I. 113, 19) ; 
and it is said that the winds obscure the eye of the 
sun by showers of rain (Y. 59, 5). 

A similar idea led the Greeks to form the name of 
Kephalos; and if Kephalos is called the son of ITerse 
— the Dew — this patronymic meant the same in 
mythological language that we should express by the 
sun rising over dewy fields. What is told of Ke- 
phalos is, that he was the husband of Prokris, that 
he loved her, and that they vowed to be faithful to 
one another. But Eos also loves Kephalos; she tells 
her love, and Kephalos, true to Prokris, does not 
accept it. Eos, who knows her rival, replies that 
he might remain faithful to Prokris till Prokris had 
broken her vow. Kephalos accepts the challenge, 
approaches his wife disguised as a stranger, and 
gains her love. Prokris, discovering her shame, flies 
to Kreta. Here Diana gives her a dog and a spear 
that never miss their aim, and Prokris returns to 
Kephalos disguised as a huntsman. While hunting 
with Kephalos, she is asked by him to give him the 


1 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie i p. 666. 
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dog and the spear. She promises to do so only in 
return for his love, and when he has assented, she 
discloses herself, and is again accepted by Kephalos. 
Yet Prokris fears the charms of Eos ; and while 
jealously watching her husband, she is killed by him 
unintentionally, by the spear that never misses its aim. 

Before we can explain this myth, which, however, 
is told with many variations by Greek and Latin 
poets, we must dissect it, and reduce it to its con- 
stituent elements. 

The first is 6 Kephalos loves Prokris/ Prokris 
we must explain by a reference to Sanskrit, where 
prush and prtsli mean to sprinkle, and are used 
chiefly with reference to rain-drops. For instance, 
Rv. I. 168, 8: 6 The lightnings laugh down upon the 
earth, when the winds shower forth the rain.’ 

The same root in the Teutonic languages has 
taken the sense of 4 frost;’ and Bopp identifies 
prush with 0. H. G. frus, frigwe. In Greek we 
must refer to the same root n TTpcdKos, a dew- 
drop, and also Prokris, the dew. 1 Thus, the wife of 

1 I see no reason to modify this etymology of Proh'is. PHsh 
in Sanskrit means to sprinkle, and pr -its hi ta occurs in the sense of 
shower, in v idyut-stanayitn u-p Wshiteshu, ‘during lightning, 
thunder, and rain,’ Gobh. 3, 3, 15, where Professor Iioth ingeniously, 
but without necessity, suspects the original reading to have been 
prush it a. PHshat, f em. p r i s h a t i, means sprinkled, and is applied 
to a speckled deer, a speckled cow, a speckled horse. Prishata, too, 
has the same meaning, but is likewise used in the sense of drops. 
Prush, a cognate root, means in Sanskrit to sprinkle, and from it 
we have prush va, the rainy season, and prush va, a drop, but 
more particularly a frozen drop, or frost. Now, it is perfectly true 
that the final sh of prish or prush is not regularly represented in 
Greek by a guttural consonant. But we find that in Sanskrit itself 
the lingual sh of this root varies with the palatal 8, for instance in 
pri#-ni, speckled; and Professor Curtius has rightly traced the 
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Kephalos is only a repetition of Eerse , her mother — 
Herse , dew , 1 being derived from Sanskrit vrish, to 
sprinkle ; Prokris, dew, from a Sanskrit root prush, 
having the same sense. The first part of onr myth, 
therefore, means simply, ‘ The Sun kisses the Morning 
Dew/ 

The second saying is c Eos loves Kephalos/ This 
requires no explanation : it is the old story, repeated 
a hundred times in Aryan mythology, ‘ The Dawn 
loves the Sun/ 

The third saying was, 6 Prokris is faithless ; yet 
her new lover, though in a different guise, is still 
the same Kephalos/ This we may interpret as a 
poetical expression for the rays of the sun being 
reflected in various colours from the dewdrops — so 
that Prokris may be said to be kissed by many 
lovers : yet they are all the same Kephalos, dis- 
guised, but at last recognised. 

The last saying was, ‘ Prokris is killed by Kepha- 
los, J i.e. the dew is absorbed by the sun. Prokris 
dies for her love to Kephalos, and he must kill her 

Greek nepK-yds, spotted, back to the same root as the Sanskrit 
pris-ni, and has clearly established for 7rpo| and irpoicAs, the original 
meaning of a speckled deer. From the same root, therefore, not 
only irpdt't, a dewdrop, but i rpox-pis also may be derived, in the 
sense of dew or hoar-frost, the derivative syllable being the same as 
in vefi-pts, or 75-pt$, gen. ios or iftos. 

1 This derivation of qwn?, dew, from the Sanskrit root vr?sh has 
been questioned, because Sanskrit v is generally represented in 
Greek by the digamma, or the gjriritus lenis. But in Greek we 
find both Zp<n) and «p<rrj, a change of frequent occurrence, though 
difficult to explain. In the same manner the Greek has forwp and 
force p, from the root vid, foria, from a root vas; and the Attic 
peculiarity of aspirating unaspirated initial vowels was well known 
even to ancient grammarians (Curtius, Grundziige, p. 617). Forms 
like iepa-rj and fop* a clearly prove the former presence of a digamma 
(Curtius, ibid. p. 509). 
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“because lie loves her. It is the gradual and inevitable 
absorption of the dew by the glowing rays of the sun 
which is expressed, with so much truth, by the un- 
erring shaft of Kephalos thrown unintentionally at 
Prokris hidden in the thicket of the forest . 1 

We have only to put these four sayings together, 
and every poet will at once tell us the story of the 
love and jealousy of Kephalos, Prokris, and Eos. If 
anything was wanted to confirm the solar nature of 
Kephalos, we might point out how the first meeting 
of Kephalos and Prokris takes place on Mount Hy- 
mettos, and how Kephalos throws himself after- 
wards, in despair, into the sea, from the Leukadian 
mountains. Now, the whole myth belongs to Attika, 
and here the sun would rise, during the greater part 
of the year, over Mount Hymettos like a brilliant 
head. A straight line from this, the most eastern 
point, to the most western headland of Greece, 
carries us to the Leukadian promontory — and here 
Kephalos might well be said to have drowned his 
sorrows in the waves of the ocean. 

Another magnificent sunset looms in the myth 
of the death of Herakles. His twofold character 
as a god and as a hero is acknowledged even by 
Herodotos ; and some of his epithets are sufficient 
to indicate his solar character, though, perhaps, no 
name has been made the vehicle of so many mytho- 
logical and historical, physical and moral stories, as 
that of Herakles. Names which he shares with 
Apollo and Zeus are Aa<f>vr)(f)6pos, ’AXs^/ca/cos, M dvr is, 
IScuos*, ’ 0\vjJL7rio9, Tlayy ever cop . 

1 La rugiada 

Puglia col sole. — Dante, Purgatorio , i. 121, 
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Now, in his last journey, Heraldes also, like 
Kephalos, proceeds from east to west. He is per- 
forming liis sacrifice to Zeus, on the Eenseon pro- 
montory of Euboea, when Deianeira (dasya-nari= 
dasa-patni) sends him the fatal garment. He then 
throws Lichas into the sea, who is transformed into 
the Lichadian islands. From thence Herakles crosses 
over to Trachys, and then to Mount (Eta, where his 
pile is raised, and the hero is burnt, rising through 
the clouds to the seat of the immortal gods — himself 
henceforth immortal and wedded to Hebe, the god- 
dess of youth. The coat which Deianeira sends to 
the solar hero is an expression frequently used in 
other mythologies ; 1 * * * it is the coat which in the Yeda, 
6 the mothers w^eave for their bright son 9 — the clouds 
which rise from the waters and surround the sun 
like a dark raiment. Herakles tries to tear it off ; 
his fierce splendour breaks through the thickening 
gloom, but fiery mists embrace him, and are mingled 
with the parting rays of the sun, and the dying 
hero is seen through the scattered clouds of the sky, 
tearing his own body to pieces, till at last his bright 
form is consumed in the general conflagration, his 
last-beloved being Iole — perhaps the violet-coloured 
evening clouds — a word which, as it reminds us also 
of los, poison (though the i is long), may perhaps 
have originated the myth of a poisoned garment. 

In these legends the Greek language supplies 
almost all that is necessary in order to render these 
strange stories intelligible and rational, though the 

1 * Le Bhagavat-Pur&wa (VIII. 20, 24; appelle le cr6pnscule “ le 

vetement du dieu aux grands pas ; ” * of. Senart, Journal Asiatiqve, 

1873, p. 295. 

VOL. IV. II 
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later Greeks — I mean Homer and Hesiod — liad cer- 
tainly in most cases no suspicion of the original 
import of tlxeir own traditions. But as there are 
Greek words which find no explanation in Greek, 
and which, without a reference to Sanskrit and the 
other cognate dialects, would have for ever remained 
to the philologist mere sounds with a conventional 
meaning, there are also names of gods and heroes 
inexplicable from a Greek point of view, and which 
cannot be made to disclose their primitive character, 
unless confronted with contemporary witnesses from 
India, Persia, Italy, or Germany. Another myth of 
the dawn will best explain this : — 

Allan in Sanskrit is a name of the day, and is 
said to stand for dahan, like asru, tear, for dasru, 
Greek laKpv. Whether we have to admit an actual 
loss of this initial d, or whether the d is to be con- 
sidered rather as a secondary letter, by which the 
root ah was individualised to dah, is a question 
which does not concern us at present. In Sanskrit 
we have the root dah, which means to burn, and 
from which a name of the day might have been 
formed in the same manner as dyu, day, is formed 
from dyu, to be brilliant. Nor does it concern us 
here whether the Gothic daga , nom. dag-s, day, is 
the same word or not. According to Grimm’s law, 
d aha in Sanskrit should in Gothic appear as taga, 
and not as daga. However, there are several roots 
in which the aspiration affects either the first or 
the last letter or both. This would give U3 dhah as 
a secondaiy type of dah, and thus remove the appa- 
rent irregularity of the Gothic daga. 1 Bopp seems 

1 This change of aspiration has been fully illustrated and well 
explained by Grassmann, in Kuhn's Zcitschrift, vol. xii. p. 110, 
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inclined to consider daga and daha identical in 
origin. Certain it is that the same root from which 
the Teutonic words for day are formed has also 
given rise to the name for dawn. In German we 
say, der Morgen tagt ; and in Old English day was 
dawe ; while to dawn was in Anglo-Saxon dagian . 
Now, in the Veda one of the names cf the dawn is 
AhanA It occurs only once, Rv. 1. 123, 4 ; — 

Gnham groham Ahana yati klckli& 

Dive dive adhi narrxa dadhana 
Sisasanti Dyotana sasvat a ag&fc 
A'gram agram it bha^ate vasunam. 

c Ahan& (the dawn) comes near to every house — she 
who makes every day to be known. 

‘ DyotanS, (the dawn), the active maiden, comes 
back for evermore — she enjoys always the first of all 
goods . 5 

We have already seen the Dawn in various rela- 
tions to the Sun, but not yet as the beloved of 
the Sun, flying before her lover, and destroyed by 
his embrace. This, however, was a very familiar 
expression in the old mythological language of the 
Aryans. The Dawn has died in the arms of the Sun, 
or the Dawn is flying before the Sun, or the Sun 
has shattered the car of the Dawn, were expres- 
sions meaning simply, the sun has risen, the dawn 
is gone. Thus we read in the Rv. IV. 30, in a 
hymn celebrating the achievements of Indra, the 
chief solar deity of the Veda : — 

‘And this strong and manly deed also thou 
hast performed, 0 Indra, that thou struckest the 

ii % 
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daughter of Dyaus (the Dawn), a woman difficult to 
vanquish. 

i Yea, even the daughter of Dyaus, the magnified, 
the Dawn, thou, 0 Indra, a great hero, hast ground 
to pieces. 

‘ The Dawn rushed off from her crushed car, fear- 
ing that Indra, the bull, might strike her. 

‘ This her car lay there well ground to pieces ; she 
went far away. 5 

In this case, Indra behaves rather unceremoniously 
to the daughter of the sky ; but in other places she 
is loved by all the bright gods of heaven, not ex- 
cluding her own father. The Sun, it is said, Ev. I. 
115, 2, follows her from behind, as a man follows a 
woman. c She, the Dawn, whose cart is drawn by 
white horses, is carried away in triumph by the two 
Asvins,’ as the Leukippides are carried off by the 
Dioskuroi. 

If now we translate, or rather transliterate, Da- 
han& into Greek, Daphne stands before us, and her 
whole history is intelligible. Daphne is young 
and beautiful — Apollo loves her— she flies before 
him, and dies as he embraces her with his brilliant 
rays. Or, as another poet of the Yeda (X. 189) 
expresses it, 6 The Dawn comes near to him — she 
expires as soon as he begins to breathe — the mighty 
one irradiates the sky.’ Anyone who has eyes to 
see and a heart to feel with nature, like the poets of 
old, may still see Daphne and Apollo — the dawn 
rushing and trembling through the sky, and fading 
away at the sudden approach of the bright sun. Thus 
even in so modem a poet as Swift;, the old poetry of 
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nature breaks through when, in his address to Lord 
Harley on his marriage, he writes : 

So the bright Empress of the Morn 
Chose for her spouse a mortal born : 

The Goddess made advances first, 

Else what aspiring hero durst ? 

Though like a maiden of fifteen 
She blushes when by mortals seen : 

Still blushes, and with haste retires 
When Sol pursues her with his fires. 

The metamorphosis of Daphne into a laurel-tree 
is a continuation of the myth of peculiarly Greek 
growth. Daphne, in Greek, meant no longer the 
dawn, but it had become the name of the laurel . 1 
Hence the tree Daphne was considered sacred to the 
lover of Daphne, the dawn, and Dapline herself was 
fabled to have been changed into a tree when pray- 
ing to her mother to protect her from the violence of 
Apollo. 

Without the help of the Veda the name of 
Daphne and the legend attached to her would have 
remained unintelligible, for the later Sanskrit sup- 
plies no key to this name. This shows the value of 

1 Professor Curtins admits my explanationof the myth of Daphne 
as the dawn, but he says, ‘If we could but see why the dawn is 
changed into a laurel I * I have explained before the influence of 
homonymy in the growth of early myths, and this is only another 
instance of this influence. The dawn was called 5d(pyij, the burning ; 
so was the laurel, as wood that burns easily. Afterwards the two, 
as usual, were supposed to be one, or to have some connection with 
each other, for how, the people would say, could they have the same 
name? See Etym. M. p. 250, 20, lavx^dv* ctmavarov ^ikov ; Hesych. 
Zavxn&v’ %vKau(TTov tykov Sd<f>t/rjs (1. sKkcivotov 5 d<prrjv t Ahrens, 

Dial. Grcoc. ii. 532). Legerlotz, in Kuhn’s ZciUchrift , vol. vii. p. 292. 
Science of Language, Second Scries, p. 621« 
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the Veda for the purpose of comparative mythology— 
a science which, without the Veda, would have re- 
mained mere guess-work, without fixed principles 
and without a safe basis . 1 

In order to show in how many different ways the 
same idea may be expressed mythologically, I have 
confined myself to the names of the dawn. The 
dawn is really one of the richest sources of Aryan 
mythology ; and another class of legends, embodying 
the strife between winter and summer, the return of 
spring, the revival of nature, is in most languages 
but a reflection and amplification of the more ancient 
stories telling of the strife between night and day, 
the return of the morn, the revival of the whole 
world. The stories, again, of solar heroes fighting 
through a thunderstorm against the powers of dark- 
ness, are borrowed from the same source ; and the 
cows so frequently alluded to in the Veda, as 
carried off by VWtra and brought back by Indra, 
are in reality the same bright cows which the Dawn 
drives out every morning to their pasture-ground ; 
sometimes the clouds which from their heavy udders 
send down refreshing and fertilising rain or dew 
upon the parched earth ; sometimes the bright days 
themselves that seem to step out one by one from 
the dark stable of the night, and to be carried off 
from their wide pasture by the dark powers of the 
West. There is no sight in nature more elevating 
than the dawn even to us, whom philosophy would 
wish to teach that nil admirari is the highest wis- 

1 For another development of the same word Ahand, leading 
ultimately to the myth of Athene, see Science of Language, vol. ii. 

p. 621. 
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dom. Yet in ancient times the power of admiring 
was the greatest blessing bestowed on mankind ; and 
when could man have admired more intensely, when 
could his heart have been more gladdened and over- 
powered with joy, than at the approach of 

the Lord of light, 

Of life, of love, and gladness ! 

The darkness of night fills the human heart with 
despondency and awe, and a feeling of fear and 
anguish sets every nerve trembling. There is man 
like a forlorn child fixing his eye with breathless 
anxiety upon the East, the womb of day, where the 
light of the world has flamed up so many times 
before. As the father waits the birth of his child, so 
the poet watches the dark heaving night who is to 
bring forth her bright son, the sun of the day. The 
doors of heaven seem slowly to open, and what are 
called the bright flocks of the Dawn step out of 
the dark stable, returning to their wonted pastures. 
Who has not seen the gradual -advance of this 
radiant procession — the heaven like a distant sea 
tossing its golden waves — when the first rays shoot 
forth like brilliant horses racing round the "whole 
course of the horizon — when the clouds begin to 
colour up, each shedding her own radiance over her 
more distant sisters ! Not only the East, but the 
West, and the South, and the North, the whole 
temple of heaven is illuminated, and the pious wor- 
shipper lights in response his own small light on 
the altar of his hearth, and stammers words which 
express but faintly the joy that is in nature and in 
his own throbbing heart i— 
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‘ Rise! Our life, our spirit lias come back ! the 
darkness is gone, the light approaches ! 9 

If the people of antiquity called these eternal 
lights of heaven their gods, their bright ones (dev a), 
the dawn was the first-born among all the gods — 
Protogeneia — dearest to man, and always young and 
fresh. But if not raised to an immortal state, if only 
admired as a kind being, awakening every morning 
the children of man, her life would seem to be short. 
She soon fades away, and dies when the fountain- 
head of light rises in naked splendour, and sends his 
first swift glance through the vault of heaven. We 
cannot realise that sentiment with which the eye of 
antiquity dwelt on these sights of nature. To us all 
is law, order, necessity. We calculate the refractory 
power of the atmosphere, we measure the possible 
length of the dawn in every climate, and the rising of 
the sun is to us no greater surprise than the birth of 
a child. But if we could believe again that there 
was in the sun a being like our own, that in the 
dawn there was a* soul open to human sympathy — 
if we could bring ourselves to look for a moment 
upon these powers as personal, free, and adorable, 
how different would be our feelings at the blush of day ! 
That Titanic assurance with which we say, the sun 
must rise, was unknown to the early worshippers of 
nature, or if they also began to feel the regularity 
with which the sun and the other stars perform their 
daily labour, they still thought of free beings kept in 
temporary servitude, chained for a time, and bound 
to obey a higher will, but sure to rise, like Herakles, 
to a higher glory at the end of their labours. It 
seems to us childish when we read in the Yeda such 
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expressions as, 6 Will the Sun rise ? * ‘ Will our old 
friend, the Dawn, come back again ? 5 ‘ Will the 

powers of darkness be conquered by the God of 
light ? 5 And when the Sun rose, they wondered 
how, but just born, he was so mighty, and strangled, 
as it were in his cradle, the serpents of the night. 
They asked how he could walk along the sky ? why 
there was no dust on his road ? why he did not fall 
backward ? 1 But at last they greeted him like the 
poet of our own time — 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

and the human eye felt that it could not bear the 
brilliant majesty of Him whom they call ‘the Life, 
the Breath, the brilliant Lord and Father . 5 

Thus sunrise was the revelation of nature, awaken- 
ing in the human mind that feeling of dependence, 
of helplessness, of hope, of joy and faith in higher 
powers, which is the source of all wisdom, the spring 
of all religion. But if sunrise inspired the first 
prayers, called forth the first sacrificial flames, sunset 
was the other time when, again, the heart of man 
would tremble, and his mind be filled with awful 
thoughts. The shadows of night approach, the irre- 
sistible power of sleep grasps man in the midst of 
his pleasures, his friends depart, and in his loneliness 
his thoughts turn again to higher powers. When 
the day departs, the poet bewails the untimely death 
of his bright friend — nay, he sees in his short career 
the likeness of his own life. Perhaps, when he has 
fallen asleep, his sun may never rise again, and thus 
the place to which the setting sun withdraws in the 

1 Qf, Le Mystbe da Bardes , par Henri Martin, 1869, p. 38. 
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far West rises before his mind as the abode where 
he himself would go after death, where ‘ his fathers 
went before him/ and where all the wise and the 
pious rejoice in a < new life with Yama and Varuwa/ 
Or he might look upon the sun, not as a short-lived 
hero, but as young, unchanging, and always the 
same, while generations after generations of mortal 
men were passing away : and hence, by the mere 
force of contrast, the first intimation of beings which 
do not wither and decay — of immortals, of immor- 
tality ! Then the poet would implore the immortal 
sun to come again, to vouchsafe to the sleeper a new 
morning. The god of day would become the god of 
time, of life and death. Again, the evening twilight, 
the sister of the dawn, repeating, though with a 
more sombre light, the wonders of the morning, how 
many feelings must it have roused in the musing 
poet — how many poems must it have elicited in the 
living language of ancient times ! Was it the dawn 
that came again to give a last embrace to him who 
had parted from her in the morning? Was she 
the immortal, the always returning goddess, and he 
the mortal, the daily dying sun P Or was she the 
mortal, bidding a last farewell to her immortal lover, 
burnt, as it were, on the same pile which would con- 
sume her, while he would rise to the seat of the gods? 

Let us express these simple scenes in ancient lan- 
guage, and we shall find ourselves surrounded on 
every side by mythology full of contradictions and 
incongruities, the same being represented as mortal 
or immortal, as man or woman, as the poetical eye 
of man shifts its point of view and gives its own 
colour to the mysterious play of nature. 
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One of the myths of the Veda which expresses 
this correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this love 
between the immortal and the mortal, and the iden- 
tity of the Morning Dawn and the Evening Twilight, 
is the story of Urvasi and Pururavas. The two names 
Urvasi and Pururavas are to the Hindu mere proper 
names, and even in the Veda their original meaning 
lias almost entirely faded away. There is a dialogue 
in the Rig-Veda between Urvasi and Pururavas, where 
both appear personified in the same manner as in 
the play of K&lid&sa. The first point, therefore, 
which we have to prove is that Urvasi was originally 
an appellation, and meant dawn. 

The etymology of ITrvasi is difficult. It cannot 
be derived from urva by means of the suffix s a , 1 
because there is no such word as urva, and because 
derivatives in s a, Jike romasa, yuvasa, etc., have 
the accent on the last syllable . 2 I therefore accept 
the common Indian explanation by which this name 
is derived from uru, wide- (evpv), and a root as, to 
pervade, and thus compare uru-asi with another 
frequent epithet of the Dawn, urufti, the feminine 
of uru-afc, far-going. It was certainly one of the 
most striking features, and one by which the Dawn 
was distinguished from all the other dwellers in the 
heavens, that she occupies the wide expanse of the 
sky, and that her horses run, as it were, with the 
swiftness of thought round the whole horizon. 
Hence we find that names beginning with uru in 

1 Parcini, V. 2, 100. 

2 Other explanations of Urvast may be seen in Professor Roth’s 
edition of the Nirukta, and in the Sanskrit Dictionary published by 
him and Professor Boehtlingk. 
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Sanskrit, and with svpv in Greek, are almost invari- 
ably old mythological names of the Dawn or the 
Twilight. The Earth also, it is true, claims this 
epithet, but in different combinations from those 
which apply to the bright goddess. Names of the 
Dawn are Euryphaessa, the mother of Helios ; Eury- 
kyde or Eurypyle, the daughter of Endymion ; Eury- 
mede the wife of Glaukos ; Eurynome, the mother 
of the Charites ; and Eurydike, the wife of Orpheus, 
whose character as an ancient god will be discussed 
hereafter. In the Veda the name of Ushas or Eos 
is hardly ever mentioned without some allusion to 
her far and wide spreading splendour; such as ur viy & 
vibli&ti,she shines wide ; urviy& vi&akshe, looking 
far and wide; variyasi, the widest , 1 whereas the 
light of the Sun is not represented as wide-stretching, 
but rather as far-darting. 

But there are other indications besides the mere 
name of Urvasi, which lead us to suppose that she 
was originally the goddess of the dawn. VasishJ/ta, 
though best known as the name of one of the chief 
poets of the Veda, is the superlative of v as u, bright; 
and as such also a name of the Sun. Thus it hap- 


1 The name which approaches nearest to Urvasi in Greek might 
seem to be Europe , because the palatal s is occasionally, though ir- 
regularly, represented by a Greek ir, as asva = 'fair os. The only diffi- 
culty is the long u in Greek ; otherwise Europe, carried away by the 
white bull (vrishan, man, bull, stallion, in the Veda a frequent 
appellation of the sun, and sveta, white, applied to thesamedeity) ; 
carried away on his back (the sun being frequently represented as 
behind or below the dawn, see snjtra, p. 100, and the myth of Eury- 
dike on p. 275) ; again carried to a distant cave (the gloaming of the 
evening) ; and mother of Apollo, the god of daylight, or of Minos 
(Manu, a mortal Zeus)- all this would well agree with the goddess 
of the dawn. 
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pens tliat expressions which apply properly to the 
sun only were transferred to the ancient poet. He 
is called the son of Mitra and Varum, night and day, 
an expression which has a meaning only with regard 
to. VasishtfAa, the sun; and as the sun is frequently 
called the offspring of the dawn, VasishWia, the poet, 
is said to owe his birth to Urvasi (Rv. VII. 33, 11). 
The peculiarity of his birth reminds us strongly of 
the birth of Aphrodite, as told by Hesiod. 

Again, we find that in the few passages where the 
name of Urvasi occurs in the Rig-Veda, the same 
attributes and actions are ascribed to her which 
usually belong to Tishas, the Dawn. 

It is frequently said of Ushas that she prolongs 
the life of man, and the same is said of TJrvasi 
(V. 41, 19 ; X. 95, 10). In one passage (Rv. IV. 2, 18) 
Urvasi is even used in the plural, like ushasas, in the 
sense of many dawns or days increasing the life of man, 
which shows that the appellative power of the word 
was not yet quite forgotten. Again, she is called anta- 
rikshapr&, filling the air, a usual epithet of the 
sun, bWhaddiv&, with mighty splendour, all indi- 
cating the bright presence of the dawn. However, 
the best proof that Urvasi was the dawn is the 
legend told of her and of her love for Purfiravas, a 
story that is true only of the Sun and the Dawn. 
That Pururavas is an appropriate name of a solar 
hero requires hardly any proof. Pururavas meant 
the same as w oXv^sv/c^, endowed with much light ; 
for though rava is generally used of sound, yet the 
root r u, which means originally to cry, is also applied 
to colour 1 in the sense of a loud or crying colour, i.e. 

1 Thus it is said, Rv. VI. 3, 6, the fire cries with light, soyfcish# 
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red (c/. ruber , rufus , Lith. rauda, O.H.G. rctf, rudhira , 
ipv0p6$i also Sanskrit ravi, sun). Besides, Puru- 
ravas calls himself VasishtfAa, which, as we know, 
is a name of the Sun; and if he is called Aida, the 
son of Id&, the same name is elsewhere (Rv. III. 29, 
8) given to Agni, the fire. 

Now, the story in its most ancient form is found 
in the Br&hmawa of the Yagrur-Veda. There we 
read : — 

6 Urvasi, a kind of fairy, fell in love with Puru- 
ravas, the son of Ida, and when she met him, she 
said : “ Embrace me three times a day, but never 
against my will, and let me never see you without 
your royal garments, for this is the manner of 
women. 55 In this manner she lived with him a long 
time, and she was with child. Then her former 
friends, the Gandharvas, said: ‘•'This Urvasi has now 
dwelt a long time among mortals ; let us see that 
she come back. 55 Now, there was a ewe, with two 
lambs, tied to the couch of Urvasi and Pururavas, 
and the Gandharvas stole one of them. Urvasi said : 
“ They take away my darling, as if I lived in a land 
where there is no hero and no man. 55 They stole 
the second, and she upbraided her husband again. 
Then Pururavas looked and said : “ How can that be 
a land without heroes or men where I am P 55 And 

r&raptti; the two Spartan Charites are called K\rjrd ( K\rird , 
inclutd ) and bawvd, i.e. Clara, clear-shining (see Pausanias, iii. 18, 
7, and Sonne, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift , vol. x. p. 363). In the Veda 
the rising sun is said to cry like a new-born child (Rv. IX. 74, 1). 
Professor Kuhn himself has evidently misunderstood my argument. 
I do not derive ravas from rap, but I only quote rap as illustrat- 
ing the close connection between loudness of sound and brightness 
of light. See also Justi, Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 63, 
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naked, he sprang up ; he thought it too long to put 
on his dress. Then the Gandharvas sent a flash of 
lightning, and Urvasi saw her husband naked as by 
daylight. Then she vanished ; “ I come back,” she 
said — and went. Then he bewailed his vanished 
love in bitter grief ; and went near Kurukshetra. 
There is a lake there, called Anyata/iplaksha, full of 
lotus flowers, and while the king walked along its 
border, the fairies were playing there in the water, 
in the shape of birds. And Urvasi discovered him, 
and said: — 

4 44 That is the man with whom I dwelt so long.” 
Then her friends said : 44 Let us appear to him.” 
She agreed, and they appeared before him. Then 
the king recognised her and said : — 

4 44 Lo! my wife! stay, thou cruel in mind ! let us 
now exchange some words ! Our secrets, if they are 
not told now, will not bring us luck on any later day.” 

4 She replied : 44 What shall I do with thy speech? 
I am gone like the first of the dawns. Pururavas, 
go home again ! I am hard to be caught, like the 
wind.” 

4 He said, in despair : 44 Then may thy former 
friend now fall down, never to rise again ; may he 
go far, far away ! May he lie down on the threshold 
of death, and may rabid wolves there devour him ! ” 

4 She replied : 44 Pururavas, do not die ! do not fall 
down ! let not evil wolves devour thee ! there is no 
friendship with women: their hearts are the hearts 
of wolves. When I walked among mortals under a 
different form — when I dwelt with thee, four nights 
of the autumn, I ate once a-day a small piece of 
butter — and even now I feel pleasure from it.” 
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‘ Thus, at last, her heart melted, and she said : 
“ Come to me the last night of the year, and thou 
slialt be with me for one night, and a son will be 
born to thee.” He went the last night of the year 
to the golden seats, and while he was alone, he was 
told to go up, and then they sent TTrvasi to him. 
Then she said : “ The Gandharvas will to-morrow 
grant thee a wish ; choose ! ” He said : “ Choose 
thou for me.” She replied : “ Say to them, let me 
be one of you.” Early the next morn, the Gand- 
liarvas gave him his choice ; but when he said “ let 
me be one of you,” they said : “ That kind of sacred 
fire is not yet known among men by which he could 
perform a sacrifice and become one of ourselves.” 
They then initiated Pururavas in the mysteries of a 
certain sacrifice, and when he had performed it, he 
became himself one of the Gandharvas.’ 

This is the simple story, told in the Br&hmawa, 
and it is told there in order to show the importance 
of a peculiar rite, the rite of kindling the fire by 
friction, which is represented as the one by which 
Pururavas obtained immortality . 1 The verses quoted 
in the story are taken from the Rig- Veda, where we 
find, in the last book, together with many strange 
relics of popular poetry, a dialogue between the 
two celestial lovers. It consists of seventeen verses, 
while the author of the Bralimawa knew only fifteen. 
In one of the verses which he quotes, TJrvasi says, 

1 A most interesting and ingenious explanation of this ceremony 
is given by Professor Kuhn, in his Essay, Die Ilerabhunft des Fevers, 
p. 79. The application of that ceremony to the old myth of Urvasl 
and Pururavas belongs clearly to a later age : it is an after-thought 
that could only arise with .people who wished to find a symbolical 
significance in every act of their traditional ritual. 
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‘ I am gone for ever, like the first of the dawns, 
which shows a strange glimmering of the old myth 
in the mind of the poet, and reminds ns of the tears 
which the mother of Memnon shed over the corpse 
of her son, and which even by later poets are called 
morning dew. Again, in the fourth verse, Urvasi 
addressing herself, says : 4 This person (that is to say, 
I), when she was wedded to him, 0 Dawn ! she went 
to his house, and was embraced by him day and 
night. 5 Again, she tells Pururavas that he was 
created by the gods in order to slay the powers of 
darkness (dasyuhaty&ya), a task invariably as- 
cribed to Indra and other solar beings. Even the 
names of the companions of Urvasi point to the 
dawn, and Pururavas says : — 

‘ When I, the mortal, threw my arms around 
those flighty immortals, they trembled away from 
me like a trembling doe, like horses that kick against 
the cart. 5 

No goddess is so frequently called the friend of 
man as the Dawn. ‘ She goes to every house 5 
(I. 123, 4); ‘she thinks of the dwelling of man 5 
(I. 123, 1); ‘she does not despise the small or the 
great 5 (I. 124, 6); ‘she brings wealth 5 (I. 48, 1) ; 
4 she is always the same, immortal, divine 5 (1. 124, 4 ; 
I. 123, 8); ‘she does not grow old 5 (I. 113, 15); 
‘she is the young goddess, but she makes man 
grow old* (I. 92, lk). Thus Purfiravas called 
Urvasi ‘ the immortal among the mortals ; ’ and, 
in his last verse, he addressed his beloved in the 
following words : — 

‘ I. the brightest Sun, I hold Urvasi, her who fills 
the air (with light), who spreads out the sky. May the 

VOL. IV. i 
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blessing of thy kind deed be upon thee ! Come back, 
the heart burns me.’ 

Then the poet says 

‘ Thus the gods spake to thee, 0 son of I dH : in 
order that thou, bound to death, mayest grow to be 
this (immortal), thy race should worship the gods 
with oblations ! Then thou also wilt rejoice in 
heaven.’ 

We must certainly admit, that even in the Yeda, 
the poets were as ignorant of the original meaning 
of Urvasi and Pururavas as Homer was of Tithonos, 
if not of Eos. To them they were heroes, indefinite 
beings — men, yet not men ; gods, yet not gods. But 
to us, though placed at a much greater distance, they 
disclose their true meaning. As Wordsworth says : — 

Not unrejoiced, I see thee climb the sky 

In naked splendour, clear from mist and haze — 

Antiquity spoke of the naked sun, and of the chaste 
dawn hiding her face when she had seen her 
husband. Yet she says she will come again. And 
after the sun has travelled through the world in 
search of his beloved, when he conies to the thresh- 
old of death and is going to end his solitary life, 
she appears again in the gloaming, the same as the 
dawn — as Eos in Homer .begins and ends the day — 
and she carries him away to the golden seats of the 
immortals. 1 

I have selected this myth chiefly in order to show 
how ancient poetry is only the faint echo of ancient 

1 Od. v. 390, a\\’ 8 t€ 5^ rpWov Tinap ^uirX^ajuoj T€\€<r’ For 

different explanations of this and similar verses, see Volcker, Utber 
homerUohe Ueoyrajphie und 1 Voltkunde, Hanover, 1830, p. 31. 
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language, and liow it was tlie simple story of nature 
which, inspired the early poet, and held before his 
mind that deep mirror in which he might see reflected 
the passions of his own soul. For the heart of man, as 
long as it knows but its own bitterness, is silent and 
sullen. It does not tell its love and its loss. There 
may be a mute poetry in solitary grief, but Mnemo- 
syne, the musing goddess of recollection, is not a 
muse herself, though she is the mother of the muses. 
It is the sympathy with the grief of others which 
first gives utterance to the poet’s grief, and opens the 
lips of a silent despair. And if his pain was too 
deep and too sacred, if he could not compare it to the 
suffering of any other human heart, the ancient poet 
had still the heart of nature to commune with, and in 
her silent suffering he saw a noble likeness of what 
he felt and suffered within himself. When, after a 
dark night, the light of the day returned, he thought 
of his own light that would never rise again. When 
he saw the Sun kissing the Dawn, he dreamt of days 
and joys gone for ever. And when the Dawn trembled, 
and grew pale, and departed, and when the Sun 
seemed to look for her, and to lose her the more his 
brilliant eye sought her, an image would rise in his 
mind, and he would remember his own fate and yet 
forget it, while telling in measured words the love 
and loss of the Sun. Such was the origin of poetry. 
Nor was the evening without its charms. And when, 
at the end of a dreary day, the Sun seemed to die 
away in tlie far West, still looking for his Eastern 
bride, and suddenly the heavens opened, and the 
glorious image of the Dawn rose again, her beauty 
deepened by a gloaming sadness — would not the poet 

i % 
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gaze till tlie last ray had vanished, and would not 
the last vanishing ray linger in his heart, and kindle 
there a hope of another life, where he would find 
again what he had loved and lost on earth ? 

There is a radiant, though a short-lived flame, 

That burns for poets in the dawning east ; 

And oft my soul has kindled at the same, 

When the captivity of sleep had ceased. 

There is much suffering in nature to those who have 
eyes for silent grief, and it is this tragedy — the 
tragedy of nature — which is the lifespring of all the 
tragedies of the ancient world. The idea of a young 
hero, whether he is called Baldr, or Sigurd, or Sifrit, 
or Achilles, or Meleager, or Kephalos, dying in the 
fullness of youth, a story so frequently told, localised, 
and individualised, was first suggested by the Sun, 
dying in all his youthful vigour either at the end of 
a day, conquered by the powers of darkness, or at the 
end of the sunny season, stung by the thorn of winter. 
Again, that fatal spell by which these sunny heroes 
must leave their first love, become unfaithful to her 
or she to them, was borrowed from nature. The fate 
of these solar heroes was inevitable, and it was their 
lot to die by the hand or by the unwilling treachery 
of their nearest friends or relatives. The Sun forsakes 
the Dawn, and dies at the end of the day, according 
to an inexorable fate, and bewailed by the whole of 
nature. Or the Sun is the Sun of Spring, who wooes 
the Earth, and then forsakes his bride and grows 
cold, and is killed at last by the thorn of Winter. It 
is an old story, but it is for ever new in the mytho- 
logy and the legends of the ancient world. Thus 
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Baldr, in the Scandinavian Edda, the divine proto- 
type of Sigurd and Sifrit, is beloved by the whole 
world. Gods and men, the whole of nature, all that 
grows and lives, had sworn to his mother not to hurt 
the bright hero. The mistletoe alone, that does not 
grow on the earth, but on trees, had been forgotten, 
and with it Baldr is killed at the winter solstice 

So on the floor lay Balder, dead ; and round 
Lay thickly strewn, swords, axes, darts, and spears, 
Which all the gods in sport had idly thrown 
At Balder, whom no weapon pierced or clove : 

But in his breast stood fixt the fatal bough 
Of mistletoe, which Lok, the accuser, gave 
To Hoder, and unwitting Hoder threw : 

’Gainst that alone had Balder’ s life no charm. 

Thus Isfendiyar, in the Persian epic, cannot be 
wounded by any weapon, yet it is his fate to be killed 
by a thorn, which, as an arrow, is thrown into his 
eye by Rustem. Rustem, again, can only be killed 
by his brother ; Herakles, by the mistaken kindness 
of his wife ; Sifrit, by the anxious solicitude of Kriem- 
Jiilt, or by the jealousy of Br unhilt, whom he had 
forsaken. He is vulnerable in one spot only, like 
Achilles, and it is there where Hagene (the thorn) 
strikes him. All these are fragments of the universal 
solar tragedy. Nature was divided into two realms— 
the one dark, cold, wintry, and deathlike, the other 
bright, warm, vernal, and full of life. Sigurd, as the 
solar hero is called in the Edda, the descendant of 
Odin, slays the serpent Eafnir, and conquers the 
treasure on which Andvari, the dwarf, had pronounced 
his curse. This is the treasure of the Niflungs or 
Nibelungs, the treasure of the earth which the nebu- 
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lous powers of winter and darkness had carried away 
like robbers. The vernal sun wins it back, and like 
Demeter, rich in the possession of her restored daugh- 
ter, the earth becomes for a time rich with all the 
treasures of spring . 1 He then, according to the Edda, 
delivers Brynhild, who had been doomed to a magic 
sleep after being wounded with a thorn by Odin, but 
who is now, like the spring after the sleep of winter, 
brought back to new life by the love of Sigurd. But 
lie, the lord of the treasure (vasupati), is driven on- 
ward by his fate. He plights his troth to Brynhild, 
and gives her the fatal ring he had taken from the 
treasure. But he must leave her, and when he 
arrives at the castle of Gunnar, Gunnar’s wife, Grim- 
liild, makes him forget Brynhild, and he marries her 
daughter, Gudrun. Already his course begins to 
decline. He is bound to Gunnar, nay, he must conquer 
for him his own former bride, Brynhild, whom Gun- 
nar now marries. Gunnar Gjukason seems to signify 
darkness, and thus we see that the awakening and 
budding spring is gone, carried away by Gunnar, like 
Proserpina by Pluto ; like SitA by Edvana. Gudrun, 
the daughter of Grimhild, and sometimes herself called 
Grimhild, whether the latter name meant summer {cf. 
gharma in Sanskrit), or the earth and nature in the 
latter part of the year, is a sister of the dark Gunnar, 
and though now married to the bright Sigurd, she 
belongs herself to the nebulous regions. Gunnar, 
who has forced Sigurd to yield him Brynhild, is now 

1 Cf. Rig-Veda, V. 47, 1 : * Prayu%ati diva7i eti bruvaw& maht 
m&t£ duhUu/t bodhayanti, dvivasantt yuvatiA manishd pitribhyaA & 
sadane <Jrohuv£n&. , On maht m £ t £ = Magna, Matei \ see Grassmann, 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. xvi. p. 169. Duhitur bodhayanti, 
inquiring for or finding her daughter. 
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planning the death of his kinsman, because Brynhild 
has discovered in Sigurd her former lover, and must 
have her revenge. Hogni dissuades his brother 
Gunnar from the murder; but at last the third 
brother, Gudhorm, stabs Sigurd while he is asleep at 
the winter solstice. Brynhild has always loved him, 
and when her hero is killed she distributes the trea- 
sure, and is burnt, like Nanna, on the same pile with 
Sigurd, a sword being placed between the two lovers. 
Gudrun also bewails the death of her husband, but 
she forgets him, and marries Atli, the brother of 
Brynhild. Atli now claims the treasure from Gun- 
nar and Hogni, by right of his wife, and when they 
refuse to give it up, he invites them to his house, and 
makes them prisoners. Gunnar still refuses to reveal 
the spot where the treasure is buried till he sees the 
heart of Hogni, his brother. A heart is brought him, 
but it quivers, and he says, ‘ This is not the heart of 
my brother. 5 The real heart of Hogni is brought at 
last, and Gunnar says, c Now I alone know where the 
treasure lies, and the Rhine shall rather have it than 
I will give it up to thee. 5 He is then bound by Atli, 
and thrown among serpents. But even the serpents 
he charms by playing on the harp with his teeth, till 
at last one viper crawls up to him, and kills him. 

How much has this myth been changed, when we 
find it again in the poem of the Nibelunge as it was 
written down at the end of the twelfth century in Ger- 
many ! All the heroes are Christians, and have been 
mixed up with historical persons of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries. Gunther is localised in Burgundy, 
where we know that, in 435, a Gundicarius or Gun- 
dakarius happened to be a real king, the same who, 
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according to Cassiodorus, was vanquished first by 
Aetius, and afterwards by the Huns of Attila. Hence 
Atli, the brother of Brynhild, and the second husband 
of G-udrun (or Kriemhilt), is identified with Attila, 
the king of the Huns (453) ; nay, even the brother of 
Attila, Bleda, is brought in as Blodelin, the first who 
attacked the Burgundians, and was killed by Dank- 
wart. Other historical persons were drawn into the 
vortex of the popular story, persons for whom there 
is no precedent at all in the Edda. Thus we find in 
the Nibelunge Dietrich von Bern, who is no other 
but Theodoric the Great (455-525), who conquered 
Odoacer in the battle of Ravenna (the famous Raben- 
schlacht), and lived at Yerona, in German, Bern. Iren- 
fried, again, introduced in the poem as the Landgrave 
of Thuringia, has been discovered to be Hermanfried, 
the king of Thuringia, married to Amalaberg, the 
niece of Theodoric. The most extraordinary coin- 
cidence, however, is that by which Sigurd, the lover 
of Brynhild, has been identified with Siegbert, king 
of Austrasia from 561 to 575, who was actually 
married to the famous Brunehault, who actually 
defeated the Huns, and was actually murdered under 
the most tragical circumstances by Fredegond, the 
mistress of his brother Chilperic. This coincidence 
between myth and history is so great, that it has 
induced some euhemeristic critics to derive the whole 
legend of the Nibelunge from Austrasian history, and 
to make the murder of Siegbert by Brunehault the 
basis of the murder of Sifrit or Sigurd by Brynhild. 
Fortunately, it is easier to answer these German than 
the old Greek euhemerists, for we find in contem- 
porary history that Jornandes, who wrote his history 
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at least twenty years before the death of the Austra- 
sian Siegbert, knew already the daughter of the 
mythic Sigurd, Swanhild, who was born, according to 
the Edda, after the murder of her father, and after- 
wards killed by Jormunrek, whom the poem has again 
historicised in Hermanricus, a Gothic king of the 
fourth century. 

Let us now apply to the Greek myths what we 
have learned from the gradual growth of this German 
myth. There are evidently historical facts round 
which the myth of Herakles has crystallised, only we 
cannot substantiate them so clearly as in the myth 
of the Nibelunge, because we have there no con- 
temporaneous historical documents. Yet as the chief 
Herakles is represented as belonging to the royal 
family of Argos, there may have been a Herakles, 
perhaps the son of a king called Ampliitryo, whose 
descendants, after a temporary exile, reconquered that 
part of Greece which had formerly been under the 
sway of Herakles. The traditions of the miraculous 
birth, of many of his heroic adventures, and of his 
death, were as little based on historical facts as the 
legends of Sifrit. In Herakles killing the Hydra 
and similar monsters, we see the reflected image of 
the Delphian Apollo killing the worm, or of Zeus, the 
god of the brilliant sky, with whom Herakles shares 
in common the names of Ideeos, Olympios, and Pan- 
genetor. As the myth of Sigurd and Gunnar throws 
its last broken rays on the kings of Burgundy, and 
on Attila and Theodoric, the myth of the solar 
Herakles was realised in some semi-historical prince 
of Argos and My ken®, Herakles may have been the 
name of the national god of the Heraklid®, and this 
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would explain the enmity of Here, whose worship 
flourished in Argos before the Dorian immigration. 
What was formerly told of a god was transferred to 
Herakles, the leader of the Heraklidse, the worship- 
pers or sons of Herakles, while, at the same time, 
many local and historical facts connected with the 
Heraklidae and their leaders may have been worked 
up with the myth of the divine hero. The idea of 
Herakles being, as it were, the bond- servant of 
Eurystheus is of solar origin — it is the idea of the 
sun fettered to his work, and toiling for men, his 
inferiors in strength and virtue . 1 Thus Sifrit is toil- 
ing for Gunther, and even Apollo is for one year the 
slave of Laomedon — pregnant expressions, neces- 
sitated by the absence of more abstract verbs, and 
familiar even to modern poets : — 

‘ As aptly snits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That tlion shouldst trace.’ 

The later growth of epic and tragical poetry may 
be Greek, or Indian, or Teutonic ; it may take the 
different colours of the different skies, the different 
warmth of the different climes ; nay, it may attract 
and absorb much that is accidental and historical. 
But if we cut into it and analyse it, the blood that 
runs through all the ancient poetry is the same blood; 

1 The Peruvian Inca, Yupanqui, denied the pretension of the sun 
to be the doer of all things, for if he were free, he would go and 
visit other parts of the heavens where he had never been. He is, 
said the Inca, like a tied beast who goes ever round and round in the 
same track. Garcilaso de la Vega , part I. viii. 8. Acosta, Histo - 
ria del Nuevo Orbe , cap. v. Tylor, Early History of Mmhind p. 
843. Brinton, The Myths of the Nero World, p. 55. 
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it is the ancient mythical speech. The atmosphere 
in which the ear]y poetry of the Aryas grew up was 
mythological, it was impregnated with something 
that could not be resisted by those who breathed in 
it. It was like the siren voice of the modem rhyme, 
which has suggested so many common ideas to poets 
writing in a common language. 

We know what Greek and Teutonic poets have 
made of their epic heroes ; let us see now whether 
the swarthy Hindu has been able to throw an equally 
beautiful haze around the names of his mythical 
traditions. 

The story of the loves of Pururavas and Urvasi 
has frequently been told by Hindu poets. We find 
it in# their epic poems, in their Pur-anas, and in the 
BWhat-katha, the ‘ Great Story/ a collection of the 
popular legends of India. It has suffered many 
changes, yet even in Kalidasa’s 1 play, of which I 
shall give a short abstract, we recognise the distant 
background, and we may admire the skill with which 
this poet has breathed new life and human feeling into 
the withered names of a language long forgotten. 

The first act opens with a scene in the Himalaya 
mountains. The nymphs of heaven, on returning 
from an assembly of the gods, have been attacked, 
and are mourning over the loss of TTrvasi, who has 
been carried off by a demon. King Pururavas enters 
on his chariot, and on hearing the cause of their grief, 
hastens to the rescue of the nymph. He soon returns, 
after having vanquished the robber, and restores 

1 Professor Wilson has given the first and really beautiful trans- 
lation of this play in his ‘ Hindu Theatre/ The original was published 
first at Calcutta, and has since been reprinted several times. The 
best edition is that published by Professor Bollensen. 
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Urvasi to her heavenly companions. But while he is 
carrying the nymph back to her friends in his chariot, 
he falls in love with her and she with him. He 
describes how he saw her slowly recovering from her 
terror : 

* She recovers, though but faintly. 

So gently steals the moon upon the night, 

Retiring tardily ; so peeps the flame 
Of coming fires through smoky wreaths ; and thus 
The Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, 
Engulplis the ruin that the crumbling bank 
Has hurled across her agitated course, 

And flows a clear and stately stream again/ 

When they part, Urvasi wishes to turn round once 
more to see Pururavas. She pretends that ‘ a strag- 
gling vine has caught her garland , 5 and, while feigning 
to disengage herself, she calls one of her friends to 
help her. Her friend replies, 

4 No easy task, I fear ; you seem entangled 
Too fast to be set free : but, come what may, 

Depend upon my friendship/ 

The eye of the king then meets that of Urvasi, and 
he exclaims, 

4 A thousand thanks, dear plant, to whose kind aid 
I owe another instant, and behold 
But for a moment, and imperfectly, 

Those half-averted charms/ 

In the second act we meet the king at Allahabad, 
his residence. He walks in the garden of the palace, 
accompanied by a Brahman, who acts the part of the 
gracioso in the Indian drama. He is the confidential 
companion of the king, and knows his love for Urvasi. 
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But lie is so afraid of betraying what must remain a 
secret to everybody at court, and in particular to the 
queen, that he hides himself in a retired temple. 
There a female servant of the queen discovers him, 
and c as a secret can no more rest in his breast than 
morning dew upon the grass/ she soon finds out from 
him why the king is so changed since his return from 
the battle with the demon, and carries the tale to 
the queen. In the meantime, the king is in despair, 
and pours out his grief — 

‘ Like one contending with the stream, 

And still borne backwards by the current’s force.* 

But Urvasi also is sighing for Pururavas, and we sud- 
denly see her, with her friend, descending through the 
air to meet the king. Both are at first invisible to 
him, and listen to the confession of his love. Then 
Urvasi writes a verse on a bircli-leaf, and lets it fall 
near the bower where her beloved reclines. Next, 
her friend becomes visible ; and, at last, Urvasi her- 
self is introduced to the king. After a few moments, 
however, both Urvasi and her friend are called back 
by a messenger of the gods, and Pururavas is left 
alone with his jester. He looks for the leaf on which 
Urvasi had first disclosed her love, but it is lost, car- 
ried away by the wind : 

‘ Breeze of the south, the friend of love and spring, 
Though from the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of these dear characters, her own fair band, 

In proof of her affection, traced ? Thou knowest, 

The lonely lover that in absence pines, 

Lives on such fond memorials.’ 
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But worse than this, the leaf is picked up by the 
queen, who comes to look for the king 1 in the garden. 
There is a scene of matrimonial upbraiding, and, after 
a while, her majesty goes off in a hurry, like a river 
in the rainy season. The king is doubly miserable, 
for though he loves Urvasi, he acknowledges a re- 
spectful deference for his queen. At last he retires : — 

* ’Tis past midday, exhausted by the heat, 

The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree’s root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus, 

Darkened with closing petals ; on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shades; and, even here, 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 

And calls for water to allay his thirst.’ 

At the beginning of the third act we are first in- 
formed of what befel Urvasi, when she was recalled 
to Indra’s heaven. She had to act before Indra — her 
part was that of the goddess of beauty, who selects 
Vishwu for her husband. One of the names of Vishnu 
is Purushottama, and poor Urvasi, when called upon 
to confess whom she loves, forgetting the part she 
has to act, says, * I love Pururavas,’ instead of ‘ I love 
Purushottama.’ The author of the play was so much 
exasperated by this mistake, that he pronounced a 
curse upon Urvasi, that she should lose her divine 
knowledge. But when the performance was over, 
Indra observing her as she stood apart, ashamed and 
disconsolate, called her. The mortal who engrossed 
her thoughts, he said, had been his friend in the 
hours of peril; he had aided him in conflict with 
the enemies of the gods, and was entitled to his 
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acknowledgments. She should, accordingly, repair to 
the monarch, and remain with him ‘ till he beholds 
the offspring she shall bear him/ 

A second scene opens, in the garden of the palace. 
The king has been engaged in the business of the 
state, and retires as the evening approaches : 

‘ So ends the day, the anxious cares of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 

But how to pass the night ? its dreary length 
Affords no promise of relief/ 

A messenger arrives from the queen, apprising his 
majesty that she desires to see him on the terrace 
of the pavilion. The king obeys — and ascends the 
crystal steps while the moon is just about to rise, and 
the east is tinged with red. 

4 King . — ’Tis even so ; illumined by the rays 

Of his yet unseen orb, the evening gloom 
On either hand retires, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. I could gaze for ever/ 

As he is waiting for the queen, his desire for Urvasi 
is awakened again : 

‘ In truth, my fond desire 
Becomes more fervid as enjoyment seems 
Remote, and fresh impediments obstruct 
My happiness — like an impetuous torrent, 

That, checked by adverse rocks, awhile delays 
Its course, till high with chafing waters swollen 
It rushes past with aggravated fury. 

As spreads the moon its lustre, so my love 
Grows with advancing night/ 
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On a sudden Urvasi enters on a heavenly c&r, accom- 
panied by her friend. They are invisible again, and 
listen to the king; but the moment that Urvasi 
is about to withdraw her veil, the queen appears. 
She is dressed in white, without any ornaments ; and 
comes to propitiate her husband, by taking a vow. 

‘ King . — In truth she pleases me. Thus chastely robed 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 
With sacred flowers alone, her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion — thus arrayed 
She moves with heightened charms. 

* Queen . — My gracious lord, I would perform a rite, 

Of which you are the object, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
May for brief time occasion you. 

1 King . — You do me wrong ; your presence is a favour, 

. . . . Yet trust me, it is needless 

To wear this tender form, as slight and delicate 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 

In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not your care — your favour is his happi- 
ness. 

‘ Queen . — Not vain my vow, since it already wins me 
My lord’s complacent speech.’ 

Then the queen performs her solemn vow ; she 
calls upon the god of the moon — 

* Hear, and attest 

The sacred promise that I make my husband ! 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and com- 
placency.* 

The Brahman (the confidential friend of the king), 
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apart to Purftravas — 

‘The culprit that escapes before his hand is cut off deter- 
mines never to run such a risk again.’ (Aloud.) ‘ What then ; 
is his majesty indifferent to your grace ? * 

‘ Queen , — Wise sir, how think you — to promote his happi- 
ness 

I have resigned my own. Does such a purpose 
Prove him no longer dear to me ? 

‘ King, — I am not what you doubt me ; but the power 
Abides with you : do with me as you will. 

Give me to whom you please, or if you please, 
Retain me still your slave. 

* Queen, — Be what you list ; 

My vow is plighted — nor in vain the rite, 

If it afford you satisfaction. Come 
Hence, girls ; ’tis time we take our leave. 

' King, — Not so : 

So soon to leave me is no mark of favour. 

* Queen, — You must excuse me ; I may not forego 

The duties I have solemnly incurred.’ 

It does not bring* out the character of the king 
under a very favourable light, that this scene of matri- 
monial reconciliation, when the queen acts a part 
which we should hardly expect on an Oriental stage, 
should be followed immediately by the apparition of 
Urvasi. She has been present, though invisible, 
during the preceding conversation between him and 
his queen, and she now advances behind the king, 
and covers his eyes with her hands. 

* It must be Urvasi (the king says) ; 

No other hand could shed such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame. The solar ray 

VOL. IV. K 
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Wakes not the night’s fair blossom ; that alone 
Expands when conscious of the moon’s dear presence/ 1 

TJrvasi takes the resignation of the queen in good 
earnest, and claims the king as granted her by right. 
Her friend takes leave, and she now remains with 
Pururavas as his beloved wife. 

‘ Urvasi . — I lament 

I caused my lord to suffer pain so long, 

i King . — Nay, say not so ! The joy that follows grief 
Gains richer zest from agony foregone. 

The traveller who, faint, pursues his track 
In the fierce day alone can tell how sweet 
The grateful shelter of the friendly tree/ 

The next act is the gem of the whole play, 
though it is very difficult to imagine how it was 
performed without a mise en scene such as our 
modern theatres would hardly be able to afford. It 
is a melo-dramatic intermezzo, very different in style 
from the rest of the play. It is all in poetry, and in 
the most perfect and highly elaborate metres. Be- 
sides, it is not written in Sanskrit, but in Prakrit, 
the lingua vulgaris of India, poorer in form, but 
more melodious in sound than Sanskrit. Some of 
the verses are like airs to be performed by a chorus, 
but the stage directions which are given in the MSS. 
are so technical as to make their exact interpretation 
extremely difficult. 

1 This refers to a very well-known legend. There is one lotus 
which expands its flowers at the approach of the sun and closes them 
during night ; while another, the beloved of the moon, expands them 
during night and closes them during day-time. We have a similar 
myth of the daisy , the Anglo-Saxon dccges edge , day’s eye, Words- 
worth’s darling. 
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We first have a chorus of nymphs, deploring 
the fate of Urvasi. She had been living with the 
king in the groves of a forest, in undisturbed happi- 
ness — 

* Whilst wandering pleasantly along the brink 
Of the Mandakini, a nymph of air, 

Who gambolled on its sandy shore, attracted 
The monarch’s momentary glance — and this 
Aroused the jealous wrath of Urvasi. 

Thus incensed 

She heedlessly forgot the law that bars 
All female access from the hateful groves 
OfKartikeya. Trespassing the bounds 
Proscribed, she suffers now the penalty 
Of her transgression, and, to a slender vine 
Transformed, there pines till time shall set her free/ 

Mournful strains are heard in the air — • 

‘ Soft voices low sound in the sky, 

Where the nymphs a companion deplore 
And lament, as together they fly, 

The friend they encounter no more. 

< So sad and melodious awakes 

The plaint of the swan o’er the stream 
When the red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the wave the day’s orient beam. 

t Amidst the lake where the lotus, shining, 

Its flowers unfold to the sunny beam, 

The swan, for her lost companion pining, 

Swims sad and slow o’er the lonely stream/ 

The king now enters, his features expressing in- 
sanity — his dress disordered. The scene represents 
a wild forest, clouds gathering overhead, elephants, 
deer, peacocks, and swans are seen. Here are rocks 

k % 
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and waterfalls, lightning and rain. The king first 
rushes frantically after a cloud which he mistakes 
for a demon that carried away his bride. 

‘ Hold, treacherous friend ; suspend thy flight — forbear : 
Ah ! whither wouldst thou bear my beauteous bride ? 
And now his arrows sting me ; thick as hail, 

From yonder peak, whose sharp top pierces heaven, 
They shower upon me.’ 

[. Rushes forward as to the attach , then pauses , and 
looks upwards .] 

* It is no demon, but a friendly cloud, — 

No hostile quiver, but the bow of Indra ; 

The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts, — 

And I mistake the lightning for my love/ 

These raving strains are interrupted by airs, be- 
wailing the fate of the separated lovers ; but it is 
impossible to give an idea of the real beauty of the 
whole, without much fuller extracts than we are able 
to give. The following passages may suffice : — 

‘ Ah me ! whatever I behold but aggravates 
My woe. These bright and pendulous flowers, 
Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes, 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall I learn 
If she have passed this way P ’ 

He addresses various birds, and asks them whether 
they have seen his love, — the peacock, c the bird of 
the dark blue throat and eye of jet/ — the cuckoo, 
4 whom lovers deem Love’s messenger/— the swans, 
* who are sailing northward, and whose elegant gait 
betrays that they have seen her/ — the fcakravaka, 
‘ a bird who, during the night, is himself separated 
from his mate/ — but none give answer. Neither he, 
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nor tlie bees who murmur amidst the petals of the 
lotus, nor the royal elephant, that reclines with his 
mate under the kadamba tree, has seen the lost one. 

‘ King . — From his companion he accepts the bough, 

Her trunk has snapped from the balm-breathing 
tree — 

How rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 
He crushes it. 

Deep on the mountain’s breast, 
A yawning chasm appears — snch shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymphs of air and earth. Perchance, 
My Urvasi now lurks within the grotto, 

In cool seclusion. I will enter. — All 
Is utter darkness. Would the lightning’s flash 
Now blaze to guide me — No, the cloud disdains— 
Such is my fate perverse — to shed for me 
Its many- channelled radiance. Be it so. 

I will retire — but first the rock address. 

Air . 

1 With homy hoofs and a resolute breast, 

The boar through the thicket stalks ; 

He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest’s gloomiest walks. 

* Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
The forest verge, — oh tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph, as beauteous as the bride of love, 
Mounting, with slender frame, thy steep ascent 
Or, wearied, resting in thy crowning woods ? 
How ! no reply ? remote, he hears me not, — 

I will approach him nearer. 

Air . 

* From the crystal summits the glistening springs 
Rush down the flowery sides, 
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And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 

As among the peaks he hides. 

Say, mountain so favoured, — have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 

‘ Now, by my hopes, he answers ! He has seen her : 
Where is she P — say. Alas ! again deceived. 

Alone I hear the echo of my words, 

As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll, 

And multiplied return. Ah, Urvasi ! 

Fatigue has overcome me. I will rest 
Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 

And gather vigour from the breeze that gleans 
Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 

Whilst gazing on the stream whose new swoln waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul, and fill it with delight. 

The rippling wave is like her arching brow ; 

The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue ; 

The foamy spray, her white loose floating robe ; 
And this meandering course the current tracks, 
Her undulating gait. All these recall 
My soon-offended love. I must appease her ...» 
I’ll back to where my love first disappeared. 

Yonder the black deer couchant lies ; of him 
I will inquire. Oh, antelope, behold .... 

How ! he averts his gaze, as if disdaining 
To hear my suit ! Ah no, he, anxious, marks 
His doe approach him ; tardily she comes, 

Her frolic fawn impeding her advance.’ 

At last the king finds a gem, of ruddy radiance ; 
it is the gem of union, which, by its mighty spell, 
should restore Urvaai to her lover. He holds it in 
his hands, and embraces the vine, which is now 
transformed into Urvasl. The gem is placed on 
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Urvasi ’s forehead, and the king and his heavenly 
queen return to Allahabad. 

c Yonder cloud 

Shall be our downy car, to waft us swift 

And lightly on our way ; the lightning’s wave 

Its glittering banners ; and the bow*of Indra (the rainbow) 

Hangs as its over-arching canopy 

Of variegated and resplendent hues.’ 

[ Exeunt on the cloud . Music.] 

The fifth and last act begins with an unlucky 
incident. A hawk has borne away the ruby of re- 
union. Orders are sent to shoot the thief, and, after 
a short pause, a forester brings the jewel and the 
arrow by which the hawk was killed. An inscrip- 
tion is discovered on the shaft, which states that it 
belonged to Ay us, the son of Urvasi and Pururavas. 
The king is not aware that Urvasi has ever borne 
him a son ; but while he is still wondering, a female 
ascetic enters, leading a boy with a bow in his hand. 
It is Ayus, the son of Urvasi, whom his mother 
confided to the pious Xyavana, who educated him in 
the forest, and now sends him back to his mother. 
The king soon recognises Ayus as his son. Urvasi 
also comes to embrace him : — 

‘ Her gaze intent 

Is fixed upon him, and her heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarf.’ 

But why has she concealed the birth of this child ? 
and why is she now suddenly bursting into tears ? 
She tells the king herself, 
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4 When for your love I gladly left the courts 
Of heaven, the monarch thus declared his will : 

“ Go, and be happy with the prince, my friend ; 
But when he views the son that thou shalt bear him, 
Then hitherward direct thy prompt return/* . . . « 
The fated term expires, and to console 
His father for my loss, he is restored. 

I may no longer tarry. 

4 King. — The tree that languished in the summer’s blaze 
Puts forth, reviving, as young rain descends, 

Its leafy shoots, when lo ! the lightning bursts 
Pierce on its top, and fells it to the ground. 

4 Urvasi. — But what remains for me P my task on earth 

Fulfilled. Once gone, the king will soon forget me. 

4 King. — Dearest, not so. It is no grateful task 
To tear our memory from those we love. 

But we must bow to power supreme : do you 
Obey your lord ; for me, I will resign 
My throne to this my son, and with the deer 
Will henceforth mourn amidst the lonely woods/ 

Preparations are made for the inauguration of the 
young king, when a new deus ex machina appears — 
Narada, the messenger of Indra. 

4 Messenger. — May your days be many ! King, attend : 

The mighty Indra, to whom all is known, 

By me thus intimates his high commands. 
Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow, 

And Urvasi shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds/ 

After this all concludes happily. Nymphs descend 
from heaven with a golden vase containing the water 
of the heavenly Ganges, a throne, and other para- 
phernalia, which they arrange. The prince is in- 
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augurated as partner of tlie empire, and all go 
together to pay their homage to the queen, who had 
so generously resigned her rights in favour of Urvasi, 
the heavenly nymph. 

Here, then, we have the full flower whose stem 
we trace through the Pur&was and the Mah&bh&rata 
to the Br&hmawas and the Veda, while the seed lies 
buried deep in that fertile stratum of language from 
which all the Aryan dialects draw their strength and 
nourishment. Mr. Carlyle had seen deep into the 
very heart of mythology when he said, ‘Thus, 
though tradition may have but one root, it grows, 
like a banian, into a whole over-arching labyrinth of 
trees. 5 The root of jail the stories of Pururavas and 
Urvasi, were short proverbial expressions, of which 
ancient dialects are so fond. Thus— ‘ Urvasi loves 
Pururavas, 5 meant ‘ the sun rises ; 5 ‘ Urvasi sees Puru- 
ravas naked, 5 meant ‘ the dawn is gone ; 5 ‘ Urvasi 
finds Pururavas again, 5 meant ‘the sun is setting. 5 
The names of Pururavas and Urvasi are of Indian 
growth, and we cannot expect to find them identi- 
cally the same in other Aryan dialects. But the 
same ideas pervade the mythological language of 
Greece. There one of the many names of the dawn 
was Eurydike (p. 40G). The name of her husband is, 
like many Greek words, inexplicable, but Orpheus is 
the same word as the Sanskrit IWbhu or Arbhu, 
tvliich, though it is best known as the name of the 
three jRibhus, was used in the Veda as an epithet of 
Indra, and a name also of the sun. The old story then, 
was this : ‘ Eurydike is bitten by a serpent [i.e. by 
the night), she dies, and descends into the lower 
regions. Orpheus follows her, and obtains from the 
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gods that his wife should follow him if he promised* 
not to look back. Orpheus promises, — ascends from 
the dark world below ; Eurydike is behind him as 
he rises, but, drawn by doubt or by love, he looks 
round; — the first ray of the sun glances at the dawn, 
— and the dawn fades away.’ There may have been 
an old poet of the name of Orpheus, — for old poets 
delight in solar names ; but, whether he existed or 
not, certain it is, that the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydike was neither borrowed from a real event, 
nor invented without a motive. In India also, 
the myth of the Ribhus has taken a local and 
historical colouring by a mere similarity of names. 
A man, or a tribe of the name of BWbu (Rv. VI. 
45, 31-33) j 1 was admitted into the Brahmanic com- 
munity. They were carpenters, and had evidently 
rendered material assistance to the family of a Vedic 
chief, Bharadv%a. As they had no Vaidik gods, the 
Ribhus were made over to them, and many things 
were ascribed to these gods which originally applied 
only to the mortal BWbus. These historical realities 
will never yield to a mythological analysis, while the 
truly mythological answers at once if we only know 
how to test it. There is a way by which that 
ancient dialect can be retranslated into the common 
language of the Aryans. 

I must come to a close ; but it is difficult to leave 
a subject in which, as in an arch, each stone by itself 
threatens to fall, while the whole arch would stand 
the strongest pressure. One myth more. — We have 
seen how the sun and the dawn have suggested 

1 This explains the passage in Mmu X. 107, and shows how it 
Ought to be corrected. 
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so many expressions of love, that we may well ask, 
did the Aryan nations, previous to their separation, 
know the most ancient of the gods, the god of love ? 
Was Eros known at that distant period of awakening 
history, and wha/fc was meant by the name by which 
the Aryans called him? The common etymology 
derives Eros from a Sanskrit root, vri or var, which 
means to choose, to select. 

Now, if the name of love had first been coined in 
our ball-rooms, such an etymology might be defen- 
sible, but surely the idea of weighing, comparing, 
and prudently choosing could not have struck a 
strong and genuine heart as the most prominent 
feature of love. Let us imagine, as well as we can, 
the healthy and strong feelings of a youthful race 
of men, free to follow the call of their hearts — 
unfettered by the rules and prejudices of a refined 
society, and controlled only by those laws which 
nature and the graces have engraved on every 
human heart. Let us imagine such hearts suddenly 
lighted up by love, — by a feeling of which they 
knew not either whence it came and whither it 
would carry them; an impulse they did not even 
know how to name. If they wanted a name for it, 
where could they look? Was not love to them like 
an awakening from sleep ? Was it not like a morn 
radiating with heavenly splendour over their souls, 
pervading their hearts with a glowing warmth, 
purifying their whole being like a fresh breeze, and 
illuminating the whole world around them with a 
new light ? If it was so, there was but one name by 
which they could express love, — there was but one 
similitude for the roseate bloom that betrays the 
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dawn of love — it was the blush of the day , the 
rising of the sun. < The sun has risen/ they said, 
where we say, ‘ 1 love ; 5 ‘ the sun has set, 5 they said, 
where we say, * I have loved. 5 

And this, which we might have guessed, if we 
could but throw off the fetters of our own language, 
is fully confirmed by an analysis of ancient speech. 
The name of the dawn in Sanskrit is ushas, the 
Greek f/ Ea>$, both feminine. But the Yeda knows also 
a masculine dawn, or rather a dawning sun (Agni 
aushasya, f E <wo$), and in this sense Ushas might be 
supposed to have taken in Greek the form of *E pco?. 
S is frequently changed into r. In Sanskrit it is a 
general rule that s followed by a media becomes r. 
In Greek we have the Lakonic forms in op instead of 
ov (Ahrens, ‘ D. D. 5 § 8) ; in Latin, an r between two 
vowels often exists in ancient inscriptions under the 
more original form of s (asa=ara). The very word 
ushas has in Latin taken the form of aurora , which 
is derived from an intermediate auros , auroris , like 
flora , from flos, floris. 

But, however plausible such analogies may seem, 
it is only throwing dust in our eyes if comparative 
philologists imagine they can establish in this man- 
ner the transition of a Sanskrit sh into a Greek r. 
No, whatever analogies other dialects may exhibit, 
no Sanskrit sh between two vowels has ever as yet 
been proved to be represented by a Greek r. There- 
fore Eros cannot be Ushas. 

And yet the name of Eros was originally that of 
the dawning sun. The sun in the Yeda is frequently 
called the runner, the quick racer, or simply the horse, 
while in the more humanised mythology of Greoce, 
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and also in many parts of tlie Veda, he is represented 
as standing on his cart, which in the Veda is drawn 
by two, seven, or ten horses, while in Greek we also 
have the quadriga : — 

H Apfjtara pev t aSe Xapnrpa. redpt7nr(jjy 
"HAtoc rfiri Xapiret Kara yfjy . 

These horses are called haritas ; they are always 
feminine. They are called bhadr&s, happy or joy- 
ful (I. 115, 3) ; &itr&s, many-coloured (I. 115, 3) ; 
ghr-it^/cis and ghrttasnas, bathed in dew (IV. 6, 
9) ; svarc&as, with beautiful steps; vitaprishtfA&s, 
with lovely backs (V. 45, 10). Thus we read: 

Rv. IX. 63, 9. c The Sun has yoked the ten 
Hants for his journey.’ 

Rv. I. 50, 8. c The seven Harits bring thee, 0 
bright Sun, on thy cart.’ 

Rv. IV. 13, 3. 6 The seven Harits bring him, 

the Sun, the spy of the world.’ 

In other passages, however, they take a more 
human form, and as the Dawn which is sometimes 
called simply asvd, the mare, is well known by the 
name of the sister, these Harits also are called the 
Seven Sisters (VII. 66, 15) ; and in one passage (IX. 
86, 37) they appear as 4 the Harits with beautiful 
wings.’ After this I need hardly say that we have 
here the prototype of the Grecian ‘ Oharites.’ 1 

I should like to follow the track which this recog- 
nition of the Chari tes, as the Sanskrit Haritas, 

1 This point has been more fully discussed in the Second Series 
of my Lectures on the Science of Language , p, 408 seq, (1880). 
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opens to comparative mythology ; but I must return 
to Eros, in whose company they so frequently ap- 
pear. If, according to the laws which regulate the 
metamorphosis of common Aryan words adopted in 
Greek or Sanskrit, we try to transliterate spec s into 
Sanskrit, we find that its derivative suffix eos, ecros is 
the same as the termination of the participle of the 
perfect. This termination is commonly represented 
in Sanskrit by vas, nom. masc. v&n, fern, us hi, neut. 
vat, and this, though very different grammatically, 
may etymologically be considered as a parallel form 
of the originally possessive suffix vat, nom. masc. 
v&n, fem, vati, neut. vat. There being no short e 
in Sanskrit, and a Greek p corresponding to a San- 
skrit r, specs, specros , if it existed at all in Sanskrit, 
would have had the form of ar-vas, nom. arv&n, 
gen. ar-ushas. Now it is true that we do not find 
in Sanskrit ar-v&n, gen. ar-ushas, with any mean- 
ing that approaches the Greek specs. But we find 
ar-vat, gen. ar-vatas, which in the later Sanskrit 
means a horse, and which in the Yeda has retained 
traces of its radical power, and still displays the 
sense of quick, running, vehement. This very word 
is applied to the Sun, so that in some passages it 
stands as the name of the Sun, while in others it is 
used as a substantive, meaning horse or rider. Thus, 
through the irresistible influence of the synonymous 
character of ancient language, and without any 
poetical effort on the part of the speaker, those who 
spoke of the sun as arvat, spoke and thought at the 
same time of a horse or rider. The word arvat, 
though intended only to express the rapid sun, set 
other ideas vibrating which gradually changed the 
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sun into a horse or a horseman. Ar vat means simply 
horse in passages like I. 91, 20 : 

4 The god Soma gives us the cow ; Soma gives us 
the quick horse ; Soma gives a strong son. 5 

It means horseman or runner, Rv. I. 152, 5 : 

4 The rider is born without a horse, without a 
bridle. 5 

The rider who is meant here is the rising sun, 
and there is a whole hymn addressed to the sun as a 
horse. Nay, the growth of language and thought 
is so quick that in the Yeda the myth turns, so to 
speak, back upon itself; and one of the poets (I. 163, 
2) praises the bright Yasus, because 6 out of the sun 
they have wrought a horse. 5 Thus arvat becomes 
by itself, without any adjective or explanation, the 
name for sun, like surya, aditya, or any other of 
liis old titles. Rv. I. 163, 3, the poet tells the sun, 
4 Thou, 0 Arvat (horse), art Aditya 5 (the sun) ; and 
(VI. 12, 6), Agni, or the fire of the sun, is invoked by 
the same name : 4 Thou, 0 Arvat, keep us from evil 
report ! O Agni, lighted with all the fires ! thou 
givest treasures, thou sendest away all evils ; let us 
live happy for hundred winters ; let us have good 
offspring.’ 

Before we can show how the threads of this name 
of the sun in India enter into the first woof of the 
god of love in Greece, we have still to observe that 
sometimes the horses, i.e. the rays of the sun, are 
called not only haritas, but rohitas (or roliit&s) 
and arushis (or arushfts). Rv.L14, 12: 4 Yoke 
the A'ruslns to thy cart, 0 bright Agni ! the Hants, 
the Rohits ! with them bring the gods to us ! 5 These 
names may have been originally mere adjectives. 
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meaning red, bright, or brown, 1 but they soon grew 
into names of certain animals belonging to certain 
gods, according to their different colour and character. 
Thus we read : 

Rv. II. 10, 2. ‘ Hear thou, the brilliant Agni, my 
prayer; whether the two black horses (sy&v&Z) bring 
thy cart, or the two ruddy (r 6 hit 4), or the two red 
horses (arusha)/ 

And again : 

Rv. VII. 42, 2. ‘ Yoke the Hants and the Rohits, 
or the Arushas which are in thy stable/ 

A'rushi, by itself, is also used for cow; for in- 
stance, VIII. 55, 3, where a poet says that he has 
received four hundred cows (arushin&m 7catu/^- 
satam). These arushis, or bright cows, belong 
more particularly to the Dawn, and instead of saying 
4 the day dawns/ the old poets of the Veda say fre- 
quently, ‘the bright cows return 9 (Rv. I. 92, 1). We 
found that the Hants were sometimes changed into 
seven sisters, and thus the A'rushis also, originally 
the bright cows, underwent the same metamorphosis : 

Rv. X. 5, 5. ‘ He brought the Seven Sisters, the 

A'rushis (the bright cows) or (X. 8, 3), ‘When the 
sun flew up, the A'rushis refreshed their bodies in 
the water.’ 

Sanskrit scholars need hardly be told that this 
arushl is in reality the feminine of a form arvas, 
nom. arv&n, gen. arushas, while arvati is the femi- 
nine of ar-vat, nom. arva, gen. arvatas. As vid- 

1 Poi che l’altro mattin la bella Aurora 
L’aer sercn f6 bianco e rosso e giallo. — Ariosto, xxiii. 52. 

Si cbe le bianche e le vermiglie guance, 

LA dove io era, della bella Aurora, 

Per troppa etate divenivan ranee. — Dante, Pwrgatorio, ii. 7. 
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v&'n, knowing, forms its feminine vidushi (feikit- 
v&'n, fcikitushi), so arvd(w) leads to arushl, a 
form which fully explains the formation of the femi- 
nine of the past participle in Greek. This may be 
shown by the following equation: — vidvd'n : vidu- 
shi =el8<o$ : dSvla. This feminine arushl is im- 
portant for our purpose, because it throws new light 
on the formation of another word, viz. arusha, a 
masculine, meaning bright or red, and in the Yeda a 
frequent epithet of the sun. Arusha, gen. asya, 
follows the weak declension, and arushl is by San- 
skrit grammarians considered as the regular feminine 
of arushd. Arusha, as compared with the parti- 
cipial form ar-vas, is formed like Sia/eropos, ov, instead 
of StatcTcop , opos ; like Latin vamm , i, instead of vas> 
vasis ; like Prakrit ftaranteshu, instead of k aratsu; 
like Modern Greek rj vmra, instead of 17 

This arusha, as applied in the Yeda to bright 
and solar deities, brings us as near to the Greek 
Eros as we can expect. It is used in the sense of 
bright : 

Rv. VII. 75 , 6. ‘ The red bright horses are seen 

bringing to us the brilliant Dawn.’ 

The horses 1 of Indra, of Agni, of Brihaspati, as 
quick as the wind, and as bright as suns, who lick 
the udder of the dark cow, the night, are called 
arushd; the smoke which rises from the burning 
sun at daybreak, the limbs of the sun with which he 
climbs the sky, the thunderbolt which Indra throws, 

1 ‘Arusha, si voisin d’Aruwa (cocher du soleil), et d’Arus (le soleil), 
se retrouve en Zend sous la forme d’Aurusha (dont Anquetil faifc 
Eorosh, l’oiseau), les chevaux qui trainent Serosh.’ — Buraouf, 
Bhagavata- Pura/ta, p. LXXIX, 

VOL. IV, L 
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the fire which is seen by day and by night, all are 
called a rush a. ‘ He who fills heaven and earth with 
light, who runs across the darkness along the sky, 
who is seen among the black cows of the night , 5 he is 
called arusha or the bright hero (arusho vrtsha). 

And this bright solar hero, whether Agni 1 or 
Surya, is in the Veda, as in Greek mythology, repre- 
sented as a child. 

Ev. III. 1, 4. ( The Seven Sisters have nursed 

him, the joyful, the white one, as he was born, the 
red one (Arusha), by growth ; the horses came as to 
a foal that is born 5 the gods brought up Agni when 
he was born . 5 

Arusha is applied to the young sun in the Veda; 
the sun who drives away the dark night, and sends 
his first ray to awaken the world : 

Ev. VII. 71, 1. ‘ Night goes away from her sister, 
the Dawn ; the dark one opens the path for Arusha . 5 

, Though in some of his names there is an uninten- 
tional allusion to his animal character, he soon takes 
a purely human form. He is called Nrtfcakshas 
(III. 15, 8 ), c having the eyes of a man ; 5 and even his 
wings, as Grimm 2 will be glad to learn, have begun 
to grow in the Veda, where once, at least (V. 47, 3), 
he is called Arusha/*, suj>arwas, ‘ the bright sun 
with beautiful wings : 5 

Tor b* fjroi dirjrol fxev'FjputT a KtiXovffi 7r orrjvov, 
'Addvaroi be Ilrcpwra, hit nrepo^vrop 1 ardynjr. 

1 How the god K&ma was grafted on Agni, may be seen from 
later passages in the Atharva-veda, the Taittiriya-sanhita, and some 
of the Grihya-shtras . — Indische Studien , vol. v. pp. 224-22C. 

8 See Jacob Grimm’s Essay on the God of Love, 
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As Eros is the child of Zeus, Arusha is called the 
child of Dyaus (Diva A si s us). 

Rv. IV. 15, 6. ‘Him, the god Agni, they 
adorn and purify every day like a strong horse — 
like Arushd (the bright sun), the child of Dyaus 
(heaven).* 

Rv. VI. 49, 2. 4 Let ns worship Agni, the child 

of Dyaus, the son of strength, Arusha, the bright 
light of the sacrifice. 5 

This deity is the first of the gods, for he comes 
(V. 1, 5) agre ahnam, ‘at the point of the days; 5 
ushas&m agre (VII. 8, 1 ; X. 45,5), ‘at the begin- 
ning of the dawns ; 5 but in one passage two daughters 
are ascribed to him, different in appearance — the one 
decked with the stars, the other brilliant by the light 
of the sun — Day and Night, who are elsewhere called 
the daughters of the Sun. As the god of love, in the 
Greek sense of the word, Arusha does not occur, 
neither has love, as a mere feeling, been deified in the 
Veda under any name. Kama, who is the god of 
love in the later Sanskrit, never occurs in the Veda 
with personal or divine attributes, except in one pas- 
sage of the tenth book, and here love is rather re- 
presented as a power of creation than as a personal 
being. But there is one other passage in the Veda, 
where K&ma, love, is clearly applied to the rising 
sun. The whole hymn (II. 88, 6) is addressed to 
Savitar, the sun. It is said, ‘ He rises as a mighty 
flame — he stretches out his wide arms — he is even 
like the wind. When he stops his horses, all activity 
ceases, and the night follows in his track. But 
before the night has half finished her weaving, the 
sun rises again. Then Agni goes to all men and to 

L % 
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all houses ; his light is powerful, and his mother, the 
Dawn, gives him the best share, the first worship 
among men/ Then the poet goes on : 

‘He came back, with wide strides, longing for 
victory ; the love of all men came near. The eternal 
approached, leaving the work (of Night) half-done ; 
he followed the command of the heavenly Savitar/ 

‘The love of all men,’ may mean he who is loved 
by all men, or who grants their wishes to all men ; 
yet I do not think it is by accident that KAma, love, 
is thus applied to the rising sun. 

Even in the latest traditions of the Pur&nas, the 
original solar character of the god of love, the 
beloved of the Dawn, was not quite forgotten. For 
we find that one of the names given to the son of 
KAma, to Aniruddha , 1 the irresistible [avUaros fiaxav), 
is Ush&pati, the lord of the Dawn. 

If we place clearly before our mind all the ideas 
and allusions which have clustered round the names 
of Arvat and Arusha in the Yeda, the various 
myths told of Eros, which at first seem so contra- 
dictory, become perfectly intelligible. He is in 
Hesiod the oldest of the gods, born when there exist 
as yet only Chaos and Earth. In the Veda we have 
‘Arusha born at the beginning of all the days/ He 
is the youngest of the gods, the son of Zeus, the 
friend of the Charites, also the son of the chief 
Cliari s, Aphrodite, in whom we can hardly fail to 
discover a female Eros (an Ush& instead of an Agni 
aushasya).* Every one of these myths finds its 

1 The story of Ushd, Aniruddha, and Altralekhd is told by 
$omadeva (transl. VI. c. 27-34, p. 134; Vishwi-pur&wa, p. 649; 
llarivavwa, si. 9910). 

2 Cf. Radius Helena , 16, Xaplrwv fiacriXuav 'AQpoSlTTjy, 
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key in the Veda. Eros or Aruslia is the rising sun, 
and hence the child, the son of Dyaus ; he yokes the 
Harits, and is, if not the son, 1 at least the beloved 
of the Dawn. Besides, in Greek mythology also, Eros 
has many fathers and many mothers ; and one pair of 
parents given him by Sappho, Heaven and Earth, is 
identical with his Vaidik parents, Dyaus and I 

1 Of, ‘Maxim. Tyr.* XXTV. rbv 'Spend <f>r}criu y AtoT^a ZUoKpdrti 
ob irouJa, &AA’ b.K6\ovQov rrjs ' Afppoblvris, Kal dtpdirovra theu. See Preller, 
Greek Mythology, p. 238. 

2 The objections raised by Professor Curtins ( Gi'undziige dor 

Gricchwchen Etymologie , p. 114) against the common origin of 
4 pas and arvat deserve careful attention. 4 How can we separate 
*E poos, 1 he says, * from tpos, tpajxai, ip aw, iparSs, ipartivds, and other 
words, all of ancient date, and even Homeric ? They cannot have 
sprung from the name fycos, and if we suppose that they sprang 
from the same root ar, to which we have to assign the sense of 
going, running, striving, fyos would mean striving, or desire, and it 
would be difficult to prove that the cognate * Epoos started from the 
meaning of horse, or solar horse, which in Sanskrit was assigned to 
arvat.’ Professor Curtius then proceeds to urge the same objec- 
tions against the etymology of Charis : * For what shall we do,’ he 
Bays, * with x a p4> X a ^P w » X a P^C°M at > X a P^ €ls ? ’ With regard to Charis, I 
may refer to the explanations which I have given in the Science 
of Language, ii. p. 475, where I hope I have proved that Charis 
cannot be placed, as Professor Curtius proposes, in the same 
category of deities as Atip.6s or *<5j3os ; and that there is nothing in 
the least improbable in certain derivatives of an ancient Aryan root 
taking a mythological character, while others retain an analogous 
appellative meaning. From the root dyu, to shine, we have Dyaus 
and Z tbs : but we also have in Sanskrit diva and dina,day ; and in 
Greek Mtos, at noon day, Sij\os, bright. From the root vas or 
ush, to glow, to burn, we have *E aria, Vesta, Ushas, Eos, Aurora: 
but likewise Sanskrit usra, early, ushrca, hot ; Latin uro, avrum ; 
Greek atfw, a t-piov, Unless we suppose that roots, after having 

given rise to a single mythological name, were struck by instan- 
taneous sterility, or that Greek mythological names can only be 
derived from roots actually employed in that language, what we 
observe in the case of Eros and Charis is the natural and almost 
inevitable result of the growth of language and myth, such as we 
now understand it. Greek scholars have asked, * how can we separate 
ip/xrjptbw from *E pprjs (Grundziige, p. 312), or ipivvvup from 
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India, however, is not Greece ; and though we may 
trace the germs and roots of Greek words and Greek 

’Epiwvs (Welcker) ? * Yet few have questioned Kuhn’s etymology 
of *E p/xrjs and 'Zpwvvs, whatever difference of opinion may prevail as 
to the exact process by which these two deities came to be what 
they are. But, on the other hand, I cannot protest too strongly 
against the opinion that has been ascribed to me, that the Greeks 
were in any way conscious of the secondary or idiomatic meaning 
w r hich arvat and liar it had assumed in India. In India both 
ar vat, running, and bar it, bright, become recognised names for 
horse. As arvat was also applied to the sun, the heavenly runner, 
the conception of the sun as a horse became almost inevitable, and 
required no poetical effort on the part of people speaking Sanskrit. 
Nothing of the kind happened in Greek. In Greek €pvs was never 
used as an appellative in the sense of horse, as little as feus was 
used, except in later times, to signify the material sky. But unless 
we are prepared to look upon Eros, * the oldest of the Greek gods,’ 
as a mere abstraction, as, in fact, a kind of Cupid, I thought, and I 
still think, that we have to admit among the earliest worshippers of 
Eros, even on Greek soil, a faint recollection of the ancient Aryan 
mythology in which the same word as Eros had been applied to the 
sun, and especially the rising sun. All the rest is simple and easy. 
The root ar, no doubt, had the sense of running or rushing, and might 
have yielded therefore names expressive of quick motion as well as 
of strong desire. Not every shoot, however, that springs from such 
a seed, lives on, when transferred to a different soil. JCros might 
have been the name for horse in Greece as arvat was in India, but 
it was not ; arvat, or some other derivative like art ha, might have 
expressed desire in Sanskrit as it did in Greek, but this, too, was 
not the case. Why certain words die, and others live on, why 
certain meanings of words become prominent so as to cause the 
absorption of all other meanings, we have no chance of explaining. 
We must take the work of language as we find it, and in dis- 
entangling the curious skein, we must not expect to find one 
continuous thread, but rest satisfied if we can separate the broken 
ends, and place them side by side in something like an intelligible 
order. Greek mythology was not borrowed from Vedic mythology, 
any more than Greek words were taken from a Sanskrit dictionary. 
This being once understood and generally admitted, offence should 
not be taken if here and there a Yedic deity or a Sanskrit word is 
called a prototype. The expression, I know, is not quite correct, 
and cannot be defended, except on the plea that almost everybody 
knows what is meant by it. The Greek Charites are certainly not 
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ideas to the rich soil of India, the full flower of 
Aryan language, of Aryan poetry and mythology, 
belongs to Hellas, where Plato has told us what 
Eros is, and where Sophokles ( Antig . 781) sang his 

*E p(og avUctTE fxa^ciy f 
*'EpO>C| 0£ kv KTl]jJ.a(TL TcLtTTEIQ , 

oq kv fiaXciKalQ Trapualc 
veaviloq evwxtve ig* 

0otr^c S' vTrtpnovnoQ) ev r 

aypovopLOiQ uvXcuq* 

K<xi or* ovt* uOavuriov < pvt,ifXo g ovSti c, 

oi/d* cifieplojy tV’ aV- 

0jOo>7rw^* o o’ p.tfirjj ey. 

If Hegel calls the discovery of the common origin 
of Greek and Sanskrit the discovery of a new world, 
the same may be said with regard to the common 
origin of Greek and Sanskrit mythology. The dis- 
covery is made, and the science of comparative mytho- 
logy will soon rise to the same importance as that of 
comparative philology. I have here explained but a 
few myths, but they all belong to one small cycle, 
and many more names might have been added. I 
may refer those who take an interest in this geology 
of language to the ‘ Journal of Comparative Philo- 
logy,’ published by my learned friend, Dr. Kuhn, 

a mere modification of the Vedic Haritas, nor the Greek Eros of 
the Vedic Arvat. There was no recollection of an equine character 
in the Greek Eros or the Oliarites, just as, from a purely Greek 
point of view, no traces of a canine character could be discovered 
in f E \kv7) = Saramd, or *E ppeias — Sarameya, Arvat and Eros are radii 
starting from a common central thought, and the angle of the Vedic 
radius is less obtuse than that of the Greek. This is all that could 
be meant, and I believe this is the sense in which my words have 
been understood by the majority of my readers. See on the whole 
of this subject of Arvat =* Eros, E. Sonart, Legende du Buddha, pp. 
1 77 seq. 
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at Berlin, who, in his periodical, has very properly 
admitted comparative mythology as an integral part 
of comparative philology, and who has himself dis- 
covered some of the most striking parallelisms 
between the traditions of the Veda and the mytho- 
logical names of other Aryan nations. The very 
€ Hippokentaurs and the Chimmra, the Gorgons 
and Pegasoi, and other monstrous creatures, 9 have 
apparently been set right ; and though I differ from 
Dr. Kuhn on several points, and more particularly 
with regard to the elementary character of the gods, 
which he, like Lauer, the lamented author of the 
1 System of Greek Mythology, 5 seems to me to con- 
nect too exclusively with the fleeting phenomena of 
clouds and storms, and thunder, while I believe 
their original conception to have been almost always 
solar, yet there is much to be learnt from both. 
Much, no doubt, remains to be done, and even with 
the assistance of the Veda, the whole of Greek 
mythology will never be deciphered and translated. 
But can this be urged as an objection ? There arc 
many Greek words of which we cannot find a satis- 
factory etymology, even by the help of Sanskrit. 
Are we therefore to say that the whole Greek lan- 
guage has no etymological organization ? If we find 
a rational principle in the formation of but a small 
portion of Greek words, we are justified in inferring 
that the same principle which manifests itself in 
part, governed the organic growth of the whole ; and 
though we cannot explain the etymological origin 
of all words, we should never say that language had 
no etymological origin, or that etymology ‘treats of 
a past which was never present. 5 That the later 
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Greeks, such as Homer and Hesiod, were ignorant of 
the origin and purport of their myths, I fully admit, 
but they were equally ignorant of the origin and pur- 
port of their words. No Greek knew that Cci/s ever 
meant the sky, at all events, no Greek would have used 
(tvs as a noun instead of ovpavos. And yet ovpavos also 
was a mythological name, only not yet so entirely 
changed into a proper name as to be unfit to be used 
as an appellative. When in later times Dionysos is 
used for wine, and Ceres for bread, that is merely 
a poetical licence, and does not prove that there ever 
was a word like Ceres for bread, or like Dionysos for 
wine. The etymological, that is the original, meaning 
which we are able to discover in Greek mythological 
names, such as Athene , Charis , Hera and others, was 
far beyond the reach of Greek scholars. What applies 
to etymology, therefore, applies with equal force 
to mythology. It has been proved by comparative 
philology that there is nothing irregular in language, 
nay, what was formerly considered as irregular in de- 
clension and conjugation is now often recognised as the 
most regular and ancient stratum in the formation of 
grammar. The same, we hope, may be accomplished 
in mythology, and instead of deriving it, as hereto- 
fore, ‘ab ingenii humani imbecillitate et a dictionis 
egestate,* it will obtain its truer solution, ‘ ab ingenii 
humani sapientia et a dictionis abundantia.* Mytho- 
logy is only a dialect, an ancient form of language. 
Mythology, though chiefly concerned with nature, and 
here again mostly with those manifestations which 
bear the character of law, order, power, and wisdom 
impressed on them, was applicable to all things. 
Nothing is excluded from mythological expression; 
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neither morals nor philosophy, neither history nor 
religion, have escaped the spell of that ancient sibyl. 
But mythology is neither philosophy, nor history, nor 
religion, nor ethics. It is, if we may use a scholastic 
expression, a quale, not a quid— something formal, 
not something substantial, and, like poetry, sculpture, 
and painting, applicable to nearly all that the ancient 
world could admire or adore. 



ON THE PHILOSOPHY OP MYTHOLOGY. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Royal Institution in 1871. 

What can be in our days the interest of mythology ? 
What is it to us that Kronos was the son of Uranos 
and Gaia, and that he swallowed his children, Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Pluton, and Poseidon, as soon as they 
were born ? What have we to do with the stories of 
Kliea, the wife of Kronos, who, in order to save her 
youngest son from being swallowed by his father, 
gave her husband a stone to swallow in his stead? 
And why should we be asked to admire the exploits 
of this youngest son, who, when ho had grown up, 
gave his father an emetic, and thus helped to deliver 
the stone and his five brothers and sisters from their 
paternal prison ? What shall we think if we read in 
the most admired of classic poets that these escaped 
prisoners became afterwards the great gods of Greece, 
gods believed in by Homer, worshipped even by 
Sokrates, immortalised by Pheidias ? Why should we 
listen to such horrors asthatTantalos killed his own son, 
boiled him, and placed him before the gods to eat ? 
or that the gods collected his limbs, threw them into 
a caldron, and thus restored Pelops to life, minus , 
however, his shoulder, which Demeter had eaten in a 
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fit of absence, and which had therefore to be replaced 
by a shoulder made of ivory ? 

Can we imagine anything more silly, more savage, 
more senseless, anything more unworthy to engage 
our thoughts, even for a single moment? We may 
pity our children that, in order to know how to con- 
strue and understand the master-works of Homer and 
Virgil, they have to fill their memory with such idle 
tales ; but we might justly suppose that men who have 
serious work to do in this world, would banish such 
subjects for ever from their thoughts. 

And yet, how strange ! from the very childhood of 
philosophy, from the first faintly-whispered Why ? to 
our own time of matured thought and fearless in- 
quiry, mythology has been the ever-recurrent subject 
of anxious wonder and careful study. The ancient 
philosophers, who could pass by the petrified shells 
on mountain-tops and the fossil trees buried in their 
quarries without ever asking the question how they 
came to be there, or what they signified, were ever 
ready with doubts and surmises when they came 
to listen to ancient stories of their gods and heroes. 
And, more curious still, even modern philosophers 
cannot resist the attraction of these ancient problems. 
That stream of philosophic thought which, springing 
from Descartes (1596-1650), rolled on through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in two beds — 
the idealistic , marked by the names of Malebranche 
(1638-171 5), Spinoza (1632-1 677), and Leibniz (1646- 
1716) ; and the semualistic , marked by the names of 
Locke (1632-1704), David Hume (1711-1776), and 
Condillac (1715-1780), till the two arms united again 
in Kant (1724-1804), and the full stream was carried 
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on by Schelling (1775-1854), and Hegel (1770-1831), 
— this stream of modern philosophic thought has 
ended where ancient philosophy began — in a Phi- 
losophy of Mythology, which, as you know, forms 
the most important part of Schelling’s final system, 
of what he called himself his Positive Philosophy , 
given to the world after the death of that great 
thinker and poet, in the year 1854. 

I do not mean to say that Schelling and Aristotle 
looked upon mythology in the same light, or that 
they found in it exactly the same problems ; yet there 
is this common feature in all who have thought or 
written on mythology, that they look upon it as 
something which, whatever it may mean, does cer- 
tainly not mean what it seems to mean ; as something 
that requires an explanation, whether it be a system 
of religion, or a phase in the development of the 
human mind, or an inevitable catastrophe in the life 
of language. 

According to some, mythology is history changed 
into fable ; according to others, fable changed into 
history. Some discover in it the precepts of moral 
philosophy enunciated in the poetical language of 
antiquity ; others see in it a picture of the great 
forms and forces of nature, particularly the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, the changes of day and night, 
the succession of the seasons, the return of the years 
— all this reflected by the vivid imagination of 
ancient poets and sages. 

Epicharmos,for instance, the pupil of Pythagoras, 
declared that the gods of Greece were not what, from 
the poems of Homer, we might suppose them to be — 
personal beings, endowed with superhuman powers, 
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but liable to many of the passions and frailties of 
human nature. He maintained that these gods were 
really the Wind, the Water, the Earth, the Sun, the 
Fire, and the Stars. Not long after his time, another 
philosopher, Empedokles, holding that the whole of 
nature consisted in the mixture and separation of the 
four elements, declared that Zeus was the element of 
Eire, Here the element of Air, Aidoneus or Pluton 
the element of Earth, and Nestis the element of 
Water. In fact, whatever the free thinkers of 
Greece discovered successively as the first principles 
of Beingand Thought, whether the air of Anaximenes, 
or the fire of Herakleitos, or the Nous or Mind of 
Anaxagoras, was readily identified with Zeus and the 
other divine persons of Olympian mythology. Me- 
trodoros, the contemporary of Anaxagoras, went even 
further. While Anaxagoras would have been satis- 
fied with looking upon Zeus as but another name of 
his Nous, the highest intellect, the mover, the dis- 
poser, the governor of all things, Metrodorus resolved 
not only the persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but 
likewise those of human kings and heroes — such 
as Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hektor — into various 
combinations and physical agencies, and treated the 
adventures ascribed to them as natural facts hidden 
under a thin veil of allegory . 1 

Sokrates, it is well known, looked upon such at- 
tempts at explaining all fables allegorically as too 
arduous and unprofitable : yet he, too, as well as 
Plato, pointed frequently to what they called the 
hyptinoia, the under-current, or if I may say so, the 
under-meaning of ancient mythology. 


1 Cf. Plutarch, Qucest. Roman, lxxvii. 
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Aristotle speaks more explicitly : — 

* It lias been handed down/ he says, * by early and 
very ancient people, and left to those who came after, 
in the form of myths, that these (the first principles 
of the world) are the gods, and that the divine em- 
braces the whole of nature. The rest has been added 
mythically, in order to persuade the many, and in 
order to be used in support of laws and other interests. 
Thus they say that the gods have a human form, and 
that they are like to some of the other living beings, 
and other things consequent on this, and similar to 
what has been said. If one separated out of these 
fables, and took only that first point, viz. that they 
believed the first essences to be gods, one would think 
that it had been divinely said, and that while every 
art and every philosophy was probably invented ever 
so many times and lost again, these opinions had, 
like fragments of them, been preserved until now. 
So far only is the opinion of our fathers, and that re- 
ceived from our first ancestors, clear to us.’ 

I have quoted the opinions of these Greek philoso- 
phers, to which many more might have been added, 
partly in order to show how many of the most 
distinguished minds of ancient Greece agreed in 
demanding an interpretation, whether physical or 
metaphysical, of Greek mythology, partly in order to 
satisfy those classical scholars, who, forgetful of their 
own classics, forgetful of their own Plato and Aristotle, 
seem to imagine that the idea of seeing in the gods and 
heroes of Greece anything beyond what they appear to 
be in the songs of Homer, was a mere fancy and inven- 
tion of the students of Comparative Mythology. 

There were, no doubt, Greeks, and eminent 
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Greeks too, who took the legends of their gods and 
heroes in their literal sense. But what do these say 
of Homer and Hesiod? Xenophanes, the contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, holds Homer and Hesiod re- 
sponsible for the popular superstitions of Greece. 
In this he agrees with Herodotus, when he declares 
that these two poets made the theogony for the 
Greeks, and gave to the gods their names, and as- 
signed to them their honours and their arts, and 
described their appearances. But he then continues 
in a very different strain from the pious historian . 1 
c Homer , 5 he says , 2 € and Hesiod ascribed to the gods 
whatever is disgraceful and scandalous among men, 
yea, they declared that the gods had committed 
nearly all unlawful acts, such as theft, adultery, and 
fraud . 5 ‘ Men seem to have created their gods, and 
to have given to them their own mind, voice, and 
figure. The Ethiopians made their gods black and 

1 Her. ii. 63, oZrot 84 clcri ol iroiii<ratnrcs Ocoyovlrjy "EAAi )<rt, ical t o7<n 
0 €o7<n t&j itawplas 86vrcs ical npuls rc /cal 6tcA , tyres, Hal etdea 

avratv <njpr) vain cs. 

* TL&vra 0«o7s &y«0rjKai/ "Ojurjpds O' *H crlooSs t« 

8<r<ra irap hvOpwtroKTi dveiSea /cal if/dyos 4<rr[p. 
as rXcicrr’ 4<p04y£avro Oc&v aOcfilrna tpya, 
tcX4irrciv fxotx^vciv tc /cal aXXhXovs hxarcbciy. 

Sext. Emp. adr. Math. 1,289 $ ix. 193. 

8ok4ovci Ocovs ycycnjadat 

tV cr<ftCT4pTjv r’ aXcrOycnv *x €iv tywhv tc 84/xas rt,— 

’AAA’ cXtoi 7 ’ ^X ov fidts W Xcovrcs 

fl ypaipai x^tpccan Ktd Xpya rcXciv &xcp &v8pct, 

Hal kc Ota/v I84as ZypaQov /cal crwfxar 1 ii tolow 
roiavff 6!6v vcp navrol 84p.as clxov dfxoiov, 
t/nroi fi4v 0’ tmrouri , fi6cs 84 re $owrlv bpola. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601, c. 

m Cls cprjariv 'E,cvo<p6.vr\s' f AiOlovcs rc p4Xavas cri/xobs rc , Spate 4s rc vuj)» 
fob s Kai yxavKobs* — Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 711, B. Historia 
Philosophise, ed. Bitter et Preller, cap. iii. 
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flat-nosed ; the Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed.’ 
This was spoken about 500 b.c. Herakleitos, about 
460 b.c., one of the boldest thinkers of ancient 
Greece, declared that Homer deserved to be ejected 
from public assemblies and flogged ; and a story is 
told that Pythagoras (about 540 b.c.) saw the soul of 
Homer in Hades, hanging on a tree and surrounded 
by serpents, as a punishment for what he had said 
of the gods. And what can be stronger than the 
condemnation passed on Homer by Plato ? I shall 
read an extract from the ‘ Republic,’ from the ex- 
cellent translation lately published by Professor 
Jowett : — 

‘But what fault do you find with Homer and 
Hesiod, and the other great story-tellers of man- 
kind ? ’ 

€ A fault which is most serious,’ I said : 6 the 
fault of telling a lie, and a bad lie.’ 

‘ But when is this fault committed ? ’ 

‘ Whenever an erroneous representation is made 
of the nature of gods and heroes — like the drawing 
of a limner which has not the shadow of a likeness 
to the truth.’ 

6 6e Yes,” he said, “ that sort of thing is certainly 
very blameable ; but what are the stories which you 
mean ? ” 

6 “ First of all,” I said, “ there was that greatest 
of all lies in high places, which the poet told about 
Uranos, and which was an immoral lie too — I mean 
what Hesiod says that Uranos did, and what Kronos 
did to him. The fact is that the doings of Kronos, 
and the sufferings which his son inflicted upon him, 
even if they were true, ought not to be lightly told 
\ol. iv. M 
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to young and simple persons ; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an abso- 
lute necessity for their mention, a very few might 
hear them in a mystery, and then let them sacrifice 
not a common (Eleusinian) pig, but some huge and 
unprocurable victim; this would have the effect of 
very greatly reducing the number of the hearers/’ 

‘ “ Why, yes,” said he, “ these stories are cer- 
tainly objectionable.” 

c “ Yes, Adeimantos, they are stories not to be 
narrated in our State ; the young man should not be 
told that in committing the worst of crimes lie is far 
from doing anything outrageous, and that he may 
chastise his father when he does wrong in any man- 
ner that he likes, and in this will only be following 
the example of the first and greatest of the gods.” 

CU I quite agree with you,” he said; “in my 
opinion those stories are not fit to be repeated” 

‘ “ Neither, if we mean our future guardians to 
regard the habit of quarrelling as dishonourable, 
should anything be said of the wars in heaven, and 
of the plots and fightings of the gods against one 
another, which are quite untrue. Far be it from us 
to tell them of the battles of the giants, and embroi- 
der them on garments ; or of all the innumerable 
other quarrels of gods and heroes with their friends 
and relations. If they would only believe us, we 
would tell them that quarrelling is unholy, and that 
never up to this time has there been any quarrel 
between citizens ; this is what old men and old 
women should begin by telling children, and the 
same when they grow up. And these are the sort of 
fictions which the poets should be required to com- 
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pose. But the narrative of Hephaestos binding Here 
bis mother, or how on another occasion, Zeus sent 
him flying for taking her part when she was being 
beaten — such tales must not be admitted in our 
State, whether they are supposed to have an allego- 
rical meaning or not. For the young man cannot 
judge what is allegorical and what is literal, and any- 
thing that he receives into his mind at that age is 
apt to become indelible and unalterable ; and there- 
fore the tales which they first hear should be models 
of virtuous thoughts.” * 

To those who look upon mythology as an ancient 
form of religion, such freedom of language as is here 
used by Xenophanes and Plato, must seem startling. 
If the Iliad were really the Bible of the Greeks, as it 
has not unfrequently been called, such violent invec- 
tives would have been impossible. For let us bear in 
mind that Xenophanes, though he boldly denied the 
existence of all the mythological deities, and declared 
his belief in One God, ‘ neither in form nor in 
thought like unto mortals/ 1 was not therefore con- 
sidered a heretic. He never suffered for uttering his 
honest convictions : on the contrary, as far as we 
know, he was honoured by the people among whom 
he lived and taught. Nor was Plato ever punished 
on account of his unbelief, and though he, as well as 
his master, Sokrates, became obnoxious to the domi- 
nant party at Athens, this was due to political far 
more than to theological motives. At all events, 
Plato, the pupil, the friend, the apologist of Sokrates, 

1 Eh 0c bs tv re 9eo7cri Kal &v0p<j(>7roicri fityKrrot, 

oti rt Senas Qvifro?(Ti &nohos ovSe v6r}na. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601, c. 
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was allowed to teach at Athens to the end of his life, 
and few men commanded greater respect in the best 
ranks of Greek society. 

But, although mythology was not religion in our 
sense of the word, and although the Iliad certainly 
never enjoyed among Greeks the authority either of 
the Bible, or even of the Veda among the Brahmans, 
or the Zend A vest a among the Parsis, yet I would 
not deny altogether that in a certain sense the 
mythology of the Greeks belonged to their religion. 
We must only be on our guard, here as everywhere 
else, against the misleading influence of words. The 
word Religion has, like most words, had its history; 
it has grown and changed with each century, and it 
cannot, therefore, have meant with the Greeks and 
Brahmans what it means with us. Religions have 
sometimes been divided into national or traditional , 
as distinguished from individual or statutable religion. 
The former are, like languages, home-grown, autoch- 
thonic, without an historical beginning, generally 
without any recognised founder, or even an autho- 
rised code ; the latter have been founded by historical 
persons, generally in antagonism to traditional sys- 
tems, and they always rest on the authority of a 
written code. I do not consider this division as very 
useful 1 for a scientific study of religion, because in 
many cases it is extremely difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to draw a sharp line of demarcation, and 
to determine whether a given religion should be con- 
sidered as the work of one man, or as the combined 
work of those who came before him, who lived with 
him, nay, even of those who came after him. For 
1 See Introduction to the Science of Religion , p. 139. 
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our present purpose, however, for showing at once 
the salient difference between what the Greeks and 
what we ourselves should mean by Eeligion, this 
division is very serviceable. The Greek religion was 
clearly a national and traditional religion, and, as 
such, it shared both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this form of religious belief ; the Christian 
religion is an historical and, to a great extent, an 
individual religion, and it possesses the advantage of 
an authorised code and of a settled system of faith. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that between tradi- 
tional and individual religions the advantages are all 
on one, the disadvantages on the other side. As 
long as the immemorial religions of the different 
branches of the human race remained in their natural 
state, and were not pressed into the service of politi- 
cal parties or an ambitious priesthood, they certainly 
allowed great freedom of thought and a healthy growth 
of real piety, and they were seldom disgraced by an 
intolerant or persecuting spirit. They were generally 
either honestly believed, or, as we have just seen, 
honestly attacked, and a high tone of intellectual 
morality was preserved, untainted by hypocrisy, 
equivocation, or unreasoning dogmatism. The mar- 
vellous development of philosophy in Greece, particu- 
larly in ancient Greece, was chiefly due, I believe, to 
the absence of an established religion and of a too in- 
fluential priesthood ; and it is impossible to overrate 
the blessing which the fresh, pure, invigorating, and 
elevating air of that ancient Greek philosophy has 
conferred on all ages, not excepting our own. I 
shudder at the thought of what the world would 
have been without Plato and Aristotle, and I tremble 
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at the idea that the youth of the future should ever 
be deprived of the teaching and the example of 
these true prophets of the absolute freedom of 
thought. Unfortunately, we know but little of the 
earliest fathers of Greek philosophy 5 we have but 
fragments, and those not always trustworthy, nor' 
easily intelligible, of what they taught on the highest 
questions that can stir the heart of man. We have 
been accustomed to call the oracular sayings of men 
like Thales, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, or Herakleitos, 
philosophy, but there was in them as much of reli- 
gion as in the songs of Homer and Hesiod. Homer 
and Hesiod were great powers, but their poems were 
not the only feeders of the religious life of Greece. 
The stream of ancient wisdom and philosophy flowed 
jiarallel with the stream of legend and poetry ; and 
both were meant to support the religious cravings of 
the soul. We have only to attend without prejudice 
to the utterances of these ancient prophets, such as 
Xenophanes and Herakleitos, in order to convince 
ourselves that these men spoke with authority to the 
people, 1 that they considered themselves the equals 
of Homer and Hesiod, nay, their betters, and in no 
way fettered by the popular legends about gods and 
goddesses. While modern religions assume in gene- 
ral a hostile attitude towards philosophy, ancient reli- 
gions have either included philosophy as an integral 
part, or they have at least tolerated its growth in 
the very precincts of their temples. 

1 Empedokles, Carmina, v. 411 ( Fragm . Philos. Grceo. vol. L 

5 <pi\oi, olSa filv oZ v St’ dXrjdelyj rr aph fitdois 

ot»s i^epew jud\a 5’ apyaXer) ye tctwctcu 

AvZpd<ri na\ ZvcrQqXos <po4va ttIcttiqs Zpu^, 
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After we have thus seen what limitations we must 
place on the meaning of the word Religion, if we call 
mythology the religion of the ancient world, we may 
now advance another step. 

We have glanced at the principal interpretations 
which have been proposed by the ancients them- 
selves of the original purpose and meaning of mytho- 
logy. But there is one question which none, either 
of the ancient or of the modern interpreters of 
mythology, has answered, or even asked, and on 
which, nevertheless, the whole problem of mythology 
seems to turn. If mythology is history changed 
into fable, why was it so changed? If it is fable 
represented as histor} r , why were such fables in- 
vented ? If it contains precepts of moral philosophy, 
whence their immoral disguise ? If it is a picture 
of the great forms and forces of nature, the same 
question still returns, why were these forms and 
forces represented as heroes and heroines, as nymphs 
and shepherds, as gods and goddesses ? It is easy 
enough to call the sun a god, or the dawn a goddess, 
after these predicates have once been framed. But 
how were these predicates framed ? How did people 
come to know of gods and goddesses, heroes and 
nymphs, and what meaning did they originally con- 
nect with these terms? In fact, the real question 
which a philosophy of mythology has to answer is 
this — Is the whole of mythology an invention, the 
fanciful poetry of a Homer or Hesiod, or is it a 
growth? Or, to speak more definitely, Was mythology 
a mere accident, or was it inevitable? Was it only a 
false step, or was it a step that could not have been 
left out in the historical progress of the human mind? 
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The study of the history of language, which is 
only a part of the study of the history of thought, 
has enabled us to give a decisive answer to this 
question. Mythology is inevitable, it is natural, it 
is an inherent necessity of language, if we recognise 
in language the outward form and manifestation of 
thought : it is, in fact, the dark shadow which lan- 
guage throws on thought, and which can never dis- 
appear till language becomes altogether commensu- 
rate with thought, which it never will. Mythology, 
no doubt, breaks out more fiercely during the early 
periods of the history of human thought, but it 
never disappears altogether. Depend upon it, there 
is mythology now as there was in the time of Homer, 
only we do not perceive it, because we ourselves live 
in the very shadow of it, and because we all shrink 
from the full meridian light of truth. We are ready 
enough to see that if the ancients called their kings 
and heroes Am-ysms, sprung of Zeus, that expression, 
intended originally to convey the highest praise which 
man can bestow on man, was apt to lapse into mytho- 
logy. We easily perceive how such a conception, 
compatible in its origin with the highest reverence 
for the gods, led almost inevitably to the growth ot 
fables, which transferred to divine beings the inci- 
dents of human paternity and sonship. But we are 
not so ready to see that it is our fate, too, to move 
in allegories which illustrate things intellectual by 
visions exhibited to the fancy. In our religion, too, 
the conceptions of paternity and sonship have not 
always been free from all that is human, nor are we 
always aware that nearly every note that belongs to 
human paternity and sonship must be taken out of 
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these terms, before they can be pronounced safe 
against mythological infection. Papal decisions on 
immaculate conception are of no avail against that 
mythology. The mind must become immaculate and 
rise superior to itself ; or it must close its eyes and 
shut its lips in the presence of the Divine. 

If then we want to understand mythology, in the 
ordinary and restricted sense of the word, we must 
discover the larger circle of mental phenomena to 
which it belongs. Greek mythology is but a small 
segment of mythology ; the religious mythologies of 
all the races of mankind are again but a small seg- 
ment of mythology. Mythology, in the highest 
sense, is the power exercised by language on thought 
in every possible sphere of mental activity; and I 
do not hesitate to call the whole history of philo- 
sophy, from Tliales down to Hegel, an uninterrupted 
battle against mythology, a constant protest of 
thought against language. This will require some 
explanation. 

Ever since the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
all who have seriously grappled with the highest 
problems of the Science of Language, have come 
to the conviction that thought and language are inse- 
parable, that language is as impossible without thought 
as thought is without language ; that they stand to 
each other somewhat like soul and body, like power 
and function, like substance and form. The objec- 
tions which have been raised against this view arise 
generally from a mere misunderstanding. If we speak 
of language as the outward realisation of thought, we 
do not mean language as deposited in a dictionary, 
or sketched in a grammar, we mean language as an 
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act, language as being spoken, language as living 
and dying wiili every word that is uttered. We 
might perhaps call this speech, as distinguished from 
language. 

Secondly, though if we speak of language, we 
mean chiefly phonetic articulate language, we do not 
exclude the less perfect symbols of thought, such as 
gestures, signs, or pictures. They, too, are language 
in a certain sense, and they must be included in 
language before we are justified in saying that dis- 
cursive thought can be realised in language onlj r . 
One instance will make this clear. We hold that 
we cannot think without language. But can we not 
count without language? We certainly can. We 
can form the conception of three without any spoken 
word, by simpty holding up three fingers. In the 
same manner, the hand might stand for five, both 
hands for ten, hands and feet for twenty . 1 This is 
how people who possessed no organs of speech would 
speak ; this is how the deaf and dumb do speak. 
Three fingers are as good as three strokes, three 
strokes are as good as three clicks of the tongue, 
three clicks of the tongue are as good as the sound 
three , or trois , or drei, or shalosh in Hebrew, or san 
in Chinese. All these are signs, more or less per- 
fect, but being signs, they fall under the category of 
language ; and all we maintain is, that without 
some kind of sign, discursive thought is impossible, 
and that in that sense, language, or Xoyos, is the 
only possible realisation of human thought. 

Another very common misunderstanding is this: 

1 Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanian$ } by J. Bonwick, 
1870, p. 143. 
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people imagine that, if it be impossible to think, 
except in language, language and thought must be 
one and the same thing. But a true philosophy of 
language leads to the very opposite result. Every 
philosopher would say that matter cannot exist 
without form, nor form without matter, but no phi- 
losopher would say that therefore it is impossible to 
distinguish between form and matter. In the same 
way, though we maintain that thought cannot exist 
without language nor language without thought, we 
do distinguish between thought and language, be- 
tween the inward and the outward \070s, between 
the substance and the form. Nay, we go a step 
beyond. We admit that language necessarily re- 
acts on thought, and we see in this reaction, in this 
refraction of the rays of language, the real solution 
of the old riddle of mythology. 

You will now see why these somewhat abstruse 
disquisitions were necessary for our immediate pur- 
pose, and I can promise those who have hitherto 
followed me on this rather barren and rugged track, 
that they will now be able to rest, and command, 
from the point of view which we have reached, the 
whole panorama .of the mythology of the human 
mind. 

We saw just now that the names of numbers may 
most easily be replaced by signs. Numbers are 
simple analytical conceptions, and for that very 
reason they are not liable to mythology: name and 
conception being here commensurate, no misunder- 
standing is possible. But as soon as we leave this 
department of thought, mythology begins. I shall 
try by at least one example to show how mythology 
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not only pervades the sphere of religion or religious 
tradition, but infects more or less the whole realm 
of thought. 

When man wished for the first time to grasp and 
express a distinction between the body, and some- 
thing else within him distinct from the body, an 
easy name that suggested itself was breath . The 
breath seemed something immaterial and almost 
invisible, and it was connected with the life that 
pervaded the body, for as soon as the breath ceased, 
the life of the body became extinct. Hence the 
Greek name which originally meant breath, 

1 The word if/ vx 'h is clearly connected in Greek with if/vx&, which 
meant originally blowing, and was used either in the sense of cool- 
ing by blowing, or breathing by blowing. In the former accepta- 
tion it produced ipvx os > coldness ; if/i >xp6*> cold ; \J/i>xaw, I cool ; in 
the latter if/uxti* breath, then life, then soul. So far the purely 
Greek growth of words derived from \]/vxv is clear. But if/vxco itself 
is difficult. It seems to point to a root spy, meaning to blow out, to 
spit; Lat. spuo, and spurn a, foam; Goth, spelean ; Gr. tttvw, supposed 
to stand for armvw. Hesychius mentions ipurru « tttvci, if/vTr6y — 
‘rrTveXoi/. (Pott, Etym. Forsch. No. 355.) Curtius connects this root 
with Gr. <pv, in <f>vaa, blowing, bellows, <tw<rd«o, to blow, (pvcridco, to 
snort, iroi-<pv(rar<a, to blow, and with Lat. spirare (i.o. spoisare). See 
E. B. Tylor, * The Religion of Savages,’ Fortnightly Review , I860, 
p. 73. Pliupphusa is a Sanskrit name for lungs. 

Stahl, who rejected the division of life and mind adopted by 
Bacon, and returned to the Aristotelian doctrine, falls back on 
Plato’s etymology of tyvxy as (pver^xv , from (pvoiv ^x €ly ° r °X € ? V > Crat. 
400 B. In a passage of his Theoria Medico, Vera (Halm, 1708), 
pointed out to me by Dr. Rolleston, Stahl says : — * Invenio in lexico 
gneco antiquiore post alios, et Budasum imprimis, iterum iterumque 
reviso, nomenclaturam niinis quam fugitive allegatam; <pvo exv, 
poetice, pro if/vxv. Incidit animo suspicari, an non verum primum 
nomen animas antiquissimis Graecis fuerit hoc <pvoex' r U qnasi %x wv 
<pv€iv , e cuius vocis pronunciation deliectente, uti vere familiariter 
solet vocalium, inprimis sub accentibus, fugitiva enunciation, sen- 
sim natumsit (pvo-x’h ^wx^), deniquead faciliorem pronunciationem 
in locum ^xrux^j, Quam suspicionem fovere mihi videtur illud, 

quod vocabuli ij'uxr/s, pro anima, nulla idoriea analogia in lingua 
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was chosen to express at first the principle of life, 
as distinguished from the decaying body, afterwards 
the incorporeal, the immaterial, the undecaying, the 
immortal part of man — his soul, his mind, his Self. 
All this was very natural. When a person dies, we 
too say that he has given up the ghost, and ghost, 
too, meant originally spirit, and spirit meant breath. 

A very instructive analogous case is quoted by 
Mr. E. B. Tj lor from a compendium of the theology 
of the Indians of Nicaragua, the record of question 
and answer in an inquest held by Father Francisco 
de Bobadilla in the early days of the Spanish con- 
quest. Asked, among other things, concerning death, 
the Indians said : 6 Those who die in their houses go 
underground, but those who are killed in war go to 
serve the gods ( teotes ). When men die, there comes 
forth from their mouth something which resembles 
a person, and is called julio (Aztec yuli, “ to live”). 
This being is like a person, but does not die, and the 
corpse remains here. 5 The Spanish ecclesiastics in- 
quired whether those who go on high keep the same 
body, features, and limbs as here below ; to which 
the Indians answered, ‘ No, there is only the heart.’ 
‘ But,’ said the Spaniards, ‘ as the hearts are torn 
out’ (they meant in the case of warriors who fell 
into the bands of the enemy), c what happens then? ’ 
Hereupon the Indians replied : 6 It is not precisely 
the heart, but that which is in them, and makes 
them live, and which quits the body when they die ; ’ 
and again they said, 6 It is not their heart which 

grseca occurrat ; nara quae a if/vx® ducitur, cum verus huius et direc- 
tus significatus notorie sit refrigero, indirectus autem magis, spiro, 
nihil certe hsec ad animam puto.* (P. 44.) 
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goes up on high, but that which makes them live, 
that is, the breath coming out from their mouth, 
which is called julio. 9 * Then,’ asked the Spaniards, 
6 does this heart, julio or soul, die with the body ? * 
4 When the deceased has lived well/ replied the 
Indians, ‘ the julio goes up on high with our gods; 
but when he has lived ill, the julio perishes with the 
body, and there is an end of it.’ 

The Greeks expressed the same idea by saying 
that the tyvxv had left the body, 1 had fled through 
the mouth, or even through a bleeding wound, 2 and 
had gone into Hades, which meant literally no more 
than the place of the Invisible ( f Ai8r]s). That the 
breath had become invisible was matter of fact ; 
that it had gone to the house of Hades, was mytho- 
logy springing spontaneously from the fertile soil of 
language. 

The primitive mythology was by no means neces- 
sarily religious. In the very case which we have 
chosen, philosophical mythology sprang up by the 
side of religious mythology. The religious mytho- 
logy consisted in speaking of the spirits of the de- 
parted as ghosts, as mere breath and air, as fluttering 
about the gates of Hades, or ferried across the Styx 
in the boat of Charon. 3 

1 uvBpbs Be if/i'xb iraXiv 2\9e?y o&re \ei(r t)j, 

cA.€t^, toel & p Key a/xel\perai tpKOS oBSvtoov. 

II. ix. 408. 

2 Bt& 5* eyrepa x a ^ K <> s &<pv<r<rev 
Bpdxras' \ftv x ^ kclt 1 ovTaixeyrjv wreiK^y 
Ivarv r iTreiyopLeyyj. 

II. xiv. 517. 

8 * Ter frustra compressa manu effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno/ 

Virg. JEn. ii. 792. 
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The philosophical mythology, however, that sprang 
from this name was much more important. We saw 
that Psyche , meaning originally the breathing of the 
body, was gradually used in the sense of vital breath, 
and as something independent of the body ; and that 
at last, when it had assumed the meaning of the im- 
mortal part of man, it retained that character of 
something independent of the body, thus giving rise 
to the conception of a soul, not only as a being with- 
out a body", but in its very nature opposed to body. 
As soon as that opposition had been established in 
language and thought, philosophy began its work in 
order to explain how two such heterogeneous powers 
could act on each other — how the soul could influ- 
ence the body, and how the body could determine 
the soul. Spiritualistic and materialistic systems of 
philosophy arose, and all this in order to remove a 
self-created difficulty, in order to join together again 
what language had severed, the living body and 
the living soul. The question whether there is a soul 
or spirit, whether there is in man something different 
from the mere body, is not at all affected by this 
mythological phraseology. We certainly can dis- 
tinguish between body and soul, but as long as we 
keep within the limits of human knowledge, we have 
no right to speak of the living soul as a breath, or of 
spirits and ghosts as fluttering about like birds or 
fairies. The poet of the nineteenth century says 

‘ The spirit does but mean the breath, 

I know no more/ 

And the same thought was expressed by Cicero two 
thousand years ago : ‘ Whether the soul is air or fire. 
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I do not know . 5 As men, we only know of embodied 
spirits, however ethereal their bodies may be con- 
ceived to be, but of spirits, separate from body, with- 
out form or frame, we know as little as we know of 
thought without language, or of the Dawn as a 
goddess, or of the Night as the mother of the Day. 

Though breath, or spirit, or ghost are the most 
common names that were assigned through the meta- 
phorical nature of language to the vital, and after- 
wards to the intellectual, principle in man, they were 
by no means the only possible names. We speak, 
for instance, of the shades of the departed, which 
meant originally their shadows. Those who first 
introduced this expression — and we find it in the 
most distant parts of the world 1 — evidently took the 
shadow as the nearest approach to what they wished 
to express ; something that should be incorporeal, 
yet closely connected with the body. The Greek 
slScoXov, too, is not much more than the shadow, 
while the Latin manes meant probably in the begin- 
ning no more than the Little Ones, the Small Folk . 2 
But the curious part, as showing again the influence 
of language on thought, an influence more powerful 
even than the evidence of the senses, is this, that peo- 
ple who speak of the life or soul as the shadow of the 
body, have brought themselves to believe that a dead 
body casts no shadow, because the shadow has de- 
parted from it ; that it becomes, in fact, a kind of 
Peter Schlemihl . 3 

1 Sec E. B. Tylor, Fortnightly Revicw t 1866, p. 74. 

2 Im-manis , originally * nob small,* came to mean enormous or 
monstrous. — See Preller, Itomische Mythologies p. 72 seq. 

9 Unkulunliulu ; or the Tradition of Creation as existing among 
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Let ns now return to mythology in the narrower 
sense of the word. One of the earliest objects that 
would strike and stir the mind of man and for which 
a sign or a name would soon be wanted is surely the 
Sun. It is very hard for us to realise the feelings 
with which the first dwellers on the earth looked 
upon the sun, or to understand fully what they 
meant by a morning prayer, or a morning sacrifice. 
Perhaps there are few people here present who 
have watched a sunrise more than once or twice in 
their lives ; few people who have ever known the 
true meaning of a morning prayer, or a morning 
sacrifice. But think of man at the very dawn of 
time : forget for a moment, if you can, after having 
read the fascinating pages of Mr. Darwin, forget 
w hat man is supposed to have been before he was 
man ; forget it, because it does not concern us here 
whether his bodily form and frame were developed 
once for all in the mind of a Creator, or gradually in 
the creation itself, which from the first monad or 
protoplasm to the last of the primates, or man, is 
not, I suppose, to be looked on as altogether cause- 
less, meaningless, purposeless ; think of him only as 
man (and man means the thinker), with his mind yet 
lying fallow, though full of germs — germs of which 
I hold as strongly as ever no trace has ever, no trace 
will ever, he discovered anywhere but in man ; think 
of the Sun awakening the eyes of man from sleep, 
and his mind from slumber ! Was not the Sunrise 
to him the first wonder, the first beginning of all 
reflection, all thought, all philosophy ? was it not to 

the Amazuln and other Tribes of South Africa; by the Kev. J. Cal- 
laway, M.D. Natal, 1868. Part I. p. 91. 

VOL. IV. N 
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him the first revelation, the first beginning of all 
thought, of all religion ? To us that wonder of wonders 
has ceased to exist, and few men now would even 
venture to speak of the sun as Sir John Herschel has 
spoken, calling him ( the Almoner of the Almighty, 
the delegated dispenser to us of light and warmth, 
as well as the centre of attraction, and as such, the 
immediate source of all our comforts, and, indeed, of 
the very possibility of our existence on earth .’ 1 

Man is a creature of habit, and wherever we can 
watch him, we find that before a few generations 
have passed, he has lost the power of admiring what is 
regular, and that he can see signs and wonders only 
in what is irregular. Few nations only have preserved 
in their ancient poetry some remnants of the natural 
awe with which the earliest dwellers on the earth saw 
that brilliant being slowly rising from out the dark- 
ness of the night, raising itself by its own might 
higher and higher, till it stood triumphant on the 
arch of heaven, and then descended and sank down 
in its fiery glory into the dark abyss of the heaving 
and hissing sea. In the hymns of the Yeda the poet 
still wonders whether the sun will rise again ; he 
asks how he can climb the vault of heaven ? why he 
does not fall back? why there is no dust on his path? 
And when the rays of the morning rouse him from 
sleep and call him back to new life ; when he sees the 
sun, as he says, stretching out his golden arms to 
bless the world and rescue it from the terrors of 
darkness, he exclaims, ‘ Arise, our life, our spirit has 
come back! the darkness is gone, the light ap- 
proaches ! * 

1 See J. SairmelFon, Pi ewx of the Deity, Traditional and Scien * 
tific, p. 144. Williams andNorgate, 1871. 
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For so prominent an object in the primeval pic- 
ture-gallery of the human mind, a sign or a name 
must have been wanted at a very early period. But 
how was this to be achieved? As a mere sign, a 
circle would have been sufficient, such as we find in 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, in the graphic system of 
China, or even in our own astronomical tables. If 
such a sign was fixed upon, we have a beginning of 
language in the widest sense of the word, for we have 
brought the Sun under the general concept of round- 
ness, and we have found a sign for this concept which 
is made up of a large number of single sensuous im- 
pressions. With such definite signs mythology has 
little chance ; yet the mere fact that the sun was 
represented as a circle would favour the idea that 
the sun was round ; or, as ancient people, who had 
no adjective as yet for round or rotundus ,* would say, 
that the sun was a wheel, a rota . If, on the con- 
trary, the round sign reminded the people of an eye, 
then the sign of the sun would soon become the eye 
of heaven, and germs of mythology would spring up 
even from the barren soil of such hieroglyphic lan- 
guage. 

But now, suppose that a real name was wanted 
for the sun, how could that be achieved? 

1 * It has already been implied that the Aborigines of Tasmania 
had acquired very limited powers of abstraction or generalisation. 
They possessed no words representing abstract ideas ; for each variety 
of gum-tree and wattle-tree, &c., &c., they had a name, but they had 
no equivalent for the expression, “ a tree ; ” neither could they ex- 
press abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, 
round, &c. ; for “hard” they would say “like a stone; ” for “tall” 
they would say “ long legs,” Sec. ; for “ round ” they said “ like a 
ball,” “like the moon,” and so on, usually suiting the action to the 
word, and confirming by some sign the meaning to be understood.' — 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Dialects of some of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Tasmania , p. 34. Hobart Town, 1 86G. 
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We know tliat all words are derived from roots, 
that these roots express general concepts, and that, 
with few exceptions, every name is founded on a 
general concept under which the object that has to 
be named can be ranged. How these roots came to 
be, is a question into which we need not enter at 
present. Their origin and growth form a problem of 
psychology rather than of philology, and each science 
must keep within its proper bounds. If a name w T as 
wanted for snow, the early framers of language 
singled out one of the general predicates of snow, 
its whiteness, its coldness, or its liquidity, and called 
the snow the white, the cold, or the liquid, by means 
of roots conveying the general idea of whiteness, 
coldness, or liquidity. Not only Nix, nivis, but 
Niobe 1 too, was a name of the snow, and meant the 

1 If Signor Ascoli blames me for deriving Niobe with other names 
for snow from the root snu , instead of from the root snigh, this can 
only be due to an oversight. I am responsible for the derivation of 
Niobe, and for the admission of a secondary root myn or nyu, and so 
far I may possibly be wrong. But Signor Ascoli ought to have 
known that the derivation of Gothic sndiv-s, Old High-German sneo, 
or sat, gen. snfove-s, Lithuanian sm'ga-s, Slav, snjeg, Hib. tneachd , 
from the root snu, rests on the authority of Bopp ( GlossaHum, 1847, 
s. v. snu ; see also Grimm, Deutsche Grammatih, ii. p. 700). He 
ought likewise to have known that in 1852 Professor Schweizer- 
Siedler, in his review of Botticher’s Arica (Kuhn's Zaitschri/t, i. p. 
479), had pointed out that snigh may be considered as a secondary 
root by the side of snu and sna (cf. a paw, ; rpdw, ipijxv ; v&w, 

vvxu). The real relation of mu to ' snigh had been explained as early 
as 1842 by Benfey, Wurzc lexicon, ii. p. 54; and Signor Ascoli was 
no doubt aware of what Professor Curtius had written on the rela- 
tion of snigh to mu ( Gmndzuge der Griechischen Etymologie, p. 297). 
Signor Ascoli has certainly shown with greater minuteness than his 
predecessors that not only Zend snizh and Lithuanian mega-s, but 
likewise Gothic maiv-s, Greek v'upsi, Latin nix, nlv-is, and ninguis, 
may be derived from snigh ; but if from snigh, a secondary de- 
velopment of the root snu , we can arrive at v'up-a, and at vi$a, we enn 
hardly doubt that Niobe, a kind of Chione , belongs to the same family, 
however anomalous the derivation. 
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melting ; the death of her beautiful children by the 
arrows of Apollon and Artemis represents the de- 
struction of winter by the rays of the sun. If the 
sun itself was to be named, it might be called the 
brilliant, the awakener, the runner, the ruler, the 
father, the giver of warmth, of fertility, of life, the 
scorcher, the destroyer, the messenger of death, and 
many other names ; but there was no possibility of 
naming it, except by laying hold of one of its charac- 
teristic features, and expressing that feature by 
means of one of the conceptual or predicative roots. 

Let us trace the history of at least one of these 
names. Before the Aryan nations separated, before 
there was a Latin, a Greek, or a Sanskrit language, 
there existed a root svar or sval , which meant to 
beam, to glitter, to warm. It exists in Greek, a eXas*, 
splendour ; crskrivy, moon ; in Anglo-Saxon, as swelan , 
to burn, to sweal; in modern German, schwul , op- 
pressively hot. From it we have in Sanskrit the 
noun svar , meaning sometimes the sky, sometimes 
the sun ; and exactly the same word has been preserved 
in Latin, as sol ; in Gothic as sauil ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
as sol . A secondary form of svar is the Sanskrit 
sw ya for svdrya , the sun, which is the same word as 
the Greek fjXio?. 

All these names were originally mere predicates ; 
they meant, bright, brilliant, warm. But as soon as 
the name svar or surya was formed, it became, through 
the irresistible influence of language, the name, not 
only of a living, but of a male being. Every noun in 
Sanskrit must be either a masculine or a feminine 
(for the neuter gender was originally confined to the 
nominative case), and as suryas had been formed as a 
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masculine, language stamped it once for all as the 
sign of a male being, as much as if it had been the 
name of a warrior or a king. In other languages 
where the name for sun is a feminine, and the sun is 
accordingly conceived as a woman, as a queen, as the 
bride of the moon, the whole mythology of the love- 
making of the heavenly bodies is changed. 

You may say that all this shows, not so much the 
influence of language on thought, as of thought on 
language ; and that the sexual character of all words 
reflects only the peculiarities of a child’s mind, which 
can conceive of nothing except as living, as male or 
female. If a child hurts itself against a chair, it 
beats and scolds the chair. The chair is looked upon 
not as it, but as he ; it is the naughty chair, quite as 
much as a boy is a naughty boy. There is some 
truth in this, but it only serves to confirm the right 
view of the influence of language on thought ; for 
this tendency, though in its origin intentional, and 
therefore the result of thought, became soon a mere 
rule of tradition in language, and it then reacted on 
the mind with irresistible power. As soon, in fact, 
as suryas or fjXto? appears as a masculine, we are in 
the very thick of mythology. We have not yet ar- 
rived at Helios as a god — that is a much later stage 
of thought, which we might describe almost in the 
words of Plato at the beginning of the seventh book 
of the 4 Republic,’ 4 And after this, he will reason that 
the sun is he who gives the seasons and the years, 
and is the guardian of all that is in the visible world, 
and in a certain way the cause of all things which he 
and his fellows have been accustomed to behold. 5 
We have not yet advanced so far, but we have 
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readied at least the first germs of a myth. In the 
Homeric hymn to Helios, Helios is not yet called an 
immortal, but only emdicsXos adavaroiai, like unto im- 
mortals, yet he is called the child of Euryphaessa, the 
son of Hyperion, the grandson of Uranos and Gaea . 1 

All this is mythology ; it is ancient language 
going beyond its first intention. 

Nor is there much difficulty in interpreting this 
myth. Helios, the sun, is called the son of Hyperion, 
sometimes Hyperion himself. This name Hyperion 
is derived from the preposition in rsp, the Latin super, 
which means above. It is derived by means of the 
suffix which originally was not a patronymic, 
but simply expressed belonging to. So if Helios was 
called Hyperion, this simply meant he who dwells 
on high, and corresponds to Latin Summanus or 
Superior , or Excelsior. If, on the contrary, Helios 
is called Hyperionides, this, too, which meant origi- 
nally no more than he who comes from, or belongs 
to those who dwell on high , 2 led to the myth that he 
was the descendant of Hyperion ; so that in this 
case, as in the* case of Zeus Kronion, the son really 
led to the conception of his father. Zeus Kronion 
meant originally no more than Zeus the eternal, the 
god of ages, the ancient of days ; but -iW becoming 
usual as a patronymic suffix, Kronion was supposed 

1 At the end of the hymn the poet says : — 

^cup€, &va£, irp6<ppwv 5« # lov Qv/x^pi' forage* 

4k crco d’ kpl&ixsvos k\ T jffta fiepdircoy y evos avtipwv 
rjp.i64coy f £>y tfpya 9eo\ OvTiTolaiv %$ei£av. 

This would seem to imply that the poet looked upon Helios as a 
half-god, almost as a hero, who had once lived on earth. 

2 Corssen, JJeler Steigerungsendvngeti, Kuhn’s ZeitscliHft , iii. p. 
209 . 
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to mean tlie son of Kronos. Kronos, the father, was 
created in order to account for the existence of the 
name Kronion. If Hyperion is called the son of 
Euryphaessa, the wide-shining, this requires no com- 
mentary ; for even at present a poet might say that 
the sun is born of the wide-shining dawn. You see 
the spontaneous generation of mythology with every 
new name that is formed. As not only the sun, but 
also the moon and the dawn could be called dwellers 
on high, they, too, took the name of Hyperion is or 
Hyperionides ; and hence Homer called Selene, the 
Moon, and Eos, the Dawn, sisters of Helios, and 
daughters of Hyperion and Euryphaessa, the Dawn 
doing service twice, both as mother, Euryphaessa, 
and as daughter, Eos. Nay, according to Homer, 
Euryphaessa, the Dawn, is not only the wife, but 
also the sister of Helios. All this is perfectly intel- 
ligible, if we watch the growth of language and 
mythology ; but it leads, of course, to the most 
tragic catastrophes as soon as it is all taken in a 
literal sense. 

Helios is called afcdfia,*, the never-tiring ; n tciv- 
Ssptci)?, the all-seeing ; cfraedcop, the shining ; and also 
<Pol/3o9, the brilliant. This last epithet cj>ol/3o? has 
grown into an independent deity Phoebus, and it is 
particularly known as a name of Apollon, Phoibos 
Apollon ; thus showing what is also known from 
other sources that in Apollo, too, we have one of the 
many mythic disguises of the rising sun. 

So far all is clear, because all the names which 
we have to deal with are intelligible, or, at all events, 
yield to the softest etymological pressure. But now 
if we hear the story of Phoibos Apollon falling in 
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love with Daphne, and Daphne praying to her 
mother, the Earth, to save her from Phoibos ; and if 
we read how either the earth received her in her lap, 
and then a laurel tree sprang up where she had dis- 
appeared, or how she herself was changed into a 
laurel tree, what shall we think of this ? It is a mere 
story, it might be said, and why should there be any 
meaning in it? My answer is, beca.use people do 
not tell such stories of their gods and heroes, unless 
there is some sense in them. Besides, if Phoibos 
means the sun, why should not Daphne have a mean- 
ing too ? Before, therefore, we can decide whether 
the story of Phoibos and Daphne is a mere inven- 
tion, we must try to find out what can have been the 
meaning of the word Daphne. 

In Greek it means a laurel , 1 and this would ex- 
plain the purely Greek legend that Daphne was 
changed into a laurel tree. But who was Daphne? 
In order to answer this question, we must have 
recourse to etymology, or, in other words, we must 
examine the history of the word. Etymology, as 
you know, is no longer what it used to be; and 
though there may still be a classical scholar here 
and there who crosses himself at the idea of a Greek 
word being explained by a reference to Sanskrit, we 
naturally look to Sanskrit as the master-key to many 
a lock which no Greek key will open. Now Daphne, 
as I have shown, can be traced back to Sanskrit 
Alian&, and Ahan& in Sanskrit means the dawn. 
As soon as we know this, everything becomes clear. 
The story of Phoibos and Daphne is no more than a 
description of what every one may see every day ; 

1 See Selected Essays , vol. i. p. 399, and Preface, p. xxxiv. 
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first, the appearance of the Dawn in the eastern sky, 
then the rising of the Sun as if hurrying after his 
bride, then the gradual fading away of the bright 
Dawn at the touch of the fiery rays of the sun, and 
at last her death or disappearance in the lap of her 
mother, the Earth. All this seems to me as clear as 
daylight, and the only objection that could be raised 
against this reading of the ancient myth would be, 
that we can prove that Ahan& does not mean Dawn, 
and that Daphne cannot be traced back to Ah an a, or 
that Helios does not mean the Sun. 

I know there is another objection, but it seems 
to me so groundless as hardly to deserve an answer. 
Why, it is asked, should the ancient nations have 
told these endless stories about the Sun and the 
Dawn, and why should they have preserved them in 
their mythology? We might as well ask why the 
ancient nations should have invented so many irre- 
gular verbs, and why they should have preserved 
them in their grammar. A fact does not cease to be 
a fact, because we cannot at once explain it. As far 
as our knowledge goes at present, we are justified in 
stating that the Aryan nations preserved not only 
their grammatical structure, and a large portion of 
their dictionary, from the time which preceded their 
separation, but that they likewise retained the names 
of some of their deities, some legends about their 
gods, some popular sayings and proverbs, and in 
these, it may be, the seeds of parables, as part of 
their common Aryan heirloom. Their mythological 
lore fills in fact a period in the history of Aryan 
thought, half-way between the period of language 
and the period of literature, and it is this discovery 
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which gives to mythology its importance in the eyes 
of the student of the most ancient history and psy- 
chology of mankind. 

And do not suppose that the Greeks, or the 
Hindus, or the Aryan nations in general were the 
only people who possessed such tales. Wherever we 
look, in every part of the world, among uncivilised 
as well as a civilised people, we find the same kind 
of stories, the same traditions, the same myths. 

I shall give one story from the extreme North, 
another from the extreme South. 

Among the Esquimaux of Repulse Bay, on the 
West side of Hudson’s Bay, on the Arctic Circle, 
Mr. John Rae picked up the following story : — 

‘ Many years ago, a great Esquimaux Conqueror 
gained so much power that he was able to rise unto 
the heavens, taking with him on one occasion a 
sister, a very beautiful girl, and some fire. He added 
much fuel to the fire, and thus formed the Sun. For 
some time he and his sister lived in great harmony, 
but after a time he became very cruel, and ill-treated 
his sister in many ways. She bore it at first with 
great patience, until at last he threw fire at her, 
and scorched one side of her face. This spoiling of 
her beauty was beyond endurance ; she therefore 
ran away from him, and formed the Moon. Her 
brother then began, and still continues to chase her ; 
but although he sometimes got near, he has not yet 
overtaken her, nor ever will. 

i When it is New Moon, the burnt side of the 
face is towards us ; at Full Moon it is the reverse.’ 

There are dialectic varieties in the Mythology of 
the Esquimaux as of the Greeks and Hindus, and, 
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with a change of gender between Sun and Moon, the 
same story occurs among other tribes in the follow- 
ing form : — 

6 There was a girl at a party, and some one told 
his love for her by shaking her shoulders, after the 
manner of the country. She could not see who it 
was in the dark hut, so she smeared her hands with 
soot, and when he catne back she blackened his 
cheek with her hand. When a light was brought 
she saw that it was her brother and fled. He ran 
after her, followed her, and as she came to the end 
of the earth, he sprang out into the sky. Then she 
became the sun, and he the moon, and this is why 
the moon is always chasing the sun through the 
heavens, and why the moon is sometimes dark as he 
turns his blackened cheek towards the earth.’ 1 

We now turn to the South, and here, among the 
lowest of the low, among the Hottentots, who are 
despised even by their black neighbours, the Zulus, 
we find the following gem of a fable, beaming with 
mingled rays of religion and philosophy : — 

* The Moon, it is said, sent once an insect to men, 
saying, “ Go thou to men, and tell them, As I die, 
and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.’ 5 
The insect started with the message, but whilst on 
his way, was overtaken by the hare, who asked : 
“On what errand art thou bound?” The insect 
answered, “ I am sent by the Moon to men, to tell 
them that as she dies and dying lives, they also 
shall die and dying live.” The hare said, “ As thou 
art an awkward runner, let me go” (to take the 
message). With these words he ran off, and when 
he reached men, he said, “ I am sent by the Moon 
1 The Childhood of the World , by E. Clodd, p. 62. 
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to tell you, As I die, and dying perish, in the same 
manner ye also shall die and come wholly to an end.” 
Then the hare returned to the Moon, and told her 
what he had said to men. The Moon reproached 
him angrily, saying, “ Darest thou tell the people a 
thing which I have not said 9 ” With these words 
she took up a piece of wood, and struck him on the 
nose. Since that day the hare’s nose is slit.’ 

Of this story, too, there are various versions, and 
in one of them the end is as follows : — 

‘ The hare, having returned to the Moon, was 
questioned as to the message delivered, and the Moon, 
having heard the true state of the case, became so 
enraged with him that she took up a hatchet to split 
his head ; falling short, however, of that, the hatchet 
fell upon the upper lip of the hare, and cut it se- 
verely. Hence it is that we see the “ hare-lip.” The 
hare, being duly incensed at having received such 
treatment, raised his claws, and scratched the Moon’s 
face ; and the dark parts which we now see on the 
surface of the Moon are the scars which she received 
on that occasion.’ 1 

1 Reynard the Fox in South Africa , or Hottentot Fables and Tales , 
by W. H. I. Bleek, 1864, p. 69. Dr. Theophilus Hahn, Die Sprache 
der Kama, 1870, p. 59. As a curious coincidence it may be men- 
tioned that in Sanskrit, too, the Moon is called sasanka, i.e. 
‘ having the marks of a hare,’ the black marks in the moon being 
taken for the likeness of the hare. Another coincidence is that the 
Namaqua Hottentots will not touch hare’s flesh (see Sir James E. 
Alexander’s Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa , vol. i. 
p. 169), because the hare deceived men, while the Jews abstain 
from it, because the hare is supposed to chew the cud (Lev. xi. 6). 

A similar tradition on the meaning of death occurs among the 
Zulus, but as they do not know of the Moon as a deity, the message 
that men are not to die, or that they are to die, is sent there by 
Unkulunkulu, the ancestor of the human race, and thus the whole 
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The Finns, Lapps, and Esthonians do not seem 
a very poetical race, yet there is poetry even in their 
smoky huts, poetry surrounded with all the splen- 
dour of an arctic night, and fragrant with the per- 
fume of moss and wild flowers. Here is one of their 
legends : — 

‘ Wanna Issi had two servants, Koit and Am- 
marik, and he gave them a torch which Koit should 
light every morning, and Ammarik should extinguish 
in the evening. In order to reward their faithful 
services, Wanna Issi told them they might be 
man and wife, but they asked Wanna Issi that he 
would allow them to remain for ever bride and bride- 
groom. Wanna Issi assented, and henceforth Koit 
handed the torch every evening to Ammarik, and 
Ammarik took it and extinguished it. Only during 
four weeks in summer they remain together at mid- 
night ; Koit hands the dying torch to Ammarik, but 
Ammarik does not let it die, but lights it again with 
her breath. Then their hands are stretched out, and 
their lips meet, and the blush of the face of Ammarik 
colours the midnight sky.’ 

This myth requires hardly any commentary ; yet, as 
long as it is impossible to explain the names, Wanna 
Issi, Koit, and Ammarik, it might be said that the 
story was but a love story, invented by an idle Lapp, 
or Finn, or Esthonian. But what if Wanna Issi in 
Esthonian means the Old Father, and if Koit means 
the Dawn? Can we then doubt any longer that 
Ammarik 1 must be the Gloaming, and that their 

story loses its point. See Dr. Callaway, Unhulunkulu, p. 4; and 
Gray, Polynesian Mythology, pp. 16-58. 

1 According to a letter just received from an Esthonian lady, 
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meeting in the summer reflects those summer even- 
ings when, particularly in the North, the torch of 
the sun seems never to die, and when the Gloaming 
is seen kissing the Dawn ? 1 

I wish I could tell you some more of these stories 
which have been gathered from all parts of the world, 
and which, though they may be pronounced childish 
and tedious by some critics, seem to me to glitter 
with the brightest dew of nature’s own poetry, and 
to contain those very touches that make us feel akin, 
not only with Homer or Shakespeare, but even with 
Lapps, and Finns, and Kaffirs. 

I cannot resist, however, the temptation of in- 
serting here a poetical rendering of the story of Koit 
and Ammarik, sent to me from the New World, 
remarking only that instead of Lapland, Esthonia is 
really the country that may claim the original story. 

A Legend of Lapland. 

* Two servants were in Wanna Issi’s pay ; 

A blazing torch their care ; 

Each morning Koit must light it till its ray 
Flamed through the air ; 

ammarik does mean the gloaming in the language of the common 
people of Esthonia. Bertram (. Ilmatar , Dorpat, 1870, p. 265) re- 
marks that Koit is the dawn, Koido tciht , the morning-star, also called 
eha t'dht. Amarik t the ordinary name for the dawn, is used as the 
name for the evening twilight, or the gloaming in the well-known 
story, published by Fahlmann ( Verhandlungen der gelchrten Estni- 
schen Gesellschaft zu Doryat, vol. i.). In Finnish hdmdra is twilight 
in general. 

1 The story was mentioned by Grimm in Kinder - und Hausmarchcn, 
vol. iii. p. 353 ( 18561 . It was first published by Fahlmann, 1872, 
in the Verhandlungen der Estnischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat , more com- 
plete by Dr. Kreutzwald, 1854, in Bulletin of St. Petersburg Academy^ 
tom. xii. nos. 3, 4 {Melanges Russes t tom. ii. p. 409). 
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‘And every evening Ammarik’s fair hand 
Must quench the waning light; 

Then over all the weary, waiting land 
Fell the still night. 

* So passed the time ; then Wanna Issi said, 

“ For faithf ul service done, 

Lo, here reward 1 To-morrow shall ye wed, 

And so he one/' 

‘ “ Not so,” said Koit ; “ for sweeter far to me 
The joy that neareth still ; 

Then grant us ever fast betrothed to be.” 

They had their will. 

‘ And now the blazing lustre to transfer 
Himself, is all bis claim ; 

Warm from her lover’s hand it comes to her, 

To quench the flame. 

‘ Only for four times seven lengthening days, 

At midnight, do they stand 

Together, while Koit gives the dying blaze 
To Ammarik’s hand. 

‘ O wonder then ! She lets it not expire, 

But lights it with her breath — 

The breath of love, that, warm with quickening fire, 
Wakes life from death. 

‘ Then hands stretch out, and touch, and clasp on high. 
Then lip to lip is pressed, 

And Ammarik’s blushes tinge the midnight sky 
From east to west/ Anna C. Biiackett. 

If people cannot bring themselves to believe in 
solar and celestial myths among the Hindus and 
Greeks, let them study the folklore of the Semitic 
and Turanian races. I know there is, on the part of 
some of our most distinguished scholars, the same 
objection against comparing Aryan to non-Aryan 
myths, as there is against any attempt to explain 
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the features of Sanskrit or Greek by a reference to 
Finnish or Bask. In one sense that objection is 
well founded, for nothing would create greater con- 
fusion than to ignore the genealogical principle as 
the only safe one in a scientific classification of lan- 
guages, of myths, and even of customs. We must 
first classify our myths and legends, as we classify 
our languages and dialects. We must first of all 
endeavour to explain what wants explanation in one 
member of a family by a reference to other mem- 
bers of the same family, before we allow ourselves to 
glance beyond. But there is in a comparative study 
of languages and myths not only a philological, but 
also a philosophical, and more particularly, a psycho- 
logical interest, and though even in this more general 
study of mankind, the frontiers of language and race 
ought never to disappear, yet they can no longer be 
allowed to narrow or intercept our view. How much 
the student of Aryan mythology and ethnology may 
gain for his own progress by allowing himself a wider 
survey over the traditions and customs of the whole 
human race, is best known to those who have studied 
the works of Klemm, Waitz, Bastian, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Mr. Tylor, and Dr. Callaway. What is pre- 
historic in language among the Aryan nations, is 
sometimes found as still historic among Turanian 
races. The same applies with regard to religions, 
myths, legends, and customs. Among Finns and 
Lapps, among Zulus and Maoris, among Khonds and 
Karens, we sometimes find the most startling analo- 
gies to Aryan traditions, and we certainly learn, 
again and again, this one important lesson, that as 
in language, so in mythology, there is nothing which 
VOL. iv. O 
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liad not originally a meaning, that every name of 
the gods and heroes had a beginning, a purpose, and 
a history. 

Jupiter was no more called Jupiter by accident, 
than the Polynesian Maui , the Samoyede ffwm, or 
the Chinese Tien. 1 If we can discover the original 
meaning of these names, we have reached the first 
ground of their later growth. I do not say that, if 
we can explain the first purpose of the mythological 
names, we have solved the whole riddle of mythology, 
but I maintain that we have gained firm ground. I 
maintain that every true etymology gives us an his- 
torical fact, because the first giving of a name was 
an historical fact, and an historical fact of the greatest 
importance for the later development of ancient ideas. 
Think only of this one fact, which no one would now 
venture to doubt, that the supreme deity of the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, is called by the 
same name as the supreme deity of the earliest Aryan 
settlers in India. Does not this one fact draw away 
the curiain from the dark ages of antiquity, and 
open before our eyes an horizon which we can hardly 
measure by years? The Greek Zeus is the same 
word as the Latin Ju in Jupiter , as the German Tiu ; 
and all these were merely dialectic varieties of the 
Vedic DyausJ Now dyaus in Sanskrit is the name 
of the sky, if used as a feminine ; if used as a mascu- 
line, as it is still in the Veda, it is the sky as a man 
or as a god — it is Zeus, the father of gods and men. 
You know, of course, that the whole language of 
ancient India is but a sister dialect of Greek, Latin, 

1 See Lectures on the Science of Religion, pp. 194, 200. 

a See my Science of Language , Eleventh Chapter. 
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of German, Celtic, and Slavonic, and that if the 
Greek says es-ti , he is, if the Roman says est , the 
German ist 9 the Slave yeste , the Hindu, three thousand 
years ago, said as-ti , he is. This as-ti is a compound 
of a root as , to be, and the pronoun ti. The root 
meant originally to breathe , and dwindled down after 
a time to the meaning of to be. All this must have 
happened before a single Greek or German reached 
the shores of Europe, and before a single Arya 
descended into the plains of India. At that distant 
time we must place the gradual growth of language 
and ideas, of a language which we are still speaking, 
of ideas which we are still thinking ; and at the same 
time only can we explain the framing of those names 
which were the first attempts at grasping super- 
natural powers, which became in time the names of 
the deities of the ancient world, the heroes of myth- 
ology, the chief actors in many a legend, nay, some 
of which have survived in the nursery tales of our 
own time . 1 

My time, I see, is nearly over, but before I finish, 
I feel that I have a duty to perform from which I 
ought not to shrink. Some of those who have 
honoured me with their presence to-night may recol- 
lect that about a year ago a lecture was delivered in 
this very room by Professor Blackie, in which he 
tried to throw discredit on the scientific method of 
the interpretation of popular myths, or on what I 
call Comparative Mythology. Had he confined his 
remarks to the subject itself, I should have felt most 
grateful for his criticisms, little minding the manner 

1 See a most interesting essay, Le Petit Poueet (Tom Thumb), by 
Gaston Paris. 
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in which they were conveyed — for a student of lan- 
guage knows what words are made of. Nor, had his 
personal reflections concerned myself alone, should I 
have felt called upon to reply to them thus publicly, 
for it has always seemed to me that unless we pro- 
test against unmerited praise, we have no right to 
protest against unmerited abuse. I believe I can 
appeal to all here present, that during the many 
years I have had the honour to lecture in this Insti- 
tution, I have not once allowed myself to indulge in 
any personal remarks, or attacked those who, being 
absent, cannot defend themselves. Even when I had 
to answer objections, or to refute false theories, I 
have always most carefully avoided mentioning the 
names of living writers. But as Professor Blackie 
has directed his random blows, not against myself, 
but against a friend, the Rev. G. Cox, the author of 
a work on Aryan Mythology, I feel that I must for 
once try to get angry, and return blow for blow. 
Professor Blackie speaks of Mr. Cox as if he had 
done nothing beyond repeating what I had said be- 
fore. Nothing can be more unfair. My own work 
in Comparative Mythology has consisted chiefly in 
laying down some of the general principles of that 
science, and in the etymological interpretation of 
some of the ancient names of gods, goddesses, and 
heroes. In fact, I have made it a rule never to in- 
terpret or to compare the legends of India, Greece, 
Italy, or Germany, except in cases where it was pos- 
sible, first of all, to show an identity or similarity in 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or German names of the 
principal actors. Mr. Cox having convinced himself 
that the method which I have followed in mythology 
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rests on sound and truly scientific principles, has 
adopted most, though by no means all, of my etymo- 
logical interpretations. Professor Black ie, on the 
contrary, without attempting any explanation of the 
identity of mythological names in Greek and Sanskrit 
which must be either disproved or explained, thunders 
forth the following sentence of condemnation : — 

* Even under the scientific guidance of a Bopp, a 
Pott, a Grimm, and a Muller, a sober man may some- 
times, even in the full blaze of the new sun of 
comparative philology, allow himself to drink deep 
draughts, if not of maundering madness , at least of 
manifest hallucina tion. 9 

If such words are thrown at my head, I pick them 
up chiefly as etymological curiosities, and as striking 
illustrations of what Mr. Tylor calls c survivals in 
culture , 5 showing how the most primitive implements 
of warfare, rude stones and unpolished flints, which 
an ethnologist would suppose to be confined to pre- 
historic races, to the red Indians of America or the 
wild Piets of Caledonia, turn up again most un- 
expectedly at the present day in the very centre of 
civilised life. All I can say is, that if, as a student 
of Comparative Mythology, I have been drinking- 
deep draughts of maundering madness, I have been 
drinking in good company. In this respect Mr. Cox 
lias certainly given me far more credit than I deserve. 
I am but one out of many labourers in this rich field 
of scientific research, and he ought to have given far 
greater prominence to the labours of Grimm, Bur- 
nouf, Bopp, and, before all, of my learned friend, 
Professor Kuhn. 

But while, with regard to etymology, Mr. Cox 
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contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars, he stands quite independent in his own 
treatment of Comparative Mythology. Of this Pro- 
fessor Blackie seems to have no suspicion whatever. 
The plan which Mr. Cox follows is to collect the 
coincidences in the legends themselves, and to show 
how in different myths the same story with slight 
variations is told again and again of different gods 
and heroes. In this respect his work is entirely 
original and very useful ; for although these coinci- 
dences may be explained in different ways, and do 
not afford a proof of a common historical origin of 
the mythologies of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
they are all the more interesting from a purely 
psychological point of view, and supply important 
material for further researches. Mr. Tylor has lately 
worked with great success in the same rich mine ; 
extending the limits of mythological research far 
beyond the precincts of the Aryan world, and showing 
that there are solar myths wherever the sun shines. 
I differ from Mr. Cox on many points, as he differs 
from me. I shall certainly keep to my own method 
of never attempting an interpretation or a com- 
parison, except where the ground has first been 
cleared of all uncertainty by etymological research, 
and where the names of different gods and heroes 
have been traced back to a common source. I call 
this the nominalistic as opposed to the realistic 
method of Comparative Mythology, and it is the 
former only that concerns the student of the Science 
of Language. I gratefully acknowledge, however, 
the help which I have received from Mr. Cox’s work, 
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particularly as suggesting new clusters of myths that 
might be disentangled by etymological analysis. 

But not only has Professor Blackie failed to per- 
ceive the real character of Mr. Cox’s researches, but 
he has actually charged him with holding opinions 
which both Mr. Cox and myself have repeatedly dis- 
avowed,* and most strenuously opposed. Again and 
again have we warned the students of Comparative 
Mythology that they must not expect to be able to 
explain everything. Again and again have we pointed 
out that there are irrational elements in mythology, 
and that we must be prepared to find grains of local 
history on which, as I said , 1 the sharpest tools of 
Comparative Mythology must bend or break. Again 
and again have we shown that historical persons 2 * — 
not only Cyrus and Charlemagne, but Frederick 
Barbarossa and even Frederick the Great — have been 
drawn into the vortex of popular mythology. Yet 
these are the words of Professor Blackie : 4 The cool 
way in which Max Muller and his English disciple, 
Mr. Cox, assume that there are no human figures 
and historical characters in the whole gallery of 
heroes and demi-gods in the Greek Mythology, is 
something very remarkable.’ 

1 Chips, vol. iv. p. 283: — * Here then we see that mythology does 

not always create its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
history, and coils itself round it so closely that it is difficult, 
nay, almost impossible, to separate the ivy from the oak, the lichen 
from the granite to which it clings. And here is a lesson which 
comparative mythologists ought not to neglect. They are naturally 
bent on explaining everything that can be explained ; but they 

should boar in mind that there may bo elements in every mytho- 
logical riddle which resist etymological analysis, for the simple 
reason that their origin was not etymological, but historical. * 

a Science of Language , vol. ii. p. 657. 
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I readily admit that some of the etymologies 
which I have proposed of mythological names are 
open to criticism ; and if, like other scholars, Pro- 
fessor Blackie had pointed out to me any cases 
where I might seem to him to have offended against 
Grimm’s law or other phonetic rules, I should have 
felt most grateful; but if he tells me that the Greek 
Erinys should not be derived from the Sanskrit 
Sarawyu, but from the Greek verb ipivvsiv, to be 
angry, he might as well derive critic from to criticise ; l 
and if he maintains that a name may have two or 
three legitimate etymologies, I can only answer that 
we might as well say that a child could have two or 
three legitimate mothers. 

I have most reluctantly entered upon these some- 
what personal explanations, and I should not have done 
so if I alone had been concerned in Professor Blackie ’s 
onslaught. I hope, however, that I have avoided 
anything that could give just offence to Professor 
Blackie, even if he should be present here to-night. 
Though he abuses me as a German, and laughs at the 
instinctive aversion to external facts and the extra- 
vagant passion for self-evolved ideas as national fail- 
ings of all Germans (I only wonder that the story of 
the camel and the inner consciousness did not come 

1 Professor Blackie quotes Pausanias in support of this etymology. 
He says : * The account of Pausanias (viii. 25, 26), according to 
which the terrible impersonation of conscience, or the violated moral 
law, is derived from ipivfaiv, an old Greek verb originally signifying 
to be angry, has sufficient probability, not to mention the obvious 
analogy of ’Apa/, another name sometimes given to the awful maids 
(a ep^al), from an imprecation.* If Professor Blackie will refer 
to Pausanias himself, he will find that the Arcadians assigned a very 
different cause to the anger of Demeter, which is supposed to have 
led to the formation of her new name Erinys. 
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in), yet I know that for many years German poetry 
and German scholarship have had few more ardent 
admirers, and German scholars few more trusty 
friends, than Professor Blackie. Nationality, it seems 
to me, has as little to do with scholarship as with 
logic. On the contrary, in every nation he that will 
work hard and reason honestly may be sure to dis- 
cover some grains of truth. Nationaljealousies and 
animosities hav<$ no place in the republic of letters, 
which is, and I trust always will be, the true inter- 
national republic of all friends of work, of order, 
and of truth. 



ON FALSE ANALOGIES 
IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. 


Vert different from tlie real similarities that can be 
discovered in nearly all the religions of the world, 
and which, owing to their deeply human character, 
in no way necessitate the admission that one religion 
borrowed from the other, are those minute coinci- 
dences between the Jewish and the Pagan religions 
which have so often been discussed by learned theo- 
logians, and which were intended by them as proof 
positive, either that the Pagans borrowed their 
religious ideas direct from the Old Testament, or 
that some fragments of a primeval revelation, granted 
to the ancestors of the whole race of mankind, had 
been preserved in the temples of Greece and Italy. 

Bochart, in his 6 Geographia Sacra/ considered 
the identity of Noah and Saturn so firmly established 
as hardly to admit of the possibility of a doubt. The 
three sons of Saturn — Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
— he represented as having been originally the three 
sons of Noah: Jupiter being Ham; Neptune, Japhet; 
and Shem, Pluto. Even in the third generation 
the two families were proved to have been one, for 
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Phut, the sou of Ham, or of Jupiter Hammon, could 
be no other than Apollo Pythius ; Canaan no other 
than Mercury; and Nimrod no other than Bacchus, 
whose original name was supposed to have been 
Bar-chus, the son of Cush. G. J. Yossius, in his 
learned work, * De Origine et Progressu Idolatrise 9 
(1688), identified Saturn with Adam, Janus with 
Noah, Pluto with Ham, Neptune with Japhet, Mi- 
nerva with Naamah, Yulcan with Tubal Cain, Ty- 
phon with Og. Iluet, the friend of Bcchart, and the 
colleague of Bossuet, went still further ; and in his 
classical work, the 6 Demonstrate Evangelica/ he 
attempted to prove that the whole theology of the 
heathen nations was borrowed from Moses, whom he 
identified not only with ancient law-givers, like 
Zoroaster and Orpheus, but with gods and demigods, 
such as Apollo, Yulcan, Faunus, and Priapus. 

All this happened not more than two hundred 
years ago; and even a hundred years ago, nay, 
even after the discovery of Sanskrit and the rise of 
Comparative Philology, the troublesome ghost of 
Huet was by no means laid at once. On the con- 
trary, as soon as the ancient language and religion 
of India became known in Europe, they were received 
by many people in the same spirit. Sanskrit, like 
all other languages, was to be derived from Hebrew, 
the ancient religion of the Brahmans from the Old 
Testament. 

There was at that time an enthusiasm among 
Oriental scholars, particularly at Calcutta, and an 
interest for Oriental antiquities in the public at large, 
of which we in these days of apathy for Eastern 
literature can hardly form an adequate idea. Every- 
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body wished to be first in the field, and to bring to 
light some of the treasures which were supposed to 
be hidden in the sacred literature of the Brahmans. 
Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, published in the first volume of the 
‘ Asiatic Researches 5 his famous essay 6 On the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India ; 5 and he took particular 
care to state that his essay, though published only 
in 1788, had been written in 1784. In that essay 
he endeavoured to show that there existed an inti- 
mate connection, not only between the mythology of 
India and that of Greece and Italy, but likewise 
between the legendary stories of the Brahmans and 
the accounts of certain historical events as recorded 
in the Old Testament. No doubt, the temptation 
was great. No one could look down for a moment 
into the rich mine of religious and mythological lore 
that was suddenly opened before the eyes of scholars 
and theologians, without being struck by a host of 
similarities, not only in the languages, but also in 
the ancient traditions of the Hindus, the Greeks, 
and the Romans; and if at that time the Greeks 
and Romans were still supposed to have borrowed 
their language and their religion from Jewish quarters, 
the same conclusion could hardly be avoided with 
regard to the language and the religion of the Brah- 
mans of India. 

The first impulse to look in the ancient religion 
of India for reminiscences of revealed truth seems to 
have come from missionaries rather than from scho- 
lars. It arose from a motive, in itself most excellent, 
of finding some common ground for those who wished 
to convert and those who were to be converted. Only, 
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instead of looking* for that common ground where it 
really was to be found — namely, in the broad founda- 
tions on which all religions are built up : the belief 
in a divine power, the acknowledgment of sin, the 
habit of prayer, the desire to offer sacrifice, and the 
hope of a future life — the students of Pagan religion 
as well as Christian missionaries were bent on dis- 
covering more striking and more startling coinci- 
dences, in order to use them in confirmation of their 
favourite theory that some rays of a primeval reve- 
lation, or some reflection of the Jewish religion, had 
reached the uttermost ends of the world. This was 
a dangerous proceeding— dangerous because super- 
ficial, dangerous because undertaken with a foregone 
conclusion ; and very soon the same arguments that 
had been used on one side in order to prove that all 
religious truth had been derived from the Old Tes- 
tament were turned against Christian scholars and 
Christian missionaries, in order to show that it was 
not Brahmanism and Buddhism which had borrowed 
from the Old and New Testament, bat that the Old 
and the New Testament had borrowed from the more 
ancient religions of the Brahmans and Buddhists. 

This argument was carried out, for instance, 
in Holwell’s i Original Principles of the Ancient 
Brahmans, 5 published in London as early as 1779, in 
which the author maintains that ‘the Brahmanic 
religion is the first and purest product of super- 
natural revelation, 5 and 4 that the Hindu scriptures 
contain to a moral certainty the original doctrines 
and terms of restoration delivered from God himself, 
by the mouth of his first-created Birmah, to man- 
kind, at his first creation in the fbrrn of man. 5 
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Sir William Jones 1 tells us that one or two 
missionaries in India had been absurd enough, in 
their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge 
c that the Hindus were even now almost Christians, 
because their Brahma, Vishnu, and Maliesa were no 
other than the Christian Trinity ; 5 a sentence in 
which, he adds, we can only doubt whether folly, 
ignorance, or impiety predominates. 

Sir William Jones himself was not likely to fall 
into that error. He speaks against it most em- 
phatically. ‘ Either , 5 he says , c the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis — all due allowance being made for a 
figurative Eastern style — are true, or the whole 
fabric of our national religion is false ; a conclusion 
which none of us, I trust, would now wish to draw. 
But it is not the truth of our national religion as 
such that I have at heart ; it is truth itself ; and if 
any cool, unbiassed reasoner will clearly convince me 
that Moses drew his narrative through Egyptian 
conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian lite- 
rature, I shall esteem him as a friend for having 
weeded my mind from a capital error, and promise 
to stand amongst the foremost in assisting to circu- 
late the truth which he has ascertained . 5 

But though he speaks so strongly against the 
uncritical proceedings of those who would derive 
anything that is found in the Old Testament from 
Indian sources, Sir William Jones himself was really 
guilty of the same want of critical caution in his 
own attempts to identify the gods and heroes of 
Greece and Borne with the gods and heroes of India. 

1 Asiatic Researches, i. p. 272 ; Life of Sir TV. Jones, vol. ii. p. 
240 seq. 
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He begins his essay , 1 ‘ On the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India* with the following remarks : — 

6 We cannot justly conclude, by arguments pre- 
ceding the proof of facts, that one idolatrous people 
must have borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets 
from another, since gods of all shapes and dimen- 
sions may be framed by the boundless powers of 
imagination, or b} r the frauds and follies of men, in 
countries never connected ; but when features of 
resemblance, too strong to have been accidental, are 
observable in different systems of polytheism, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and improve 
the likeness, we can scarce help believing that some 
connection has immemorially subsisted between the 
several nations who have adopted them. It is my 
design in this essay to point out such a resemblance 
between the popular worship of the old Greeks and 
Italians and that of the Hindus*; nor can there be 
any room to doubt of a great similarity between 
their strange religions and that of Egypt, China, 
Persia, Phrygia, Phcenice, and Syria; to which, per- 
haps, we may safely add some of the southern king- 
doms, and even islands of America; while the 
Gothic system which prevailed in the northern re- 
gions of Europe was not merely similar to those of 
Greece and Italy, but almost the same in another 
dress, with an embroidery of images apparently 
Asiatic. From all this, if it be satisfactorily 
proved, we may infer a general union or affinity 
between the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
primitive world at the time when they deviated, as 


1 Asiatic Researches, i, p. 221 
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they did too early deviate, from the rational adora- 
tion of the only true God. 5 

Here, then, in an essay written nearly a hundred 
years ago by Sir W. Jones, one of the most celebrated 
Oriental scholars in England, it might seem as if we 
should find the first outlines of that science which is 
looked upon as but of to-day or yesterday — the out- 
lines of Comparative Mythology. But in such an 
expectation we are disappointed. What we find is 
merely a superficial comparison of the mythology of 
India and fhat of other nations, both Aryan and 
Semitic, without any scientific value, because carried 
out without any of those critical tests which alone 
keep Comparative Mythology from running riot. 
This is not intended as casting a slur on Sir W, 
Jones. At his time the principles which have now 
been established by the students of the science of 
language were not yet known, and as with words, so 
with the names of deities, similarity of sound, the 
most treacherous of all sirens, was with him the only 
guide in such researches. 

It is not pleasant to have to find fault with a 
man possessed of such genius, taste, and learning as 
Sir W. Jones, but no one who is acquainted with 
the history of these researches will be surprised at 
my words. It is the fate of all pioneers, not only to 
be left behind in the assault which they had planned, 
but to find that many of their approaches were made 
in a false direction, and had to be abandoned. But 
as the authority of their names continues to sway 
the public at large, and is apt to mislead even pains- 
taking students and to entail upon them repeated 
disappointments, it is necessary that those who know 
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should speak out, even at the risk of being con- 
sidered harsh or presumptuous. 

A few instances will suffice to show how utterly 
baseless the comparisons are which Sir W. Jones 
instituted between the gods of India, Greece, and 
Italy. He compares the Latin Janus with the -San- 
skrit deity Ganesa. It is well known that Janus is 
connected with the same root that has yielded the 
names of Jupiter, Zeus, and Dyaus, while Ganesa is a 
compound, meaning lord of hosts, lord of the com- 
panies of gods. 

Saturnus is supposed to have been the same as 
Noah, and is then identified by Sir W. Jones with 
the Indian Manu Satyavrata, who escaped from the 
flood. Ceres is compared with the goddess Sri, 
Jupiter or Diespiter with Indra or Divaspati ; and, 
though etymology is called a weak basis for histo- 
rical inquiries, the three syllables Jov in Jovis, Zeu 
in Zeus, and Siv in Siva are placed side by side, as 
possibly containing the same root, only differently 
pronounced. Now the s of Siva is a palatal s, and 
no scholar who has once looked into a book on Com- 
parative Philology need be told that such an s could 
never correspond to a Greek Zeta or a Latin J. 

In Krishna, the lovely sheplierd-god. Sir W. 
Jones recognises the features of Apollo Nomius, 
who fed the herds of Admetus, and * slew the dragon 
Python ; and he leaves it to etymologists to deter- 
mine whether Gop&la — i.e. the cow-herd —may not be 
the same word as Apollo. We are also assured, on 
the authority of Colonel Yallancey, that Krishna in 
Irish means the sun, and that the goddess K&li, to 
whom human sacrifices were offered, as enjoined in 
VOL. iv. v 
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the Vedas (?), was the same as Hekate. In conclu- 
sion, Sir W. Jones remarks, 6 1 strongly incline to 
believe that Egyptian priests have actually come 
from the Nile to the Gang& and Yamun&, and that 
they visited the Sarmans of India, as the sages of 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to im- 
part knowledge.’ 

The interest that had been excited by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’s researches did not subside, though he 
himself did not return to the subject, but devoted 
his great powers to more useful labours. Scholars, 
both in India and in Europe, wanted to know more 
of the ancient religion of India. If J upiter, Apollo, 
and Janus had once been found in the ancient pan- 
theon of the Brahmans; if the account of Noah and 
the deluge could be traced back to the story of 
Manu Satyavrata, who escaped from the flood, more 
discoveries might be expected in this newly-opened 
mine, and people rushed to it with all the eagerness 
of gold-diggers. The idea that everything in India 
was of extreme antiquity had at that time taken a 
firm hold on the minds of all students of Sanskrit ; 
and, as there was no one to check their enthusiasm, 
everything that came to light in Sanskrit literature 
was readily accepted as more ancient than Homer, 
or even than the Old Testament. 

It was under these influences that Lieutenant 
Wilford, a contemporary of Sir William Jones at 
Calcutta, took up the thread which Sir William 
Jones had dropped, and determined at all hazards to 
solve the question which at that time had excited a 
world-wide interest. Convinced that the Brahmans 
possessed in their ancient literature the originals, 
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not only of Greek and Roman mythology, but like- 
wise of the Old Testament history, he tried every 
possible means to overcome their reserve and reti- 
cence. He related to them, as well as he could, the 
principal stories of classical mythology, and the 
leading events in the history of the Old Testament ; 
he assured them that they would find the same 
things in their ancient books, if they would but look 
for them; he held out the hopes of ample rewards 
for any extracts from their sacred literature contain- 
ing the histories of Adam and Eve, of Deukalion 
and Prometheus ; and at last he succeeded. The 
coyness of the Pandits yielded ; the incessant de- 
mand created a supply ; and for several years essay 
after essay appeared in the c Asiatic Researches/ with 
extracts from Sanskrit MSS., containing not only 
the names of Deukalion, Prometheus, and other 
heroes and deities of Greece, but likewise the names 
of Adam and Eve, of Abraham and Sarah, and all 
the rest. 

Great was the surprise, still greater the joy, not 
only in Calcutta, but in London, at Paris, and all 
the universities of Germany. The Sanskrit MSS. 
from which Lieutenant Wilford quoted, and on 
which his theories were based, had been submitted 
to Sir W. Jones and other scholars; and though 
many persons were surprised and for a time even 
incredulous, yet the fact could not be denied that 
all was found in these Sanskrit MSS. as stated by 
Lieutenant Wilford. Sir W. Jones, then President 
of the Asiatic Society, printed the following declar- 
ation at the end of the third volume of the 4 Asiatic 
Researches * : — 
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* Since I am persuaded that the learned essay on 
Egypt and the Nile has afforded you equal delight 
with that which I have myself received from it, I 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to increase your 
satisfaction by confessing openly that I have at 
length abandoned the greatest part of the natural 
distrust and incredulity which had taken possession 
of my mind before I had examined the sources from 
which our excellent associate, Lieutenant Wilford, 
has drawn so great a variety of new and interesting 
opinions. Having lately read again and again, both 
alone and with a Pandit, the numerous original 
passages in the Pur Anas, and other Sanskrit books, 
which the writer of the dissertation adduces in sup- 
port of his assertions, I am happy in bearing testi- 
mony to his perfect good faith and general accuracy, 
both in his extracts and in the translation of them/ 
Sir W. Jones then proceeds himself to give a 
translation of some of these passages. ‘ The follow- 
ing translation/ he writes, ‘ of an extract from the 
Padma-purAna is minutely exact : 9 — 

‘ 1. To Satyavarman, the sovereign of the 
whole earth, were born three sons ; the eldest Sher- 
ma; then Charma ; and thirdly, Jyapeti. 

6 2. They were all men of good morals, excellent 
in virtue and virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of 
weapons to strike with, or to be thrown, brave men, 
eager for victory in battle. 

‘3. But Satyavarman, being continually de- 
lighted with devout meditation, and seeing his sons 
fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of 
government, 

4 4. Whilst he remained honouring and satisfy- 
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ing the gods, and priests, and kine. One day, by 
the act of destiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

‘ 5. Became senseless, and lay asleep naked ; 
then was he seen by Charm a, and by him were his 
two brothers called. 

6 6. To whom he said : What now has befallen ? 
In what state is this our sire ? By those two was 
he hidden with clothes, and called to his senses 
again and again. 

6 7. Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly 
knowing what had passed, he cursed Charma, say- 
ing, Thou shalt be the servant of servants : 

c 8. And since thou wast a laugher in their pre- 
sence, from laughter shalt thou acquire a name. 
Then he gave to Sherma the wide domain on the 
south of the snowy mountains. 

e 9. And to Jyapeti he gave all on the north 
of the snowy mountains ; but he, by the power of 
religious contemplation, obtained supreme bliss/ 
After this testimony from Sir W. Jones — wrung 
from him, as it would seem, against his own wish and 
will — Lieutenant Wilford’s essays became more nu- 
merous and more startling than ever* 

At last, however, the coincidences became too 
great. The MSS. were again carefully examined ; 
and then it was found that a clever forgery had 
been committed, that leaves had been inserted in 
ancient MSS., and that on these leaves the Pandits, 
urged by Lieutenant Wilford to disclose their an- 
cient mysteries and traditions, had rendered in cor- 
rect Sanskrit verse all that they had heard about 
Adam and Abraham from their inquisitive master. 
Lieutenant (then Colonel) Wilford did not hesitate 
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for one moment to confess publicly that he had 
been imposed upon ; but in the meantime the mis- 
chief had been done, his essays had been read all 
over Europe, they retained their place in the volumes 
of the * Asiatic Researches,’ and to the present day 
some of his statements and theories continue to be 
quoted authoritatively by writers on ancient religion. 

Such accidents, and, one might almost say, such 
misfortunes, will happen, and it would be extremely 
unfair were we to use unnecessarily harsh language 
with regard to those to whom they have happened. 
It is perfectly true that at present, after the pro- 
gress that has been made in an accurate and critical 
study of Sanskrit, it would be unpardonable if any 
Sanskrit scholar accepted such passages as those 
translated by Sir W. Jones as genuine. Yet it is by 
no means certain that a further study oi Sanskrit 
will not lead to similar disenehantments, and deprive 
many a book in Sanskrit literature which now is 
considered as very ancient of its claims to any high 
antiquity. Certain portions of the Yeda even, which, 
as far as our knowledge goes at present, we are per- 
fectly justified in referring to the tenth or twelfth 
century before our era, may some day or other dwindle 
down from their high estate, and those who have 
believed in their extreme antiquity will then be held 
up to blame or ridicule, like Sir W. Jones or Colonel 
Wilford. This cannot be avoided, for science is 
progressive, and does not acknowledge, even in the 
most distinguished scholars, any claims to infal- 
libility. One lesson only may we learn from the 
disappointment that befell Colonel Wilford, and that 
is to be on our guard against anything which in 
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ordinary language would be called ‘ too good to be 
true/ 

Comparative Philology has taught us again and 
again that when we find a word exactly the same in 
Greek and Sanskrit, we may be certain that it can- 
not be the same word; and the same applies to 
Comparative Mythology. The same god or the same 
hero cannot have exactly the same name in Sanskrit 
and Greek, for the simple reason that Sanskrit and 
Greek have deviated from each other, have both 
followed their own way, have both suffered their own 
phonetic corruptions ; and hence, if they do possess 
the same word, they can only possess it either in 
its Greek or its Sanskrit disguise. And if that 
caution applies to Sanskrit and Greek, members of 
the same family of language, how much more 
strongly must it apply to Sanskrit and Hebrew ! If 
the first man were called in Sanskrit Adima, and in 
Hebrew Adam, and if the two were really the same 
word, then Hebrew and Sanskrit could not be mem- 
bers of two different families of speech, or we should 
be driven to admit that Adam was borrowed by the 
Jews from the Hindus, for it is in Sanskrit only that 
adima means the first, whereas in Hebrew it has no 
such meaning. 

The same remark applies to a curious coincidence 
pointed out many years ago by Mr. Ellis in his 
‘ Polynesian Researches 9 (London, 1829, vol. ii. p. 
38). We there read : : — 

‘ A very generally- received Tahitian tradition is 
that the first human pair were made by Taaroa, the 
principal deity formerly acknowledged by the nation. 
On more than one occasion I have listened to the 
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details of the people respecting his work of creation. 
They say that, after Taaroa had formed the world, 
he created man out of araea, red earth, which was 
also the food of man until bread first was made. In 
connection with this some relate that Taaroa one 
day called for the man by name. When he came, 
he caused him to fall asleep, and, while he slept, he 
took out one of his ivi, or bones, and with it made 
a woman, whom he gave to the man as his wife, and 
they became the progenitors of mankind. This/ 
Mr. Ellis continues , 4 always appeared to me a mere 
recital of the Mosaic account of creation, which they 
had heard from some European, and I never placed 
any reliance on it, although they have repeatedly 
told me it was a tradition among them before any 
foreigners arrived. Some have also stated that the 
woman’s name was Ivi , which would be by them 
pronounced as if written Eve. Ivi is an aboriginal 
word, and not only signifies a bone, but also a 
widow, aud a victim slain in war. Notwithstanding\ 
the assertion of the natives, I am disposed to think 
that Ivi , or Eve , is the only aboriginal part of the 
story, as far as it respects the mother of the human . 
race. Should more careful and minute inquiry con- 
firm the truth of this declaration, and prove that 
their account was in existence among them prior to 
their intercourse with Europeans, it will be the mcst 
remarkable and valuable oral tradition of the origin 
of the human race yet known.’ 

In this case, I believe the probability is that fiG 
story of the creation of the first woman from he 
bone of a man 1 existed among the Tahitians bef> r e 

1 See Introduction to tJie Science of Religion # p. 48. 
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their intercourse with Christians. We have a similar 
idiom in Hebrew, that ‘ all souls came out of the loins, 
lit. the thigh, of Jacob ’ (Exod. i. 5) ; while in the Rig- 
Veda the daughter of Manu, who gave birth to twenty 
at once (Rv. X. 86, 23), is called Parsu or rib. The 
similarity between the Polynesian name for bone, ivi? 
even when it was used as the name of the firstwoman, 
and the English corruption of the Hebrew 
Chavah, Eve, are the result of mere accident. 

These principles and these cautions were hardly 
thought of in the days of Sir William Jones and 
Colonel Wilford, but they ought to be thought of at 
present. Thus, before Bopp had laid down his code 
of phonetic laws, and before Buraouf had written 
his works on Buddhism, one cannot be very much 
surprised that Buddha should have been identified 
with Minos and Lamech ; nay, that even the Baby- 
lonian deity Belus, and the Teutonic deity Wodan or 
Odin, should have been supposed to be connected 
with the founder of Buddhism in India. As Burnouf 
said in his c Introduction a l’Histoire du Buddhism e,’ 
p. 70 : ‘ On avait meme fait du Buddha une plan&te ; 
et je ne sais pas si quelques savants ne se plaisent 
pas encore aujourd’hui a retrouver ce sage paisible 
sous les traits du belliqueux Odin/ But we did not 
expect that we should have to read again, in a book 
published in 1869, such statements as these: 1 2 — 

1 The Rev. W. W. Gill tells me that the Maori word for bone is 
iwi , but he suspects a foreign origin for the fable founded on it. 

2 Tree and St^rpent Worship, by James Fergusson. London, 18C8. 
Very similar opinions had been advocated by Rajendralal Mitra, in 
a paper published in 1868 in the Jowmal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
* Buddhism and Odinism, illustrated by extracts from Professor 
Holmboe’s Memoir on the Traces du Buddlmme en Nwvege.' How 
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‘ There is certainly a much greater similarity be- 
tween the Buddhism of the Topes and the Scandi- 
navian mythology than between it and the Buddhism 
of the books ; but still the gulf between the two is 
immense ; and if any traces of the doctrines of the 
gentle ascetic (Buddha) ever existed in the bosom of 
Odin or his followers, while dwelling near the roots 
of the Caucasus, all that can be said is, that they 
suffered fearful shipwreck among the rocks of the 
savage superstitions of the North, and sank, never 
again to appear on the surface of Scandinavian 
mythology. If the two religions come anywhere in 
contact, it is at their base, for underlying both there 
existed a strange substratum of Tree and Serpent 
Worship ; on this the two structures seem to have 
been raised, though they afterwards diverged into 
forms so strangely dissimilar 5 (p. 34). 


much mischief is done by opinions of this kind when they once find 
their way into the general public, and are supported by names 
which carry weight, may be seen by the following extracts from the 
Pioneer (July 30, 1878), a native paper published in India. Here 
we read that the views of Holmboe, Rajendralal Mitra, and Fergus- 
son, as to a possible connection between Buddha and Wodan, be- 
tween Buddhism and Wodenism have been adopted and preached 
by an English bishop, in order to convince his hearers, who were 
chiefly Buddhists, that the religion of the gentle ascetic came origin- 
nally, if not from the North-East of Scotland, at all events from the 
Saxons. ‘Gotama Buddha,’ he maintained, * was a Saxon,’ coming 
from ‘ a Saxon family which had penetrated into India.’ And again : 
‘ The most convincing proof to us Anglo-Indians lies in the fact that 
the Pur&ttas named Varada and Matsy distinctly assert that the 
White Island in the West — meaning England— was known in Ind 
as Sacana, having been conquered at a very early period by 
Sacas or Saks.’ After this the bishop takes courage, and says : * ijet 
me call your attention to the Pali word N ib ban, called in Sanskrit 
Nirv&wa. In the Anglo-Saxon you have the identical word — Nab- 
ban, meaning “ not to have,” or “ to be without a thing.”* 
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Or again (p. 32) : — 

c We shall probably not err far if we regard these 
traces of serpent worship as indicating the presence 
in the North-East of Scotland of the head of that 
column of migration, or of propagan dism, which 
under the myth of Wodenism, we endeavoured in 
a previous chapter to trace from the Caucasus to 
Scandinavia/ 

‘The arbors under which two of the couples are 
seated are curious instances of that sort of summer- 
house which may be found adorning tea-gardens in 
the neighbourhood of London to the present day. 
It is scenes like these that make us hesitate before 
asserting that there could not possibly be any con- 
nection between Buddhism and Wodenism 5 (p. 140). 

‘ One of the most tempting nominal similarities 
connected with this subject is suggested by the name 
of M&y&. The mother of Buddha was called M&yd. 
The mother of Mercury was also Maia, the daughter 
of Atlas. The Romans always called Wodin, Mer- 
cury, and dies Mercurii and Wodensday alike desig- 
nated the fourth day of the week. . . . These and 
other similarities have been frequently pointed out 
and insisted upon, and they are too numerous and 
too distinct not to have some foundation in reality * 
(p. 186, note). 

Statements like these cannot be allowed to pass 
unnoticed or uncontradicted, particularly if supported 
by the authority of a great name ; and after having 
spoken so freely of the unscientific character of the 
mythological comparisons instituted by scholars like 
Sir William Jones and Lieutenant Wilford, who can 
no longer defend themselves, it would be mere 
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cowardice to shrink from performing the same un- 
pleasant duty in the case of a living writer, who has 
shown that he knows how to wield the weapons both 
of defence and attack. 

It is perfectly true that the mother of Buddha 
was called M&y&, but it is equally true that the San- 
skrit M4y& cannot be the Greek Maia. It is quite 
true also that the fourth day of the week is called 
dies Mercurii in Latin, and Wednesday in English ; 
nay, that in Sanskrit the same day is called Budha- 
dina or Budha-v&ra. But the origin of all these 
names falls within perfectly historical times, and can 
throw no light whatever on the early growth of 
mythology and religion. 

First of all, we have to distinguish between 
B u d h a and Buddha. The two names, though so like 
each other, and therefore constantly mistaken one for 
the other, have nothing in common but their root. 
Buddha with two d’s, is the participle of budh, and 
means awakened, enlightened. 1 It is the name given 
to those who have reached the highest stage of human 
wisdom, and it is known most generally as the title 
of Gotama, 5&kya~muni, the founder of Buddhism, 
whose traditional era dates from 543 b.c. Bud ha, on 
the contrary, with one d, means simply knowing, and 
it became in later times, when the Hindus received 
from the Greeks a knowledge of the planets, the 
name of the planet Mercury. 

It is well known that the names of the seven 
days of the week are derived from the names of the 

1 See Buddhaghosha's Parable s, translated by Captain Rogers, 
with an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, translated 
from Pali, by M. M., 1870, p. 110, note. 
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planets, 1 and it is equally well known that in Europe 
the system of weeks and week-days is comparatively 
of very modern origin. It was not a Greek, nor a 
Eoman, nor a Hindu, hut a Jewish or Babylonian in- 
vention. The Sabbath (Sabbata) was known and 
kept at Eome in the first century b.c. with many 
superstitious practices. It is mentioned by Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus ( dies Satumi ), Persius, Juvenal. Ovid 
calls it a day c rebus minus apta gerendis.* Augustus 
(Suet. ‘Aug.’ c. 76) evidently imagined that the Jews 
fasted on their Sabbath, for he said, c Not even a Jew 
keeps the fast of the Sabbath so strictly as I have 
kept this day/ In fact, Josephus ( c Contra Apion/ ii. 
39) was able to say that there was no town, Greek 
or not Greek, where the custom of observing the 
seventh day had not spread. 2 It is curious that we 

1 Hare, * On the Names of the Days of the Week ( Philol . Museum , 
Nov. 1831) ; Ideler, Handbuch der Chroiwlogie , p. 177 ; Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies p. 111. 

* A writer in the Index objects to my representation of what 
Josephus said with regard to the observance of the seventh day in 
Greek and barbarian towns. He writes : — 

* Washingtons Nov. 9, 1872. 

* The article by Max Muller in the Index of this week contains, 
I think, one error, caused doubtless by his taking a false translation 
of a passage from Josephus instead of the original. “ In fact,” says 
Professor Muller, “ Josephus ( Contra Ajrion. ii. 39) was able to say 
that there was no town, Greek or not Greek, where the custom of 
observing the seventh day had not spread.” Mr. Wm. B. Taylor, in 
a discussion of the Sabbath question with the Rev. Dr. Brown of 
Philadelphia, in 1853 ( Obligation of the Sabbath , p. 120), gives this 
rendering of the passage : — “ Nor is there anywhere any city of the 
Greeks, nor a single barbarian nation, whither the institution of the 
Hebdomade {which we mark by renting ) has not travelled ; ” then in 
a note Mr. Taylor gives the original Greek of part of the passage, 
and adds: “Josephus does not say that the Greek and barbarian 
rested, but that we [the Jews] observe it by rest.” 

4 The corrected translation only adds strength to Max Muller’s 
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find the seventh day, the Sabbath, even under its new 
Pagan name, as dies Batumi or Eronike , mentioned by 
Roman and Greek writers, before the names of the 
other days of the week made their appearance. 
Tibullus speaks of the day of Saturn, dies Batumi ; 
Julius Frontinus (under Nerva, 96-98) says that 
Vespasian attacked the Jews on the day of Saturn, 
dies Batumi-, and Justin Martyr (died 165) states 
that Christ was crucified the day before the day of 
Kronos, and appeared to his disciples the day after 
the day of Kronos. He does not use the names of 

position in regard to the very limited extent of Sabbath observance 
in ancient times ; and Mr. Taylor brings very strong historical proof 
to maintain the assertion (p. 24) that “ throughout all history we dis- 
cover no trace of a Sabbath among the nations of antiquity.” * 

It seems to me that if we read the whole of Josephus’ work, 
On the Antiquity of the Jews , we cannot fail to perceive that what 
Josephus wished to show towards the end of the second book was that 
other nations had copied or were trying to copy the Jewish customs. 
He says: *T<£’ h/xuv t€ 8ir]vex0v<ray ol v6/xoi teal ro?s &\Aois ftnaaLv 
avQpdwois, hel kcl\ /uaAAov avrooy ( rjAov e/nrewoiriKaari. He then says that 
the early Greek philosophers, though apparently original in their 
theoretic speculations, followed the Jewish laws with regard to 
practical and moral precepts. Then follows this sentence : Oy /irjy 
Ka\ irKijOeatv fjbr} rroAvs yeyoyev e/c fxaKpov rffs rj/xertpas c ucr*- 

fielas, ov 5' %<ttiv ov ir6\is 'EWiiveov ovbrjrtorovy ovbh ftapfiapos, oy8e tv 
fdyos, tvQa p .^1 rb ttis So/uaSos, %v hpyovjxev weis, 2009 ov diair€<poiT7)K( t 
kuI at v7}OT€iai Kal Auxrwv hvaicav<nis teal iroAAct rwy els ftpwcnv rjfxiv 
oy v*vofU<riAevwv Traparer^p'qrai. Mt/xeivOai 8h ireipwirrai tea 1 r))v irpbs 
&AAflAous hn&v 6/x6yoiav, k.t.A. Standing where it stands, the sen- 
tence about the op,ds can only mean that ‘there is no town of 
Greeks nor of barbarians, nor one s’ng^ people, where the observance 
of the seventh day, on which we rest, has not spread, and where 
fastings, and lighting of lamps, and much of what is forbidden to us 
with regard to food are not observed. They try to imitate our mutual 
concord also, &c.’ Hebdomas, which originally meant the week, is 
here clearly used in the sense of the seventh day, and though Josephus 
may exaggerate, what he says is certainly ‘ that there was no town, 
Greek or not Greek, where the custom of observing the seventh day 
had not spread.’ See also Kuenen, Eibb^rt Lectures , p. 236. 
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Friday and Sunday. Sunday, as dies Solis , is men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr (‘ Apolog.’ i. 67), and by 
Tertullian (died 220), the usual name of that day 
amongst Christians being the LordVday, Kvpicucrj . , 
dominica or dominions . Clemens of Alexandria (died 
220) seems to have been the first who used the names 
of Wednesday and Friday, f E ppiov koX 'AtfrpohiTrjs 
rj/xspa. 

It is generally stated, on the authority of Cassius 
Dio, that the system of counting by weeks and week- 
days was first introduced in Egypt, and that at his 
time, early in the third century, the Romans had 
adopted it, though but recently. Be this as it may, 
it would seem that, if Tibullus could use the name 
of dies Saturni for Saturday, the whole system of 
week-days must have been settled and known at 
Rome in his time. Cassius Dio tells us that the 
names were assigned to each day Sid i saaapcov, by 
fours ; or by giving the first hour of the week to 
Saturn, then giving one hour to each planet in suc- 
cession, till the twenty-fifth hour became again the 
first of the next day. Both systems lead to the same 
result, as will be seen from the following table : — 


Planets . 

1 Saturn 1 

2 Jupiter 6 

3 Mars 4 

4 Sun 2 

6 Venus 7 

6 Mercury 5 

7 Moon 3 


Latin . 

Dies Saturni 

„ Solis 

„ Lunae 
„ Martis 
„ Mercurii 
„ Jovis 
„ Veneris 


French 

Samedi 

(dies sabbati) 

Dimanche 

(dominions) 

Lundi 

Mardi 

Mercredi 

Jeudi 

Vendredi 


Sanskrit , 
£ani-vara 

Ravi -vara 

Soma-vara 
Bhauma-vara 
Budha-vara 
Brihaspati-vara 
/Sukra-'v fira 
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Planets . Old Norse, Anglo-Saxon. English, 

1 Saturn 1 laugardagr satres dag Saturday 

(washing day) 

2 Jupiter 6 sunnudagr surman dag Sunday 

3 Mars 4 manadagr monan dag Monday 

4 Sun 2 tysdagr fives dag Tuesday 

5 Venus 7 odhinsdagr vodenes diig "Wednesday 

6 Mercury 5 thorsdagr thunores diig Thursday 

7 Moon 3 friadagr frige dag Friday 

Old- High Middle- High 

German. German. 

] Saturn 1 sambaztag samztac 

(sunnftn aband) (sunnen dbent) 

2 Jupiter 6 sunnftn dag sunnen tac 

3 Mars 4 m&nin tac (?) man tac 

4 Sun 2 ziuwes tac zies tac 

(cies dac) (eritic) 

5 Venus 7 wuotanes tac (?) mittwoch 

(mittawecha) 

6 Mercury 5 donares tac donres tac 

7 Moon 3 fria dag fritac 

After the names of the week-days had once been 
settled, we have no difficulty in tracing their migra- 
tion towards the East and towards the West. The 
Hindus had their own peculiar system of reckoning 
days and months, but they adopted at a later time 
the foreign system of counting by weeks of seven days, 
and assigning a presiding planetary deity to each of the 
seven days, according to the system described above. 
As thelndian name of the planet Mercury was Budha, 
the dies Mercurii was naturally called Budha-v&ra 
but never Buddha-v&ra; and the fact that the 
mother of Mercury was called Maia, and the mother 
of Buddha M&y&, could, therefore, have had no bearing 
whatever on the name assigned to the Indian Wed- 
nesday . 1 The very Buddhists, in Ceylon, distinguish 
between buddha, the enlightened, and budha, wise, 
and call Wednesday the day of Budha, not of 
1 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 118, note. 


German . 

Samstag 

(Sonnabend) 

Sonntag 

Montag 

Dienstag 

Mittwoch 

Donnerstag 

Freitag 
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Buddha . 1 Whether the names of the planets were 
formed in India independently, or after Greek models, 
is difficult to settle. The name of Budha, the know- 
ing or the clever, given to the planet Mercury, 
seems, however, inexplicable except on the latter hy- 
pothesis. 

Having traced the origin of the Sanskrit name of 
the dies Mercurii ’, Budha-v&ra, let us now see why 
the Teutonic nations, though perfectly ignorant of 
Buddhism, called the same day the day of Wodan. 

That the Teutonic nations received the names of 
the week-days from their Greek and Roman neigh- 
bours admits of no doubt. For commercial and mili- 
tary arrangements between Romans and Germans, 
some kind of lingua franca must soon have sprung up, 
and in it the names of the week-days must have found 
their place. There would have been little difficulty 
in explaining the meaning of Sun-day and Mon-day 
to the Germans, but in order to make them under- 
stand the meaning of the other names, some ex- 
planations must have been given on the nature of the 
different deities, in order to enable the Germans to 
find corresponding names in their own language. A 
Roman would tell his German friend that dies Veneris 
meant the day of a goddess who rej^resented beauty 
and love, and on hearing this the German would at 
once have thought of his own goddess of love, Freyja , 
and have called the dies Veneris the day of Freyja or 
Friday . 2 

If Jupiter was described as the god who wields 

1 In Singalese Wednesday is Bad£, in Tamil Budau. See Kennet, 
in Indian Antiquary, 1874, p. 90; D’Alwis, Journal of Ceylon Branch, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 17. 

2 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie , p. 276. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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the thunderbolt, his natural representative in Ger- 
man would be Donar, x the Anglo-Saxon Thunar , the 
Old Norse Thor ; and hence the dies Jovis would be 
called the day of Thor, or Thursday, If the fact that 
Jupiter was the king of the gods had been mentioned, 
his proper representative in German would, no doubt, 
have been Wuotan or Odin ? As it was, Wuotan or 
Odin was chosen as the nearest approach to Mercury , 
the character which they share in common, and 
which led to tlieir identification, being most likely 
their love of travelling through the air , 1 * 3 4 also their 
granting wealth and fulfilling the wishes of their 
worshippers, in which capacity Wuotan is known 
by the name of Wunsch 4 or Wish . We can thus 
understand liow it happened that father and son 
changed places, for while Mercurius is the son of 
Jupiter, Wuotan is the father of JDonar . Mars , the 
god of war, was identified with the German Tiu or 
Ziu, a name which, though originally the same as Zeus 
in Greek or Dyaus in Sanskrit, took a peculiarly 
national character among the Germans, and became 
their god of war . 5 

There remained thus only the dies Saturni , the 
day of Saturn, and whether this was called so in 
imitation of the Latin name, or after an old German 
deity of a similar name and character, is a point 
which for the present we must leave unsettled. 

1 Grimm, Deutsche Mytholngie , p. 151, 

9 Ibid. p. 120. 

* Ibid. pp. 137-148. 

4 Ibid. p. 126. Oski in Icelandic, the god Wish, one of the 
names of the highest god. 

4 Tacit. Hist. iv. 64 : * Commnnibus Diis et prsecipuo Deorum 
Marti grates agimus/ 
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What, however, is not unsettled is this, that if 
the Germans, in interpreting these names of Roman 
deities as well as they could, called the dies Mercurii , 
the same day which the Hindus had called the day 
of Budha (with one d ), their day of Wuotan , this was 
not because ‘ the doctrines of the gentle ascetic ex- 
isted in the bosom of Odin or his followers, while 
dwelling near the roots of the Caucasus/ but for 
very different and much more tangible reasons. 

But, apart from all this, by what possible process 
could Buddha and Odin have ever been brought to- 
gether in the flesh ? In the history of ancient 
religions, Odin belongs to the same stratum of mytho- 
logical thought as Dyaus in India, Zeus in Greece, 
Jupiter in Italy. He was worshipped as the supreme 
deity during a period long anterior to the age of the 
Yeda and of Horner. His travels in Greece, and 
even in Tyrkland , 1 and his half-historical character 
as a mere hero and a leader of his people, are the 
result of the latest Euhemerism. Buddha, on the 
contrary, is not a mythological, but a personal and 
historical character, and to think of a meeting of 
Buddha and Odin, or even of their respective de- 
scendants, at the roots of Mount Caucasus, would be 
like imagining an interview between Cyrus and Odin, 
between Mohammed and Aphrodite. 

A comparative study of ancient religions and 
mythologies, as will be seen from these instances, 
is not a subject to be taken up lightly. It requires 
not only an accurate acquaintance with the minutest 
details of comparative philology, but a knowledge of 
the history of religions which can hardly be gained 
1 Grimm, 1 . 9 . p. 148 
Q % 
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without a study of original documents. As long, 
however, as researches of this kind are carried on 
for their own sake, and from a mere desire of dis- 
covering truth, without any ulterior objects, they 
deserve no blame, though, for a time, they may lead 
to erroneous results. But when coincidences between 
different religions and mythologies are searched out 
simply in support of preconceived theories, whether 
by the friends or enemies of religion, the sense of 
truth, the very life of all science, is sacrificed, and 
serious mischief will follow without fail. Here we 
have a right, not only to protest, but to blame. There 
is on this account a great difference between the 
books we have hitherto examined, and a work lately 
published in Paris by M. Jacoll iot, under the sensa- 
tional title of ‘ La Bible dans PInde, Vie de Jeseus 
Christna.’ If this, book had been written with the 
pure enthusiasm of Lieutenant Wilford, it might 
have been passed by as a mere anachronism. But 
when one sees how its author shuts his eyes against 
all evidence that would tell against him, and brings 
together, without any critical scruples, whatever 
seems to support his theory that Christianity is a 
poor copy of the ancient religion of India, mere 
silence would not be a sufficient answer. Besides, 
the book has lately been translated into English, and 
will be read, no doubt, by many people who cannot 
test the evidence on which it professes to be founded. 
We learn that M. Jaeolliot was some years ago 
appointed President of the Court of Justice at Chan- 
demagore, and that he devoted the leisjire^ left him 
from the duties of his position to studying 'Sanskrit 
and the holy books of the Hindus. He is said to 
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have put himself in communication with the Brah- 
mans, who had obtained access to a great number of 
MSS. carefully stored up itrthe depths of the pagodas. 
‘The purport of his book is 5 (I quote from a friendly 
critic), ‘that our civilisation, our religion, our legends, 
our gods, have come to us from India, after passing 
in succession through Egypt, Persia, Judaea, Greece, 
and Italy/ This statement, we are told, is not con- 
fined to M. Jacolliot, but has been admitted by almost 
all Oriental scholars. The Old and New Testaments 
are found again in the Yedas, and the texts quoted 
by M. Jacolliot in support of his theory are said to 
leave it without doubt. Brahma created Adima (in 
Sanskrit, the first man) and gave him for companion 
Heva (in Sanskrit, that which completes life). He 
appointed the island of Ceylon for their residence. 
What follows afterwards is so beautifully described 
that I may be pardoned for quoting it. Only I must 
warn my readers, lest the extract should leave too 
deep an impression on their memory, that what M. 
Jacolliot calls a simple translation from Sanskrit is, 
as far as I can judge, a simple invention of some 
slightly mischievous Brahman, who, like the Pandits 
of Lieutenant Wilford, took advantage of the zeal 
and credulity of a French judge : — 

‘ Having created the Man and the Woman (simul- 
taneously, not one after the other), and animated 
them with the divine afflatus — the Lord said unto 
them : “ Behold, your mission is to people this beau- 
tiful Island [Ceylon] , where I have gathered together 
everything pleasant and needful for your subsistence 
— the rest of the Earth is as yet uninhabitable, but 
should your progeny so increase as to render the 
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bounds of paradise too narrow a habitation, let them 
inquire of me by sacrifice and I will make known my 
will.” 

‘And thus saying, the Lord disappeared. . . . 

f Then Adam and Eve dwelt together for a time 
in perfect happiness; but ere long a vague disquietude 
began to creep upon them. . . . The Spirit of Evil, 
jealous of their felicity and of the work of Brahma, 
inspired them with disturbing thoughts ; — “ Let us 
wander through the Island,” said Adam to his com- 
panion, “and see if we may not find some part even 
more beautiful than this.” . „ . 

‘ And Eve followed her husband . . . wandering 
for days and for months ; . . . but as they advanced 
the woman was seized with strange and inexplicable 
teiTors : “Adam,” said she, “let us go no farther: it 
seems to me that we are disobeying the Lord ; have 
we not already quitted the place which he assigned 
us for a dwelling and forbade us to leave ? ” 

‘ “ Fear not,” replied Adam ; “ this is not that 
fearful wilderness of which he spake to us.” . . . 

6 And they wandered on. . . . 

‘ Arriving at last at the extremity of the Island, 
they beheld a smooth and narrow arm of the sea, and 
beyond it a vast and apparently boundless country, 
connected with their Island only by a narrow and 
rocky pathway arising from the bosom of the 
waters. 

‘ The two wanderers stood amazed: the country 
before them was covered with stately trees, birds of 
a thousand colours flitting amidst their foliage. 

‘ . . . “ Behold, what beautiful things I ” cried 
Adam, “and what good fruit such trees must produce; 
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... let us go and taste them, and if that country is 
better than this, we will dwell there.” 

6 Eve, trembling, besought Adam to do nothing 
that might irritate the Lord against them. “Are 
we not well here? Have we not pure water and 
delicious fruits ? Wherefore seek other things 9 ” 

‘ “ True,” replied Adam, “ but we will return ; 
what harm can it be to visit this unknown country 
that presents itself to our view?” . . . And as he 
approached the rocks, Eve, trembling, followed. 

‘Placing his wife upon his shoulders, he pro- 
ceeded to cross the space that separated him from 
the object of his desires, but no sooner did he touch 
the shore than trees, flowers, fruits, birds, all that 
they had perceived from the opposite side, in an in- 
stant vanished amidst terrific clamour; . . . the 
rocks by which they had crossed sunk beneath the 
waters, a few sharp peaks alone remaining above the 
surface, to indicate the place of the bridge which had 
been destroyed by Divine displeasure. 

‘ The vegetation which they had seen from the 
opposite shore was but a delusive mirage raised by 
the Spirit of Evil to tempt them to disobedience. 

‘ Adam fell, weeping, upon the naked sands, . . . 
but Eve throwing herself into his arms, besought 
him not to despair;' . . . “ let us rather pray to the 
Author of all things to pardon us.” . . . 

‘ And as she spake there came a voice from the 
clouds, saying, 

‘“Woman! thou hast only sinned from love to 
thy husband, whom I commanded thee to love, and 
thou hast hoped in me. 

‘ “ I therefore pardon thee — and I pardon him also 
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for thy sake : . . . but ye may no more return to 
paradise, which I had created for your happiness : 
. . . through your disobedience to my commands the 
Spirit of Evil has obtained possession of the Earth. 
. . . Your children reduced to labour and to suffer 
by your fault will become corrupt and forget me. . . 

c “ But I will send Vislmu, who will be born of a 
woman, and who will bring ‘ to all the hope of a 
reward in another life, and the means by prayer of 
softening their sufferings. 55 5 

The translator from whom I have quoted exclaims 
at the end, as well he might : — 

c What grandeur and what simplicity is this 
Hindu legend ! and at the same time how simply 
logical ! . . . Behold -here the veritable Eve — the 
true woman. 5 

But much more extraordinary things are quoted 
by M. Jacolliot, from the Yedas and the commen- 
taries. 

On p. 63 we read that Manu, Minos, and Manes, 
had the same name as Moses ; on p. 73, the Brah- 
mans who invaded India are represented as the 
successors of a great reformer called Christna. The 
name of Zoroaster is derived from the Sanskrit Sur- 
yastara (p. 110), meaning lie w r ho spreads the 
worship of the Sun. 5 After it has been laid down 
(p. 116) that Hebrew was derived from Sanskrit, we' 
are assured that there is little difficulty in deriving 
Jehovah from Zeus. 1 Zeus, Jezeus, Jesus, and Isis 
are all declared to be the same name, and later on 
(p. 130) we learn that € at present the Brahmans who 

1 P. 125. * Pour quiconque s’est occupS d’6tudes philologiques, 
J&hova derivS de Zeus est facile & admettre.* 
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officiate in the pagodas and temples give this title of 
Jeseus — i.e. the pure essence, the divine emana- 
tion — to Christna only, who alone is recognised as 
the Word, the truly incarnated, by the worshippers 
of Vishnu and the freethinkers among the Brah- 
mans/ 

We are assured that the Apostles, the poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, were able to read the Veda (p. 356) ; 
and it was their greatest merit that they did not 
reject the miraculous accounts of the Vedic period, 
because the world was not yet ripe for freedom of 
thought. Kristna, or Christna, we read on p. 360, 
signified in Sanskrit, sent by God, promised by God, 
holy ; and as the name of Christ or Christos is not 
Hebrew, whence could it have been taken except 
from Krishna, the son of Devaki, or, as M. Jacolliot 
writes, Devanaguy ? 

It is difficult, nay, almost impossible, to criticise 
or refute such statements, and yet it is necessary to 
do so ; for such is the interest, or I should rather 
say the feverish curiosity, excited by anything that 
bears on ancient religion, that M. Jacolliot’s book 
has produced a very wide and very deep impression. 
It has been remarked with some surprise that Vedic 
scholars in Europe had failed to discover these im- 
portant passages in the Veda which he has pointed 
out, or, still worse, that they had never brought 
them to the knowledge of the public. In fact, if 
anything was wanting to show that a general know- 
ledge of the history of ancient religion ought to 
form part of our education, it was the panic created 
by M. Jacolliot ’s book. It is simply the story of 
Lieutenant Wilford over again, only far less excusable 
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now than a hundred years ago. Many of the words 
which M. Jacolliot quotes as Sanskrit are not San- 
skrit at all ; others never have the meaning which 
he assigns to them ; and as to the passages from the 
Yedas (including our old friend the Bhagaveda-gita), 
they are not from the Veda, they are not from any 
old Sanskrit writer — they simply belong to the second 
half of the nineteenth century. What happened to 
Lieutenant Wilford has happened again to M. Ja- 
colliot. He tells us the secret himself : — 

4 One day,’ he says (p. 280), ‘ when we were read- 
ing the translation of Manu, by Sir W. Jones, a note 
led us to consult the Indian commentator, Kulluka 
Bha^a, when we found an allusion to the sacrifice of 
a son by his father prevented by God himself after 
he had commanded it. We then had only one idee 
fixe — namely, to find again in the dark mass of the 
religious books of the Hindu, the original account 
of that event. We should never have succeeded but 
for “ the complaisance ” of a Brahman with whom 
we were reading Sanskrit, and who, yielding to our 
request, brought us from the library of his pagoda 
the works of the theologian Ramatsariar, which 
have yielded us such precious assistance in this 
volume.* 

As to the story of the son offered as a sacrifice 
by his father, and released at the command of the 
gods, M. Jacolliot might have found the original 
account of it from the Veda, both text and transla- 
tion, in my c History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.’ 
He would soon have seen that the story of SunaAsepa 
being sold by his father in order to be sacrificed in the 
place of an Indian prince, has very little in common 
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with the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. 
M. Jacolliot has, no doubt, found out by this time 
that he has been imposed upon ; and if so, he ought to 
follow the example of Colonel Wilford, and publicly 
state what has happened. Even then, I doubt not 
that his statements will continue to be quoted for a 
long time, and that A dim a and Heva, thus brought 
to life again, will make their appearance in many a 
book and many a lecture-room. 

Lest it be supposed that such accidents happen 
to Sanskrit scholars only, or that this fever is bred 
only in the jungles of Indian mythology, I shall 
mention at least one other case which will show 
that this disease is of a more general character, and 
that want of caution will produce it in every climate. 

Before the discovery of Sanskrit, China had stood 
for a long time in the place which was afterwards 
occupied by India. When the ancient literature and 
civilisation of China became first known to the 
scholars of Europe, the Celestial Empire had its 
admirers and prophets as full of enthusiasm as Sir 
W. Jones and Lieutenant Wilford, and there was 
nothing, whether Greek philosophy or Christian mo- 
rality, that was not supposed to have had its first 
origin among the sages of China. The proceedings 
of the Jesuit missionaries in China were most ex- 
traordinary. They had themselves admitted the 
antiquity of the writings of Confucius and Lao-tse, 
both of whom lived in the sixth century b.c. 1 But 
in their zeal to show that the sacred books of the 
Chinese contained numerous passages borrowed from 

1 Stanislas Julien, Le Livre de la Voie ct de la Vertu. Paris, 
1842, p. iv. 
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the Bible, nay, even some of the dogmas of the later 
Church, they hardly perceived that, taking into ac- 
count the respective dates of these books, they were 
really proving that a kind of anticipated Christi- 
anity had been accorded to the ancient sages of the 
Celestial Empire. The most learned advocate of 
this school was Father Premare. Another supporter 
of the same view, Montucci, 1 speaking of Lao-tse’s 
Tao-te-king, says : — 

6 We find in it so many sayings clearly referring 
to the triune God, that no one who has read this 
book can doubt that the mystery of the most holy 
Trinity was revealed to the Chinese more than five 
centuries before the advent of Christ. Everybody, 
therefore, who knows the strong feeling of the 
Chinese for their own teachers, will admit that 
nothing more efficient could be found in order to fix 
the dogmas of the Christian religion in the mind 
of the Chinese than the demonstration that these 
dogmas agree with their own books. The study, 
therefore, and the translation of this singular book 
(the Tao-te-king) would prove most useful to the 
missionaries, in order to bring to a happy issue the 
desired gathering in of the Apostolic harvest. 5 

What followed is so extraordinary that, though 
it has often been related, it deserves to be related 
again, more particularly as the whole problem which 
was supposed to have been solved once for all by M. 
Stanislas Julien, has of late been opened again by 
Dr. von Strauss, in the ‘ Journal of the German Orien- 
tal Society, 5 1869. 

There is a passage at the beginning of the 

1 Montucci, Be vtudiis sinicit. Berolini, 1808. 
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fourteenth chapter of the Tao-te-king in which 
Father Amyot felt certain that the three Persons of 
the Trinity could be recognised. He translated it : — 

c He who is as it were visible but cannot be seen 
is called Khi. 

6 He whom we cannot hear, and who does not 
speak to our ear, is called Hi. 

4 He who is as it were tangible, but cannot be 
touched, is called Wei.’ 

Few readers, I believe, would have been much 
startled by this passage, or would have seen in it 
what Father Amyot saw. But more startling reve- 
lations were in store. The most celebrated Chinese 
scholar of his time, Abel Remusat, took up the sub- 
ject; and after showing that the first of the three 
names had to be pronounced, not Khi, but I, he 
maintained that the three syllables I Hi Wei, were 
meant for Je-ho-vah. According to him, the three 
characters employed in this name have no meaning 
in Chinese ; they are only signs of sounds foreign to 
the Chinese language; and they were intended to 
render the Greek Taw, the name which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Jews gave to their God. 
Remusat goes on to remark that Lao-tse had really 
rendered this Hebrew name more accurately than the 
Greeks, because he had preserved the aspiration of 
the second syllable, which was lost in Greek. In, 
fact, he entertained no doubt that this word, occur- 
ring in the work of Lao-tse, proves an intellectual 
communication between the West and China, in the 
sixth century B.c. 

Fortunately, the panic created by this discovery 
did not last long. M. Stanislas Julien published in 
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1842 a complete translation of this difficult book; 
and here all traces of the name of Jehovah have 
disappeared. 

4 The three syllables/ he writes, ‘ which Abel 
R6musat considered as purely phonetic and foreign 
to the Chinese language, have a very clear and in- 
telligible meaning, and have been fully explained by 
Chinese commentators. The first syllable, I, means 
without colour; the second, Hi, without sound or 
voice; the third, Wei, without body. The proper 
translation therefore is : — 

4 You look (for the Tao, the law) and you see it 
not : it is colourless. 

‘ You listen and you hear it not : it is voiceless. 

i You wish to touch it and you reach it not : it is 
without body/ 

Until, therefore, some other traces can be dis- 
covered in Chinese literature, proving an intercourse 
between China and Judaea in the sixth century b.c., 
we can hardly be called upon to believe that the 
Jews should have communicated this one name, 
which they hardly trusted themselves to pronounce 
at home, to a Chinese philosopher; and we must 
treat the apparent similarity between I-Hi-Wei and 
Jehovah as an accident, which ought to serve as a 
useful warning, though it need in no way discourage 
a careful and honest study of Comparative Theology. 



BELLEROPHON. 


What was the original intention of the name of 
Belleroplion ? That bellero, the first part of the word, 
represents some power of darkness, drought, cold, 
winter, or of moral evil, is easy to guess. The 
Greeks say that there was a word t a sWspa , which 
signified anything evil or hateful , 1 and was used in 
that sense by Kallimachos . 2 Nay Belleroplion or 
Bellerophontes is said to have been called also 
Ellerophontes. That the Greeks in general, how- 
ever, were no longer conscious of the appellative 
power of Belleros, is best proved by the fact that, 
in order to explain the myth of Belleroplion, they 
invented, very late, it would seem, a legend, accord- 
ing to which Belleroplion had killed a distinguished 
Corinthian, of the name of Belleros, and had fled to 
Argos or Tyrins to be purified by Proetos from the 
stain of that murder. Nothing, however, is known 
about this Belleros, and as the ordinary accounts 
represent Bellerophon as flying to Argos after having 
killed his brother Deliades, or, as he is also called, 
Peiren or Alkimenes, there can be little doubt that 
the Corinthian nobleman of the name of Belleros 

1 Preller, Griechische Mythologies vol. ii. p. 55. 

8 Eustath. ad II. p. 635 ; Naeke, Opute, vol. ii. p. 167, 
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owes his origin entirely to a desire of later mytholo- 
gists, who felt bound to explain the no longer in- 
telligible name of Bellerophon or Bellerophontes. 

Such a name, it is quite clear, was not originally 
without some meaning, and without attempting to 
unravel the whole tragedy of Hipponoos, who after- 
wards monopolised the name of Bellerophon, it may 
be possible to discover by a strict observance of 
etymological laws, the original form and the original 
purport of this peculiar name. 

With regard to the second half of the name, 
there can be little doubt that in Bellerophon and 
Bellerophontes, plion and phontes had one and the 
same meaning. Now phon-tes at the end of com- 
pounds means the killer, the Sanskrit han-t&, killer; 
and therefore ph6n can, in our name, hardly mean 
anything else, and would correspond exactly with the 
Sanskrit han, nora. h&, killing. 

From the reported change in the initial letter of 
Bellerophon, it is easy to see that it represents a 
labial liquid, and is in fact the well-known digamma 
iEolicum. But it is more difficult to determine what 
letters we ought to look for as corresponding in other 
languages to the W of the Greek word bellero. In 
many cases Greek W represents a single 1, followed 
originally by a sibilant or a liquid. 1 In this manner 
we can account for the single 1 in n to\v$ and the 
double 1 in 7ro\W. IIoAuy corresponds to the Sanskrit 
pulu (Rv. I. 179, 5), or puru, gen. puros, whereas 
the oblique cases would represent a Sanskrit adjec- 
tive purva, gen. purvasya. As rrroWoi points to a 
Sanskrit purve, okoi points to the Sanskrit sarve, 
1 See Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. CO. 
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In Latin, too, a double 1 owes its origin not unfre- 
quently to an original single 1 or r followed by v. 1 
Thus the double 1 in mellis> the gen. of mel , hone} r , 
is explained by the Sanskrit madhu, raised to 
m a d h v-i, and regularly changed to mad v-i, raalv- i, 
mall-i. Fel , gen. fellis> is explained by liaru in 
haru-spex , 2 raised to harv-i , halv-i , halUi , fall-i* 
Mollis corresponds to Sanskrit m rid u, through the 
intermediate links, mardv-i, maldv-i, malv-i, 
in all-i ; 4 nay, if we consider the Vedic word for bee, 
ridu-pfl (Rv. VIII. 77, 11), mel , mellis , too, should 
be derived from mridu (which does not occur in the 
Rig- Veda), and not from madhu. According to 
these analogies, then, the Greek fiiWspo would lead 
us back to a Sanskrit word varvara. This word 
actually occurs in the Sanskrit language, and means 
hairy, woolly, shaggy, rough. It is applied to the 
negro-like aboriginal inhabitants of India who were 
conquered and driven back by Aryan conquerors, and 
it has been identified with the Greek fiapfiapo?. 
Sandal-wood, for instance, which grows chiefly on the 
Malabar coast, is called in Sanskrit barbarottha, 
sprung up among Barbaras, because that coast was 
always held by Tamulian or non-Aryan people. Pro- 
fessor Kuhn, identifying barbara and fiap(3apo$, 
refers the meaning of both words, not to the shaggy 
or woolly hair, but to the confused speech (balbu- 
tire ) of non-Aryan tribes. It will be difficult to 
prove with what intent the Greeks and the Hindus 

1 Corssen, XritiscJw Beitrage , p. 385. 

* Aufrecht, in Kuhn’s ZdUchrift , vol. iii. p. 198. 

* As to the interchange of h and f in Latin, see Corssen, 
Kritnohe Beitrage , p. 208 ; as to the etymology of/d/, ibid., p. 318. 

4 Corssen, KritUohe Beitrage , p. 323. 

YOL. IY. U 
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first applied fidpfiapos and barbara to tribes differ- 
ing from themselves both in speech and aspect. It is 
true that in Greek the word occurs for the first time 
in Homer with a special reference to language 
( £ Iliad/ ii. 876, K apes fiapfiapotycovoi) ; and in San- 
skrit also the earliest passage in which barbara is 
found, refers to speech (Rig-Veda Pratis&khya, 
Sutra 784; XIV. 6). But the barbarat& there 
mentioned as a fault of pronunciation, is explained 
by the same word (asaukum&ryam) which in Sutra 
778 serves as an explanation of lomasya; and this 
lomasya, meaning shagginess, is, like the Greek 
hacrvTr)9 , clearly transferred from the shagginess of 
hair (loman, hair) to the shagginess of pronuncia- 
tion, so that after all, in Sanskrit at least, the ori- 
ginal conception of the adjective barbara seems to 
have been shaggy or rough. 

However that may be, it is clear that many words 
for wool are derived from the same root var which 
yielded varvara or barbara. This root means 
originally to cover, and it yielded in Sanskrit ura 
in ura-bhra, ram, i.e. laniger ; in Greek elpos and 
Bp-cov. In the Veda we have likewise the feminine 
ur&, sheep, Rv. VIII. 34, 3, 

uram na dhunufce vnka^, 

6 (the stone tears the Soma plant) as the wolf tears 
the sheep/ or, it may be, £ the wool.’ The wolf is 
called ur&inathi (Rv. VIII. 66, 8), literally the 
sheep-shaker, or sheep-lifter. 

From the same root are formed, by means of the 
suffix na, the Sanskrit ur n%, wool, particularly of 
sheep ; afterwards hrnfiy u, a goat, and a spider ; the 
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one from wearing, growing, or supplying wool ; the 
other from, as it were, spinning or weaving it. Thus 
the spider is also called in Sanskrit urna-n&blii 
and urna-v&bhi, literally the wool-weaver; and one 
of the enemies killed by Indra is Aurnav&bha, 
which seems to mean a ram rather, a wool-provider, 
than a spider. This urwi, as Bopp has shown, ap- 
pears again in Russian as volna , in Gothic as vulla , 
r having been changed to 1, and In into 11. The same 
assimilation is found in Latin villus , gen. villi > and 
vellus , gen. velleris . It might be difficult to convince 
a classical scholar that vellus was not derived from 
the Latin vellere , particularly as Yarro himself gives 
that etymology ; but it would be equally difficult to 
establish such an etymology by any analogies. It is 
curious, however, to remark — for reasons to be ex- 
plained hereafter — that vellera in Latin signifies 
light, fleecy clouds. (Yirg. 4 Georg.’ i. 397; Luc. 
iv. 124.) 

Ur a, therefore, from a root var, to cover, meant 
originally cover, then skin, fleece, wool. In its de- 
rivatives, too, these various meanings of the root 
var appear again and again. Thus ur&n&h means 
ram, urawi, sheep ; but ur&raaA, quite a different 
formation, means protector or guardian. For instance, 
with the genitive : — 

Rv. I. 173, 7. sam&tsu tva sura satam urawam pra- 
pathintamam, 

4 Thee, 0 hero, in battles the protector of the brave, the 
best guide \ 9 

Rv. YII. 73, 3. dhema yapwam pathnm ur&waft, 

4 Let us speed the sacrifice, as keepers of the (old) 
ways!* 
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Witli tlie accusative : — 

Rv. III. 19, 2. (Agni/i) deva-tatim urkn&h $ 

‘ Agni, who protects the gods/ 

Rv. IX. 109, 9. lnduA punanaA pra^&'m uranaA, 

‘ The purified Soma, protecting the people/ 

Without any case : — 

Rv. 1Y. 6, 4. (Agni/0 pra-diva^ urand/i, 

*Agni, the old guardian/ See also Rv. 1Y. 7, 3; VT, 
63, 4. 

Now, if nrnk, wool, meant originally a covering, 
var-tia also, which now means colour, would seem 
to have started from the same conception. Colour 
might naturally be conceived as the covering, the 
outside, as and ^ pm pa in Greek combine the 

meanings of skin and colour. From varna, colour 
(brightness), we have in Sanskrit vartii, gold, as 
from rupa, form (beauty), we have rupya, silver, 
from which Rupee ; for we can on no account derive 
the name of silver, the metal, from the figure (rupa) 
that was stamped on a silver coin. 

In the Yeda varna appears in the sense of colour, 
of bright colour or light, and of race. 

In the sense of colour in general, varwa occurs, 

Rv. I, 73, 7. knshwam Jc a varwam aru>?dm Jen s&m dhu/t, 

4 They placed together the dark and the bright colour 
(of night and day)/ 

Rv. I. 113, 2. dyava var7?am &aratha7* a-mindnd, 

‘Day and night move on destroying their colour/ 

Frequently varna is used in the Yeda as imply- 
ing bright colour or light : — 

Rv. II. 34, 13. ni-megharnanaft dtyena pS^asft su- 
£&andrarn vnrnnm dadhire su-pd$asam, 
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‘They (the Rudras) strongly showering down on their 
horse, made shining, beautiful light.’ (On p%as and 
its supposed connection with Pegasos, see Kuhn, in 
his 1 Zeitschrift,’ yol. i. p. 461 ; and Sonne, ibid. vol. 
x. p. 174 seq.) 

Rv. II. 1, 12. t&va sparh£ varwe, 

‘ In thy sparkling light, 0 Agni.* 

Rv. III. 34, 5. pra imam vari/am atirat sukram as&m, 

< He, Indra, spread out the bright light of the dawn.* 

In the ninth Mandala the colour (varwa) of the 
Soma juice is frequently mentioned, ashari, rusat, 
suki, also as asurya: — 

Rv. X. 3, 3. Agni h vi-tish/7ian rusadbhi^ Y&maih, 

‘ Agni far-striding with shining colours.’ 

Even without determining adjectives, varwa has 
occasionally the sense of light : — 

Rv. I. 92, 10. samanam vamam abhi sumbham&na, 

4 The old Dawn that clothes herself in the same light.’ 
Rv. X. 124, 7. ta h asya varwam sAkaysih bharibhrati, 

4 They (the dawns), the bright ones, carry always the 
light of the sun.’ See also Rv. II. 4, 5 ; II. 5, 5 ; 
IV. 15, 3. 

Hence we may take varwa in the same sense in 
another passage, where the commentator explains it 
as Indra, the protector : — 

Rv. I. 104, 2. dev&sa/& manyum d&sasya s&amnan 
te nah & vakshan suvitaya vdrwam, 

1 The gods broke the pride of Dasa (the enemy) ; may 
they bring to us light for the sacrifice.* 

Lastly, varwa means colour, or tribe, or caste, the 
difference in colour being undoubtedly one of the 
principal causes of that feeling of strangeness and 
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heterogeneousness which found expression in the name 
of tribe, and, in India, of caste. 1 The commentators 
generally take varwa in the technical sense of caste, 
and refer it to the three highest castes (traivarnika) 
in opposition to the fourth, the Sudras. 

Rv. III. 34, 9. hat vi dasyun pra aryam v&rwam &vaA, 

‘ Indra, killing the Dasyus (the enemies), has protected 
the Aryan colour.* 

Rv. II. 12, 4. ya h dasam var?iam adharam giih& &kar, 

‘Indra, who brought the colour of the Dasas low in 
secret.* 

Rv. II. 3, 5. varwam pun&na/i yas&sara su-viram, 

‘ (The heavenly gates) which illuminate the glorious 
colour (race), rich in heroes.* 

But to return to varvara, to which on etymo- 
logical grounds we should assign the meaning of 
shaggy, hairy, villosus , it need hardly be said that 
such a word, though it supplies an intelligible mean- 
ing of the Greek myth of Belleros, as slain by 
Bellerophon, does not occur in the Veda among the 
numerous names of the demons slain by Indra, Agni, 
and other bright gods. The same happens very 
frequently, viz. that Sanskrit supplies us with the 
etymological meaning of a term used in Greek myth- 
ology, although the corresponding word does not 
occur in the actual or mythological language of 
India. Thus the Greek Hera is easily explained by 
S var A and not, according to Sonne (Kuhn, ‘Zeitschrift/ 
vol. x. p. 366, vol. ix. p. 202), by Vasr&; but neither 
of these words occurs in the mythological phraseology 
of the Veda. There remains, however, a question 

1 See my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, * On the Turanian Languages, 
p. 84. 
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which has still to be answered, viz. Do we find 
among the demons slain by solar deities, one to 
whom the name of varvara , 1 in the sense of shaggy, 
would be applicable? and this question we may 
answer with a decided Yes. 

One of the principal enemies or d&sas conquered 
by Indra is the black cloud. This black cloud con- 
tains the rain or the fertilising waters which Indra 
is asked to send down upon the earth, and this he 
can only do by slaying the black demon that keeps 
them in prison. This black cloud itself is sometimes 
spoken of in the Yeda as the black skin : — 

Rv. IX. 41, 1. ghnanta/* kWsh?iaoa dpa tva/cam, 

‘Pushing away the black skin, i.e , cloud/ 

In other places the cloud is called the rain-giving 
and fertilising skin: — 

Rv. I. 129, 3. dasma/i hi sma vWshanam pinvasi tva&am, 

‘ For thou, the strong one, fillest the rainy skin/ 

While thus the cloud itself is spoken of as a black 
skin, the demon of the cloud, or the cloud personified, 
appears in the Veda as a ram, i.e . as a shaggy, hairy, 
animal, in fact, as a B iWspos. 

Thus Urawa, which, as we saw before, meant rani 
or laniger , is a name of a demon, slain by Indra : — 

Rv. II. 14. Ye priests, bring hither Soma for Indra, 
pour from the bowls the delicious food ! The hero 

1 B 4\\cpos may either be simply identified with varvara, in the 
sense of shaggy, or by taking feWos as representing the Latin villus, 
an adjective feWepos might have been formed, like <pdov€-p6s from 
<p66vos . The transition into W appears also in /xdWos, sheep’s-wool , 
where the n represents the labial liquid. See Lobeck, De Prothexi 
et Aph&reti, p. Ill seq. ; and Curtius, in Kuhn’s Zeit8ohrift t vol. iii. 
p. 410 : ixapir^vrik ; pMwv =*/€\5«v ; vrith&. 
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truly always loves to drink of it ; sacrifice to the 
strong, for lie desires it ! 

Ye priests, he who struck down VWtra, when he had 
hid the waters, as a tree is struck by lightning — to 
him who desires this Soma, offer it ; for that Indra 
desires to drink it ! 

Ye priests, he who slew D?*£bhika, who drove out the 
cows, for he had opened the stable, to him offer this 
Soma ! Cover him with Somas as the wind in the 
sky, as an old woman covers herself with clothes ! 

Ye priests, he who slew Urawa, who had shown his 
ninety-nine arms, — he who slew down to the ground 
Arbuda, that Indra call hither to the offering of 
Soma ! 

Here Urana is no doubt a proper name, but the 
idea which it suggested originally, could only have 
been that of urawa, meaning ram or some other 
shaggy animal. And the same applies to the Greek 
BsWepo?. Though in Greek it has become a mere 
proper name, its original meaning was clearly that 
of the shaggy ram as the symbol of the shaggy 
cloud, a monstrum villosum , this being the very 
adjective which Roman poets like to apply to mon- 
sters of the same kith and kin, such as Gorgo or 
Cacus ; e.g. Ov. 4 Met.’ x. 21 : 

Nee uti villosa colubris 
Terna Medussei vincirem guttura monstri. 

c iEn.’ viii. 266 (of Cacus) : 

Terribiles oculos, vultum, villosaque setis 
Pectora Bemiferi .... 

We cannot therefore claim the name of Belleros 
or Bellerophon for that period of mythology which 
preceded the Aryan separation, a period during 
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which such, names as Dyaus = Zzvs, Varu?ia=0£pa*w, 
Ushas=’Ha>$, Sarawyu=’Epwv?, Ahan&=Aa</>y77 and 
'A 07]vr], jKbhu==’0 p(f>£V9j Haritas = X dptrs? were cur- 
rent among the ancient worshippers of the DeVas 
or bright gods. But we can see at least this, that 
Bellerophontes had an intelligible meaning, and a 
meaning analogous to that of other names of solar 
heroes, the enemies of the dark powers of nature, 
whether in the shape of night, or dark clouds, or 
winter. In the Veda one of the principal representa- 
tives of that class of demons is Vrftra, literally the 
coverer, the hider, whether of light or rain. Indra, 
the great celestial deity of the Veda, is emphatically 
called Vritrahan, the killer of Vritra. It is well 
known that the name of Indra, as the supreme deity 
of the Vedic pantheon, is a name of Indian growth. 
Derived from the same root as indu, drop, it repre- 
sents the Jupiter pluvius , whose supremacy among 
the gods of India is fully accounted for by the climatic 
character of that country. Dyaus, i.e. Z evs, the god 
of the bright sky, the original supreme deity of the 
undivided Aryans, was replaced in India by Indra, 
who is sometimes called the son of Dyaus, so that in 
India the prophecy of Prometheus may be said to have 
been fulfilled, even before it was uttered under a 
Greek sky. 

But though we must not look in Greek my thology 
for traces of a name like Indra, which did not spring 
into existence before the separation of the Aryans, it 
is not impossible that some of the names of Indra’s 
enemies may have been preserved in other countries. 
These enemies were the enemies of Dyaus and other 
gods as well as of Indra \ and as they belong to an 
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earlier period, the appearance of their names in the 
new homes of the Aryan emigrants could have nothing 
to surprise us. 

* One of the names belonging to this class of beings, 
hostile to men and the bright gods, and common to 
India and Greece, I observed many years ago, and 
having communicated my observation to several of my 
friends, it was mentioned by them even before I myself 
found an opportunity of laying it before the public, 
and supporting it by sufficient proof. My excellent 
friend, Professor Trithen, whose early death has de- 
prived Sanskrit scholarship of a man of real genius 
and high promise, mentioned my identification of 
Kerberos with the Sanskrit sarvara in a Paperread 
m April 1848, 1 and published in the c Transactions of 
the Philological Society ; 9 and another learned 
friend of mine, Professor Weber, referred to it with 
approval a few years later, though neither of them 
represented correctly the steps by which I had arrived 
at my conclusion. 

My first point was that, as sarvari in the Yeda 

1 See Benfey, Nachriohten der K. G.d. W.zu Gottingen , January 
17, 1877, p. 8; and particularly February 7, 1877, p. 66, where 
he recognises that the identification of Kerberos with sabala 
was first proposed by me, and afterwards adopted by others. 
Honour, however, to whom honour is due. Wilford in his essay 
on ‘Egypt and the Nile/ Asiat. Researches, iii. p. 405 (1792) has 
anticipated us all. ‘ Yama/ he writes, ‘the regent of hell, has two dogs, 
according to the PuriUas, one of them named Kerbura and Gabala, 
or varied ; the other £yama, or black ; the first of whom is also called 
Trisiras, or with three heads, and has the additional epithet of 
Kalmasha, ^Titra, and Kirmira, all signifying stained or spotted : 
in Pliny the words Cimmerian and Cerberian seem used as 
synonymous ; but however that may be, the Cerbura of the Hindus is 
indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The Dragon of Serapis I 
suppose to be the £eshanaga, which is described as in the infernal 
regions by the author of the Bhagavata/ 
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means the night, sarvara 1 must have had the 
original sense of dark or pale : — 

Rv. Y. 52, 3. te syandraso na uksbana/t &ti skandanti 
sarvari/i, 

4 These (the Storm-gods), like powerful bulls, rise over 
the dark nights (or the dark clouds ?).* 

My second point was that the rinsarvara may be 
dropt, and this I proved by comparing sarvarlka, a 
low, vile man, with savara, a barbarian ; ors&rvara, 2 
mischievous, nocturnal, with savara, low, vile. I 
thus arrived at savara, as a modified form of 
sarvara, in the sense of dark, pale, or nocturnal. 
Lastly, by admitting the frequent change of r into 1, 
I connected sab ala, the Vedic epithet of the dog of 
Yama, the son of Saram&, with Kerberos, though I 
drew attention to the difference in the accent as a 
point that still required explanation. Kerberos, 
therefore, in Greek, would have meant originally the 
dark one, the dog of night, watching the path to the 
lower world. In the Veda we find two such dogs, 
but they have not yet received any proper names, and 
are without that individuality which was imparted 
to them by later legends. All we learn of them 
from the Yeda is that they have four eyes and broad 
snouts, that their colour is dark or tawny, that they 
guard the road to the abode of Yama, the king of 
the departed, and that the dead must pass by them 
before they can come to Yama and the Fathers. 
They are also said to move about among men, as the 

1 Cf. Rv. III. 9,7 ; Till. 1 , 29, apisarvare, by night. 

* Durga, in his Commentary on the Nirukta (MS. E. I. H. 357, p. 
223), says of the Dawn : ‘ s&rvareraa tamasd digdh&ni sarvadravyan 
prak&aodakena dhautaniva karoti.’ 
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messengers of Yama, to feast on the life of men, 
so that Tama is implored to protect men from their 
fury, while, in other places, they themselves are in- 
voked, like Yama and Mrityu, to grant a long life to 
man. As the offspring of Saram&, they are called 
S&rameya; but they have, as yet, no real proper 
names. The same applies to Kerberos. His proper 
name does not occur in Homer, but the dog of Hades 
in Erebos is mentioned by him without further par- 
ticulars. Hesiod is the first who mentions the name 
and genealogy of Kerberos, and with him he is al- 
ready fifty -headed, brazen-voiced, and furious. Later 
poets speak of him as three-headed, with serpents 
for his tail and mane ; and at last he becomes hun- 
dred-headed. This Kerberos, as we know, is seized 
by Herakles and brought up to the daylight, though 
thrown back again into Hades. 

But, besides Kerberos, there is another dog con- 
quered by Herakles, and as he, like Kerberos, is born 
of Typhaon and Echidna, we may well look upon him 
as the brother or ditto of Kerberos. He is the dog 
of Geryones, sometimes called Kerberos himself 
(Palmph. 40 ); and as Herakles, before conquering 
Kerberos, has first to struggle with Menoetios, the cow- 
herd, we find that in his eighth labour, too, Herakles 
has to struggle with the cow-herd Eurytion and his 
dog; nay, according to some authorities, Menoetios 
himself takes part again in this struggle. This second 
dog is known by the name of Orthros, the exact copy, 
I believe, of the Yedic Yritra. That the Vedic Yntra 
should appear in Greece in the shape of a dog, need 
not surprise us, particularly as there are traces to show 
that in Greek mythology also he was originally a 
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monster of a less definite character. We find him, in 
Hesiod’s ‘TheogonjY v. 308 seq among the children 
of Echidna and Typhaon : 

8 * vttokv an fiit rj teketo Kparepd(ppova riicra, 

" Opdpov f. iey npujrov icvva yetvaro rrjpvopyfi • 
tievrepov avriQ etiktev cippyarov^ ovn <f>aretoy 
Kepfiepoy, djprjarrjy^ ’AiSeit) Kvra aXKeocfxjjyoV) 
TurrriKovTiiKaprivov , aVa idea re Kparepov re. 

Soon after, *0 p0po?, for this is, no doubt, the right 
reading, instead of ' f Op 0 o 2 , is called the parent of the 
Nemsean lion. And what indicates still more the 
original meaning of v O pOpos as a representative of 
darkness struggling with light, is the idiomatic use 
of 8p0pos as signifying the time before sunrise. 
Thus we read in Hesiod, ‘ O. D.’ 575, opOpov avi- 
(rrdfjisvo?, rising early, i.e. while the darkness still 
reigns, and while the last portion of the night is not 
yet driven away by the dawn ( entre chien et loup). 
The swallow, too, is called opdpoyoT] (568), literally 
the early wailing; the cock optipoftoas, the early caller. 
Thus we read in Horn. c Hymn. Merc.’ 98, 

6p<f>yairj h 1 E7rUovpog ettclveto laipovir\ 

»/ 7 rkeiutv, ra^ a S’ opOpo g kylyvero Srjpioepyog, 

where 8p0po v might simply be translated by Yritra, 
if we consider how, in Yedic phraseology, Yritra is 
the thief who keeps the cows or the rays of the 
morning shut up in his stable, and how the first 
peep of day is expressed by Saram& discovering the 
dark stables of Vn'tra and the Pams. Of Hermes 
(the S&rameya) it is said (v. 145) that he comes 
vp0pt,o$ } i.e . with Yritra, at the time of the final 
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discomfiture of Vritra, 1 and that he comes silently, 
so that not even the dogs bark at him, owe Kvvea 
\e\dfcovTO. 

Thus we discover in Herakles, the victor of Orthros, 
a real Yritrahan, what might have been in Greek an 
’O p0pocj)(ov or 'Op9po$ovT7)s ; and, though the names 
may differ, we now see in BsWepotpoivorBeWepocfrovTrjf, 
who killed, if not a he-goat (Ur an a), at least a she- 
goat, i.e. Xlpiaipa , a mere variation of the same solar 
hero, and a reflection of the Vedic Indra Yritrahan. 
Chimsera, like Orthros and Kerberos, is a being 
with three heads or three bodies (rpucefyaXos and 
t picrcoparos); nay, like Orthros and Kerberos, Chimsera, 
too, is the offspring of Typhaon and Echidna. 

Nay, further, although the name of 'O^Opocfroov or 
'Op9pocf)6vTr)$ has not been preserved in Greek mytho- 
logy, it is possible, I think, to discover, in Greek 
traces of another name, having the same import in 
Sanskrit, and frequently used as a synonyme of 
vritrahan. This is dasyuhan, the killer of Dasyu. 
Dasyu or d&sa is in the Yeda the general name of 
the enemies of the bright gods, as well as of their 
worshippers, the Aryan settlers of India. Dasyu- 
hant& or d&sa-hant& would in Greek assume the 
form of Ss(o<f)6vTtis } or, as in some places of ancient 
Greece 8 was pronounced like X, 2 this might assume 

1 The same place where V?*itra lies (i. 62, 6, rd^asaA. budhn&m) is 
also called the birth-place of Indra, iv. 1, 11. 

2 That d and 1 are interchangeable letters is perfectly true, but 
this general rule is liable to many limitations as applied to different 
languages. An original 1, for instance, is hardly ever changed to d, 
and hence the derivation of lingua from lih, to lick, is vexy doubt- 
ful ; for dingua, which is mentioned as the older form of lingua, 
could well have been changed to lingua , but not vice term. On 
the same ground I doubt whether in adept the d represents an origi- 
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tlie form of \mj>6vrr)s. Now this Leophontes occurs 
in Greek mythology as another name of Bellerophou, 
and it is clear that the meaning of that name could 
not have been lion-killer, for that would have been 
Leontophontes, but that it could only signify killer of 
whatever is expressed by Xsco or 

It is perfectly true that the change of d into 1 is 
in Greek restricted to certain dialects, and that it 
cannot be admitted as a general rule, unless there be 
some new evidence to that effect. Were it not so, 
one might feel inclined to trace even the common 
Greek word for people, ^aos*, back to the same source 
as the Sanskrit das a. For dasyu, meaning origi- 
nally enemies, hostes , assumed in Zend danhu and 
daqyu, the senseof province — a transition of meaning 
which is rendered intelligible by the use of dahyu in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, where Darius calls himself 
king of Persia and king of the Dahyus, i e. of the 
conquered people or provinces. 1 The same transition of 
meaning would have to be admitted in Greek, if, as Pi o- 

nal Aryan 1, although the Greek ei<pa or &\ct(pap y ointment, AtVa, 
fat, and Sanskrit lip, to anoint, would seem to support this view. 
My former identification of /leXeTawand meditor is equally untenable. 
All we can say for certain is that an original or Aryan d may be- 
come 1 in Latin : e.g. Sansk. devara, Greek tiayp = Lat. levir; Sansk. 
dih, Goth, dciga — Lat. pol- lingo ; Greek danpv, Goth, tagr = Lat. 
Uicru-ma ; Greek ’OSutro-cfo = Lat. Ulyxcx. In Latin itself an ori- 
ginal d changes dialectically with 1, as in odor and olfacit ; impedi- 
menta and impelimenta ; sedcre and solivm ; presidium and pranti- 
7ium, and sul in prtrsnl, Sec. ; d anti a and lautia ; dingua ( tuggo 
Goth.) and lingua ; Mediocc and Meliecr ; rediria and reluvium , if 
from reduoy like induriop, and not from luo, as proposed by Festus ; 
THimpais (Osc.) and lymphu ; Akndunnia (Osk.) and Aqnilonia , of 
unknown origin, but with original d, as proved even by the modern 
name Lacedogna, In Greek the same dialectic change is recorded 
in \&<pyfis*ha<l>V7i> \l(rKos = 5(<rtcos, 'OXvaarebs = ’05i/<r<revy. 

1 Lassen, ZciUchrift f ur die Kundc des Morgen la ndes t vol. vi.p. 12 
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fessor Pott suggests, the Greek Bco-ttottjs and hecr-7roiva 
correspond to Sanskrit d&sa-pati and d&sa-patni, 
in the sense of lord of subjects. The only difficulty 
here would he the retention of the s of d&sa, which, 
according to general practice, would have been dropt 
between two vowels. It is therefore now generally 
admitted that becr-norris corresponds to Sanskrit dam- 
pati, Ilausherr, for dams-pati. The true form of 
dasd in Greek would be buos or becos. Ados is well 
known as a name of slaves, but it admits of a different 
explanation . 1 The adjective Saios, however, or Brjios, 
hostile, is clearly derived from the same source, the 
root being das, to perish; though it is true that in 
its frequent application to fire, the adjective Sdcos 
might also be referred to the root du, to burn . 2 
After we have once discovered on Greek soil the 
traces of d&sa in the sense of enemy, we see clearly 
that Leopliontes, as the name of Bellerophon, could 
not have meant originally the killer of the people, but 
only the killer of enemies. And if Leophontes meant 
the killer of enemies or fiends, it can only be ex- 
plained as corresponding to the Sanskrit d&sahantS, 
the destroyer of enemies, these enemies being the 
very D&sas or demons of the Yeda, such as Yritra 
fO pdpos), Namu&i , 3 tfarnbara , 4 and others . 5 

1 See Niebuhr, Kleinere Schriften , vol. i. p. 377. 

2 See Aufrecht, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , vol. vii. p. 312 ; Pott, ibid. 
vol. viii. p. 428. 

* A. Fick, in Benfey’s Orient und Occident , vol. iii. p. 126. 

4 <S'ambara, a very common name of a demon slain by Indra, in- 
vites comparison with 8 a b a r a and Barbara, the Sanskrit original 
of Kerberos. In the Zend-Avesta, too, «rvara occurs as the name 
of a serpent fazhi). 

* Some critical remarks on the subject of this article may be 
seen in Professor Pott’s Etymologisclw Fwsohungen , second edition, 
vol. ii. p. 7 44. 
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It does not happen very often that we take up a 
German book of more than eight hundred pages, 
closely printed, and bristling with notes and quota- 
tions, and feel unwilling to put it down again before 
having finished the whole of it. However, this is 
what has happened to us, and will happen to many 
a reader of Professor Welcker’s ‘ Greek Mythology/ 
if he is capable of entering with a real and human 
interest into the life and thoughts and feelings^of 
the ancient Greeks, and more particularly into W 
spirit of their religion, their worship, and sacred 
traditions. To those who require any preliminary 
information respecting the .author, we may say, first 
of all, that Welcker is a very old man, a man belong- 
ing almost to an age gone by, one of the few men 
remaining of the heroic age of German scholarship. 
The present generation, a race not quite contemptible 
in itself, looks up to him as the Greeks looked up to 
Nestor. He knew old Yoss, the translator of Homer, 
when he was a young man fighting the battle of 
rational mythology against the symbolic school of 
Creuzer. He was the friend of Zoega. He speaks 

1 Griechischs Gotterlekre. Von F. G. Welcker. Eister Band. 
Gottingen, 1857. 
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of Buttmann, of Lexilogus Buttmann, as ascholar who 
had felt the influence of his teaching; and he looks 
upon Otfried Muller, the Dorian Muller, as belonging 
originally to his school, though afterwards carrying 
out the views of his master in an independent, and 
sometimes too independent a spirit. Welcker has been 
lecturing and writing on mythology for many years, 
and he finds, not without satisfaction, that many 
of the views which he first propounded in his lec- 
tures, lectures open to any one who liked to listen, 
have become current, and, as it were, public property, 
long before his book was published. He is not a man 
to put forward any claims of priority ; and if he 
dwells at all on the subject, it is rather in self-defence. 
He wishes to remind his rea ders that if he propounds 
certain views with the warmth of a discoverer, if he de- 
fends them strenuously against all possible objections, 
it is because he has been accustomed to do so for 
years, and because it was necessary for him to do so, 
at the time when he first elaborated his system, and 
explained it in his lectures. Welcker’ s ‘ Mythology ’ 
has been expected for matiy years. It has been dis- 
cussed long before it appeared. ‘ It is to my great 
regret, and certainly without my fault,’ the author 
says, ‘ that so great expectations have been raised.’ 
However, if the expectations have been great among 
the professors in Germany, they will admit that they 
have not been disappointed, and that the promise given 
by young Welcker has been fulfilled by the veteran. 

‘ The science of the Greek Gods’ (‘ die Griechische 
Gotterlehre ’), which is the title of the book, though 
it carries the reader along most rapidly, exciting 
curiosity at every page, and opening new views in 
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every chapter, is nevertheless a book which requires 
more than one perusal. It may be read, with the 
exception of some less finished chapters, for pleasure ; 
but it deserves to be studied, to be thought over, 
examined and criticised, and it is then only that its 
real value is discovered. There have been many 
books published lately on mythology. Preller, Ger- 
hard, Schelling, Maury, have followed each other in 
rapid succession. Preller’s 6 Greek Mythology ’ is a 
useful and careful compendium. Gerhard’s 6 Greek 
Mythology ’ is a storehouse, only sometimes rather 
a labyrinth, of mythological lore. On Schelling’s 
‘ Philosophy of Mythology , 5 published in his posthu- 
mous works, we hardly dare to pronounce an opinion. 
And yet, with all due respect for his great name, with 
a sincere appreciation, too, of some deep thoughts on 
the subject of mythology, and more particularly with 
a full acknowledgment of his merits in having pointed 
out more strongly than anybody else the inevitable 
character of mythological thought and language in 
the widest sense of the word, we must say, as critics, 
that his facts and theories defy all rules of sound 
scholarship, and that his language is so diffuse and 
vague, as to be unworthy of the century we live in. 
To one who knows how powerful and important an 
influence Schelling’s mind exercised on Germany at 
the beginning of this century, it is hard to say this. 
But if we could not read his posthumous volumes 
without sadness, and without a strong feeling of the 
mortality of all human knowledge, we cannot mention 
them, when they must be mentioned, without expres- 
sing our conviction that though they are interesting 
on account of their author, they are disappointing in 
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every other respect. Maury’s c Histoire des Religions 
de la Gr&ce Antique * is, like all the works of that 
industrious writer, lucid and pleasing. It does not 
profess to add many results of independent research 
to what was known before on the various subjects on 
which he writes. The gifted author has thus escaped 
much of that violent criticism to which Welcker has 
been subjected, and only carried away the thanks of 
all who read his careful manuals. 

What distinguishes Welcker from all his prede- 
cessors is, that with him mythology is not only a 
collection of fables, to be described, sifted, and 
arranged, but a problem to be solved, and a problem 
as important as any in the history of the world. His 
whole heart is in his work. He wants to know, and 
wants to explain what mythology means, how such a 
thing as Greek mythology could ever have existed. 
It is the origin of every god which he tries to dis- 
cover, leaving everything else to flow naturally from 
the source once opened and cleared. 

A second feature, which is peculiar to his treat- 
ment of mythology, is that he never looks on the 
Greek fables as a system. There were myths before 
there was a mythology, and it is in this, their original 
and unsystematic form alone, that we may hope to 
discover the genuine and primitive meaning of every 
myth. 

A third distinguishing feature of Welcker’s book 
consists in the many things he leaves out. If a myth 
had once been started, poets, artists, philosophers, 
and old women might do with it whatever they 
pleased. If there was once a Herakles travelling all 
over the earth, killing monsters, punishing every kind 
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of wickedness, and doing what no one else could do, 
the natural result would be that, in every town and 
village, whatever no one else could have done would 
be ascribed to Herakles. The little stories invented 
to account for all these Heraklean doings may be 
very interesting to the people of the village, but they 
have as little right to a place in Greek mythology as 
the Swiss legends of the Devil’s bridges have to a 
place in a work on Swiss theology or history. To be 
able to distinguish between what is important and 
essential and what is not, requires a peculiar talent, 
and Professor Welcker possesses it. 

A fourth point which is of characteristic impor- 
tance in Welcker’s manner of handling Greek myth- 
ology is the skill with which he takes every single 
myth to pieces. When he treats of Apollo, he does 
not treat of him as one person, beginning with his 
birth, detailing his various exploits, accounting for 
his numerous epithets, and removing the contradic- 
tory character of many of his good or bad qualities. 
The birth of the god is one myth, his association 
with a twin sister another, his quarrel with Hermes 
a third — each intelligible in itself, though perplexing 
when gathered up into one large web of Apollonic 
mythology. 

Nowhere, again, have we seen the original charac- 
ter of the worship of Zeus, as the God, or, as he is 
called in later times, as the Father of the Gods, as 
the God of Gods, drawn with so sure and powerful a 
hand as in Welcker’s ‘Mythology.’ When we ascend 
with him to the most distant heights of Greek history, 
the idea of God, as the supreme Being, stands before 
us as a simple fact. Next to this adoration of One 
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God, the father of heaven, the father of men, we find 
in Greece a worship of nature. The powers of na- 
ture, originally worshipped as such, were afterwards 
changed into a family of gods, of which Zeus became 
the king and father. This third phase is what is 
generally called Greek mythology; but it was pre- 
ceded in time, or at least rendered possible in thought, 
by the two prior conceptions, a belief in a supreme 
God, and a worship of the powers of nature. The 
Greek religions, says Welcker, if they are analysed 
and reduced to their original form, are far more 
simple than we think. It is so in all great things. 
And the better we are acquainted with the variety 
and complications of all that has grown up around 
them, the more we feel surprised at the smallness 
of the first seeds, the simplicity of the fundamental 
ideas. The divine character of Zeus, as distinct from 
his mythological character, is most carefully brought 
out by Welcker. He avails himself of all the disco- 
veries of comparative philology in order to show more 
clearly how the same idea which found expression in 
the ancient religions of the Brahmans, the Slaves, and 
the Germans, had been preserved under the same 
simple, clear, and sublime name by the original 
settlers of Hellas. We are not inclined to be too 
critical when we meet with a classical scholar who 
avails himself of the works of Sanskrit philologists. It 
does him credit if he only acknowledges that the begin- 
nings of Greek language, Greek thought and tradi- 
tion, lie beyond the horizon of the so-called classical 
world. It is surprising to find, even at the present 
day, men of the highest attainments in Greek and 
Latin scholarship, intentionally shutting their eyes 
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to what they know to be the light of a new day. 
Unwilling to study a new subject, and unable to 
confess their ignorance on any subject, they try to 
dispose of the works of a Humboldt, Bopp, or Bunsen 
by pointing out a few mistakes, perhaps a wrong 
accent or a false quantity — which ‘ any schoolboy 
would be ashamed of. 5 They might as well scoff at 
Wyld’s Globe because it has not the accuracy of an 
Ordnance survey. So, if we find in a work like 
Welcker’s, little slips, such as devas, sky, instead of 
god, dyavi, a Sanskrit dative, instead of dive, the 
dative, or dyavi, the locative, we just mark them on 
the margin, but we do not crow over them like school- 
masters or rather schoolboys. We should sometimes 
like to ask a question, for instance, how Professor 
Welcker could prove that the German word God has 
the same meaning as good? He quotes Grimm’s 
‘ History of the German Language, 5 p. 571, in support 
of this assertion, but we have looked in vain for any 
passage where Grimm gives up his former opinion, 
that the two words God and good run parallel in 
all the Teutonic dialects, and never converge towards 
a common origin. However, Welcker’s example, we 
hope, will have its good effect among classical scholars. 
What could have been a greater triumph for all who 
take an interest in comparative philology and in a 
more comprehensive study of ancient humanity, than 
to find in a work on Greek mythology, written by 
one of the most famous classical scholars, the funda- 
mental chapter, the chapter containing the key to 
the whole system, headed, ‘The Vedas 5 ? 

But even Welcker is not without his backslidings. 
In some parts of his work, and particularly in his 
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chapter on Zens, he admits implicitly the whole argu- 
ment of comparative mythology. He admits that the 
first beginnings of Zeus, the god of gods, must be 
studied in the ancient songs of the Veda, and in the 
ancient traditions of the chief members of the Aryan 
family. But afterwards he would like to make his 
reserves. He has been studying the Greek gods all 
his life, and the names and natures of many of them 
had become clear and intelligible to him without the 
help of Sanskrit or the Veda. Why should they be 
handed over to the Aryan crucible P This is a natural 
feeling. It is the same in Greek etymology. If we 
can fully explain a Greek word from the resources of 
the Greek language, why should we go beyond ? And 
yet it cannot be avoided. Some of the most plausible 
Greek etymologies have had to give way before the 
most unlikely, and yet irrefragable, derivations from 
Sanskrit. 

Many a Greek scholar may very naturally say, why, 
if we can derive Osos from 6euv, or from t lOevat, 
should we go out of our way and derive it from any 
other root? 1 Any one acquainted with the true prin- 
ciples of etymology will answer this question ; and 
Welcker himself would be the first to admit, that 
from whatever source it may be derived, it cannot be 
derived from Oeeiv or nOhcu. But the same argu- 
ment holds good with regard to the names of the 
gods. Zrjs y the old nominative, of which we have 
the accusative Zrjv (‘ Iliad,’ viii. 206, formerly 

1 The latest defence of the etymology of 0c<$ s as not to be sepa- 
rated from the cluster of words which spring from the root div, may 
be seen in Ascoli, ‘ Frammenti Linguistics Rendiconti, i. (1864 j, pp. 
386-200. See also Chips f vol. iii. p. 215. 
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and Z7]u y of which we have the accusative Z rjva, 
might well have been derived by former Greek ety- 
mologists from to live. But Professor Welcker 
knows that, after etymology has once assumed an 
historical and scientific character, a derivation, in- 
applicable to the cognate forms of Zsvs in Sanskrit, 
is inapplicable to the word itself in Greek. There are, 
no doubt, words and mythological names peculiar to 
Greece, and framed in Greece after the separation of 
the Aryan tribes. K povlcov, for instance, is a Greek 
word, and a Greek idea, and Professor Welcker was 
right in explaining it from Greek sources only. But 
wherever the same mythological name exists in Greek 
and Sanskrit, no etymology can be admitted which 
would be applicable to the Greek only, without being 
applicable to the Sanskrit word. There is no such 
being as K povos in Sanskrit. K povos, as Welcker shows, 
did not exist till after Ztvs. Zevs was called by the 
Greeks the son of time. This is a simple and very 
common form of mythological expression. It meant 
originally, not that time was the origin or the source 
of Zeus, but Kpovlcov or K povlfys was used in the 
sense of 6 connected with time, representing time, 
existing through all time. 5 Derivatives in uov and 
i§7]9 took, in later times, the more exclusive meaning 
of patronymics, but originally they had a more- 
general qualifying sense, such as we find still in our 
own, originally Semitic, expressions, ‘son of pride, 5 
6 sons of light, 5 * son of Belial. 5 Kpovtav is the most 
frequent epithet of Zem in Homer; it frequently 
stands by itself instead of Zevs. It was a name fully 
applicable to the supreme God, the God of time, the 
eternal God. Who does not think of the Ancient of 
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Days? When this ceased to be understood, par- 
ticularly as in the current word for time tlie k had 
become aspirated (Kpovos had become ^poyos), people 
asked themselves the question, why is Zsvs called 
KpoilSr}? 1 ? And the natural and almost inevitable 
answer was, because he is. the son, the offspring of a 
more ancient god, K povos. This may be a very old 
myth in Greece ; but the misunderstanding which 
gave rise to it, could have happened in Greece only, 
Wecannot expect, therefore, a god Kpovosin the Yeda. 
When this myth of Kpoi os had once been started, it 
would roll on irresistibly. If Z evs had once a father 
called Kpovos , Kpovos must have a wife. Yet it should 
be remembered as a significant fact, that in Homer 
Z £vs is not yet called the son of Rhea, and that the 
name of K povl&rjs belongs originally to Zsvs only, 
and not to his later brothers, Poseidon and Hades. 
Myths of this kind can be analysed by Greek mytho- 
logists, as all the verbs in eco, do>, and 6co can be 
explained by Greek etymologists. But most other 
names, such as Hermes, Eos, Eros, Erinys require 
more powerful tests ; and Professor Welcker has fre- 
quently failed to discover their primitive character, 
because he was satisfied with a merely Greek ety- 
mology. He derives Erinys, or Erinnys, from a verb 
epiwvsiVy to be angry, and gives to her the original 
meaning of Conscience. But epiwvsiv is clearly derived 
from * EpCvvvs . Others have derived it from the same 
root as epty, strife : others again from epcetVa), to ask. 
But Erinys is too old a god for so modern a conception. 
Erinys is, in fact, the Yedic Sarawyfi, the dawn ; and 
even in Greek she is still called ifc/xx^oms, hovering 
in the gloom. There is no word expressive of any 
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abstract quality, which had not originally a material 
meaning; nor is there in the ancient language of 
mythology any abstract deity which does not cling 
with its roots to the soil of nature. Professor Welcker 
is not the man to whom we need address this remark. 
He knows the German proverb : 

* Kein Faden ist so feiti gespoimen 
Er kommt dock endlich an der Seamen.’ 

He also knows how the sun is frequently represented 
as the avenger of dark crimes. The same idea is 
expressed by the myth of Erinys. Instead of our 
lifeless and abstract expression, ‘ a crime is sure to be 
discovered,’ the old proverbial and poetical expression 
was, the Dawn, the Erinys, will bring it to light. 
Crime itself was called, in the later mythologising 
language, the daughter of Night, and her avenger 
therefore could only be the Dawn. Was not the 
same Dawn called the bloodhound? Could she not 
find the track of the cattle stolen from the gods? 
She had a thousand names in ancient language, be- 
cause she called forth a thousand different feelings in 
ancient hearts. A few only of these names became 
current appellatives ; others remained as proper 
names unintelligible in their etymological meaning 
and their poetical conception. The Greeks knew as 
little that Erinys meant the Dawn, as Shakespeare 
knew the meaning of the Weird Sisters. Weird, 
however, was originally one of the three Nornes, the 
German Parcrn. They were called Vurdh, Verdhandi , 
and SJculd — Past, Present, and Future ; and the same 
idea is expressed more graphically by the thread that 
is spun, the thread passing through the fingers, and 
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the thread which is still on the distaff; or by 
Lachesis singing the past (t& yeyovora), Klotho 
singing the present (Ta ovra ), and Atropos singing 
the future ( ra fjbsXXovra ). The most natural expres- 
sion for to-morrow was the morn ; for the future, 
t he dawn. Thus Sarawyu, as one of the names of the 
dawn, became the name of the future, more especially 
of the coming avenger, the inevitable light. Homer 
speaks of the Erinys in the plural, and so do the 
poets of the Yeda. Neither of them, however, know 
as yet their names and parentage. Hesiod calls them 
the daughters of the Earth, conceived of the drops 
of the blood of Uranos. Sophokles claims the same 
freedom as Hesiod, he calls them the daughters of 
Skotos, or Darkness. Thus a mere proverb would 
supply in time a whole chapter of mythology, and 
furnish an iEschylus and Plato with subjects for the 
deepest thought and the most powerful poetry. 

Into these, the earliest strata of mythological lan- 
guage and thought, no shaft can reach from the 
surface of Greece or Italy, and we cannot blame 
Professor Welcker for having failed in extricating 
the last roots and fibres of many a mythological name. 
He has done his work ; he has opened a mine, and, 
after bringing to light the treasures he was in search 
of, he has pointed out the direction in which that 
mine may be worked with safety. If new light is to 
be thrown on the most ancient and the most interest- 
ing period in the history of the human mind, the 
period in which names were given and myths were 
formed, that light must come from the Yedas ; and 
we trust that Professor Welcker’s book, by its weak 
as well as by its strong points, will impress on every 
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classical scholar what Otfried Muller perceived many 
years ago, 4 that matters have come to such a point 
that classical philology must either resign altogether 
the historical understanding of the growth of lan- 
guage, as well as all etymological researches into the 
shape of roots and the organism of grammatical forms, 
or trust itself on these points entirely to the guidance 
and counsel of comparative philology 
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Ip the stories of the Greek gods and heroes, as told 
by Mr. Cox in his 4 Tales from Greek Mythology/ 
the 4 Tales of Gods and Heroes/ and the 4 Tales of 
Thebes and Argos/ do not quite possess in the eyes 
of our children the homely charm of Grimm’s Mahr- 
chen or Dasent’s Norse Tales, we must bear in mind 
that at heart our children are all Goths or Northmen, 
not Greeks or Romans; and that, however far we 
may be removed from the times which gave birth 
to the stories of Dornrosclien, Schneewittchen, and 
Rumpelstilzchen, there is a chord within us that 
answers spontaneously to the pathos and humour 
of those tales, while our sympathy for Hecuba is 
acquired, and more or less artificial. If the choice 
were left to children whether they would rather 
have a story about the Norse trolls read out to 
them or the tale of the Trojan war as told by Mr. 
Cox, we fully believe — in fact we know — that they 
would all clamour for Dasent or Grimm. But if 
children are told that they cannot always be treated 
to trolls and fairies, and that they must learn some- 
thing about the Greek gods and goddesses, we like- 

1 A Manual of Mythology , in the Form, of Question and Answer, 
By tlie Bev. G. W. Cox. London : Longmans and Co 18G7. 
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wise know that they will rather listen to Mr. Cox’s 
tales from Greek fairyland than to any other book 
that is nsed at lessons. 

The ‘ Manual of Mythology 5 which Mr. Cox has 
just published is meant as a lesson-book, more so 
than any of his former publications. If we add that 
the whole of Greek and Roman mythology is told in 
two hundred pages, in the somewhat cumbrous form 
of question and answer, we need not say that we 
have only a meagre abstract of classical mythology, a 
minimum, a stepping-stone, a primer, a skeleton, or 
whatever unpleasant name we like to apply to it. 
We wish indeed that Mr. Cox had allowed himself 
more ample scope, yet we feel bound to acknowledge 
that, having undertaken to tell what can be told of 
classical mythology in two hundred pages, he has 
•chosen the most important, the most instructive, and 
the most attractive portions of his subject. Though 
necessarily leaving large pieces of his canvas mere 
blanks or covered with the faintest outlines, he has 
given to some of his sketches more life and expres- 
sion than can be found in many a lengthy article 
contributed to cyclopaedias and other works of re- 
ference. 

But while Mr. Cox has thus stinted himself in 
telling the tales of Greek and Roman mythology, he 
has made room for what is an entirely new feature 
in his Manual — namely, the explanations of Greek 
and Roman myths, supplied by the researches of 
comparative mythologists. From the earliest philo- 
sophers of Greece down to Creuzer, Schelling, and 
Welcker, everybody who has ever thought or written 
on mythology has freely admitted that mythology 
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requires an explanation. All are agreed that a myth 
does not mean what it seems to mean ; and this 
agreement is at all events important, in spite of 
the divergent explanations which have been pro- 
posed by different scholars and philosophers in their 
endeavours to find sense either in single myths or 
in the whole system of ancient mythology. 

There is also one other point on which of late 
years a general agreement has been arrived at among 
most students of mythology, and this is that all 
mythological explanations must rest on a sound ety- 
mological basis. Comparative philology, after working 
a complete reform in the grammar and etymology of 
the classical languages, has supplied this new foun- 
dation for the proper study of classical mythology, 
and no explanation of any myth can henceforth be 
taken into account which is not based on an accurate 
analysis of the names of the principal actors. If 
we read in Greek mythology that Helios was the 
brother of Eos and Selene, this needs no commen- 
tary. Helios means the sun, Eos the dawn, Selene 
the moon ; nor does it require any great stretch of 
poetical imagination to understand how these three 
heavenly apparitions came to be called brothers and 
sisters. 

But if we read that Apollo loved Daphne, that 
Daphne fled before him and was changed into a 
laurel-tree, we have here a legend before us which 
yields no sense till we know the original meaning of 
Apollo and Daphne. Now Apollo was a solar deity, 
and although comparative philologists have not yet 
succeeded in finding the true etymology of Apollo, 
no doubt can exist as to his original character. The 
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name of Daphne, however, could not have been in- 
terpreted without tbe aid of comparative philology, 
and it is not till we know that Daphne was originally 
a name of the dawn, that we begin to understand the 
meaning of her story. It was by analysing myths 
which were still half intelligible, like those of Apollo 
and Daphne, Selene andEndymion, Eos and Tithonos, 
that the first advance was made towards a right in- 
terpretation of Greek and Roman legends. 

If we read that Pan was wooing Pitys, and that 
Boreas, jealous of Pan, cast Pitys from a rock, and 
that in her fall she was changed into a pine-tree, we 
need but walk along the cliffs of Bournemouth in 
order to see and hear the true meaning of that 
legend. Boreas is the Greek for north-wind, Pitys 
for pine-tree. But what is Pan? Clearly another 
deity representing the wind in its less destructive 
character. The same Pan is called the lover of the 
nymph Echo, and of Syrinx. Why Pan, the wind, 
should be called the lover of Echo, requires no ex- 
planation. As to the nymph Syrinx — a name which 
means, in Greek, the shepherd’s pipe — she is further 
fabled to have thrown herself into the river Ladon in 
order to escape from Pan, and to have been changed 
into a reed. Here mythology has simply inverted 
history ; and while, in an account of the invention of 
musical instruments, we should probably be told that 
the wind whistling through the river reeds led to 
the invention of the shepherd’s pipe, the poet tells us 
tha.t Pan, the wind, played with Syrinx, and that 
Syrinx was changed into a reed. The name of Pan is 

probably connected with the Sanskrit name for wind 

namely, pa van a. The root from which it is derived 
VOL. iv. T 
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means, in Sanskrit, to purify ; and as from the root 
dyu, to shine, we have in Greek Zen> Zends (Aesch. 
Supp. 162), corresponding to a Sanskrit derivative, 
*dyav-an, the bright god, we have from pit, to purify, 
the Greek Pan, Pdnos , the purifying or sweeping wind, 
strictly corresponding to a possible Sanskrit form 
pav-an. If there was anywhere in Greece a sea- 
shore covered with pine-forests, like the coast of 
Dorset, any Greek poet who had ears to hear the 
sweet and plaintive converse of the wind and the 
trembling pine-trees, and eyes to see the havoc 
wrought by a fierce north-easter, would tell his 
children of the wonders of the forest, and of poor 
Pitys, the pine-tree wooed by Pan, the gentle wind, 
and struck down by jealous Boreas, the north-wind. 

It is thus that mythology arose, and thus that it 
must be interpreted if it is to be more than a mere 
conglomerate of meaningless or absurd stories. This 
has been felt by Mr. Cox; and feeling convinced 
that, particularly for educational purposes, mythology 
would be useless — nay, worse than useless — unless 
it were possible to impart to it some kind of rational 
meaning, he has endeavoured to supply for nearly 
every important name of the Greek and Eoman 
pantheon an etymological explanation and a rational 
interpretation. In this manner, as he says in his 
preface, mythology can be proved to be 6 simply a 
collection of the sayings by which men once upon 
a time described whatever they saw and heard in 
countries where they lived. These sayings were all 
perfectly natural, and marvellously beautiful and 
true. We see the lovely evening twilight die out 
before the coming night, but when they saw this, 
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they said that the beautiful Eurydike had been stung 
by the serpent of darkness, and that Orpheus was 
gone to fetch her back from the land of the dead. 
We see the light which had vanished in the west 
reappear in the east ; but they said that Eurydike 
was now returning to the earth. And as this tender 
light is seen no more when the sun himself is risen, 
they said that Orpheus had turned round too soon 
to look at her, and so was parted from the wife 
whom he loved so dearly . 5 And not only do mean- 
ingless legends receive by this process a meaning 
and a beauty of their own, but some of the most 
revolting features of classical mythology are removed, 
and their true purport discovered. Thus Mr. Cox 
remarks : — 

* And as it is with this sad and beautiful tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydike, so it is with all those which 
may seem to you coarse or dull or ugly. They are 
so only because the real meaning of the names has 
been half-forgotten or wholly lost. CEdipus and 
Perseus, we are told, killed their parents, but it is 
only because the snn.was said to kill the darkness 
from which it seems to spring. So, again, it was 
said that the sun was united in the evening to the 
light from which he rose in the morning ; but in the 
later story it was said that CEdipus became the hus- 
band of his mother Iocaste, and a terrible history 
was built upon this notion. But none of these 
fearful stories were ever made on purpose. No one 
ever sat down to describe gods and great heroes 
as doing things which all decent men would be 
ashamed to think of. There can scarcely be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that Greeks were suddenly 

T 2 
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seized with a strange madness which drove them to 
invent all sorts of ridiculous and contemptible tales, 
and that every nation has at some time or other 
gone mad in this way.’ 

That the researches of comparative mythologists, 
so well summed up in Mr. Cox’s ‘ Manual of Mytho- 
logy,’ are in the main tending in the right direction, 
is, we believe, admitted by all whose opinion on 
such matters carries real weight. It has been fully 
proved that mythology is simply a phase, and an 
inevitable phase, in the growth of language; lan- 
guage being taken in its proper sense, not as the 
mere outward symbol, but as the only possible em- 
bodiment of thought. Everything, while language 
passes through that peculiar phase, may become 
mythology. Not only the ideas of men as to the 
origin of the world, the government of the universe, 
the phenomena of nature, and the yearnings and 
misgivings of the heart, are apt to lose their natural 
and straightforward expression, and to be repeated 
in a more or less distorted form, but even historical 
events, the exploits of a powerful man, the destruc- 
tion of wild animals, the conquest of a new country, 
the death of a beloved leader, may be spoken of and 
handed down to later ages in a form decidedly 
mythological. After the laws that regulate the 
growth and decay of words have once been clearly 
established, instead of being any longer surprised at 
the breaking out of mythological phraseology, we 
almost wonder how any language could have escaped 
what may really be called an infantine disease, 
through which even the healthiest constitution 
ought to pass sooner or later. The origin of mytho- 
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logical phraseology, whatever outward aspects it may 
assume, is always the same ; it is language forget- 
ting herself. Nor is there anything strange in that 
self-forgetfulness, if we bear in mind how large a 
number of names ancient languages possessed for one 
and the same thing, and how frequently the same 
word was applied to totally different subjects. If 
we take the sun, or the dawn, or the moon, or the 
stars, we find that even in Greek every one of them 
is still polyonymous, i.e. has different names, and is 
known under various aliases . Still more is this the 
case in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit too is a language 
which, to judge from its innumerable rings, must 
have passed through many summers and winters 
before it grew into that mighty stem which fills us 
with awe and admiration, even in the earliest relics 
of its literature. Now, after a time, one out of many 
names of the same subject necessarily gains a pre- 
ponderance ; it becomes the current and recognised 
name, while the other names are employed less and 
less frequently, and at last become obsolete and un- 
intelligible. Yet it frequently happens that, either 
in proverbs, or in idiomatic phrases, or in popular 
poetry, some of these obsolete names are kept up, 
and in that case mythological decay at once sets in. 
It requires a certain effort to see this quite clearly, 
because in our modern languages, where everything 
has its proper name, and where each name is pro- 
perly defined, a mythological misunderstanding is 
almost impossible. 

But suppose that the exact meaning of the word 
‘ gloaming ’ had been forgotten, and that a proverbial 
expression such as ( The gloaming sings the sun to 
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sleep * had been preserved, would not the gloaming 
very soon require an explanation P and would nurses 
long hesitate to tell their children that the gloaming 
was a good old woman who came every night to put 
the sun into his bed, and who would be very angry 
if she found any little children still awake? The 
children would soon talk among themselves about 
Nurse Gloaming, anci as they grew up would tell 
their children again of the same wonderful old nurse. 
It was in this and in similar ways that in the child- 
hood of the world many a story grew up which, 
when once repeated and sanctioned by a popular 
poet, became part and parcel of what we are accus- 
tomed to call the mythology of ancient nations. 

The mistake most commonly committed is to 
suppose that mythology has necessarily a religious 
character, and that it forms a whole or a system, 
taught in ancient times and believed in as we 
believe in our Articles, or even as the Eoman 
Catholics believe in the legends of their saints. 
Religion, no doubt, suffered most from mythological 
phraseology, but it did not suffer alone. The stories 
of the Argonauts, or of the Trojan war, or of the 
Calydonian boar-hunt had very little to do with 
religion, except that some of the heroes engaged in 
them were called either the sons or the favourites of 
some of the so-called gods of Greece. No doubt we 
^call them all gods, Vulcan and Venus, as well as 
Jupiter and Minerva; but even the more thoughtful 
among the Greeks would hardly allow the name of 
gods to all the inhabitants of Olympus, at least not 
in that pregnant sense in which Zeus and Apollo 
and Athene may fairly claim it. If children asked 
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who was the good Nurse Gloaming that sang the sun 
to sleep, the answer would be easy enough, that she 
was the daughter of the sky or of the sea, in Greek 
the daughter of Zeus or of Nereus ; but this relation- 
ship, though it might give rise to further genealo- 
gical complications, would by no means raise the 
nurse to the rank of a deity. We speak of days and 
years as perfectly intelligible objects, and we do not 
hesitate to say that a man has wasted a day or a 
year, or that he has killed time. To the ancient 
world days and nights were still more of a problem ; 
they were strangers that came and went, brothers, 
or brother and sister, who brought light and dark- 
ness, joy and sorrow, who might be called the 
parents of all living things, or themselves the chil- 
dren of heaven and earth. One poetical image, if 
poetical it can be called, which occurs very frequently 
in the ancient language of India, is to represent the 
days as the herd of the sun, so that the coming and 
going of each day might be likened to the stepping 
forth of a cow, leaving its stable in the morning, 
crossing the heavenly meadows by its appointed 
path, and returning to its stable in the evening. 
The number of this solar herd would vary according 
to the number of days ascribed to each year. In 
Greek that simple metaphor was no longer present 
to the mind of Homer ; but if we find in Homer that 
Helios had seven herds of oxen, fifty in each herd, 
and that their number never grows and never de- 
creases, surely we can easily discover in these 350 
oxen the 350 days of the primitive year. 1 And if 

1 In the Veda 720 twins are mentioned, i,e. 360 days and 360 
nights. Rv. I. 164, 11. 
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we read again, that the foolish companions of 
Ulysses did not return to their homes because they 
had killed the oxen of Helios, may we not here too 
recognise an old proverbial or mythological expres- 
sion, too literally interpreted even by Homer, and 
therefore turned into mythology? If the original 
phrase ran, that while Ulysses, by never-ceasing toil, 
succeeded in reaching his home, his companions 
wasted their time, or killed the days, i.e. the cattle 
of Helios, and were therefore punished, nothing would 
be more natural than that after a time their punish- 
ment should have been ascribed to their actually 
devouring the oxen in the island of Thrinakia ; just 
as St. Patrick, because he converted the Irish and 
drove out the venomous brood of heresy and hea- 
thenism, was soon believed to have destroyed every 
serpent in that island, or as St. Christopher was 
represented as actually having carried on his shoulders 
the infant Christ. 

All mythology of this character must yield to that 
treatment to which Mr. Cox has subjected the whole 
Greek and Roman pantheon. But there is one point 
that seems to us to deserve more consideration than 
it has hitherto received at the hands of compara- 
tive mythologists. We see that, for instance, in 
the very case of St. Patrick, mythological phraseo- 
logy infected the perfectly historical character of 
an Irish missionary. The same may have taken 
place — in fact, we need not hesitate to say the same 
has constantly taken place — in the ancient stories of 
Greece and Rome, as well as in the legends of the 
Middle Ages. Those who analyse ancient myths 
ought, therefore, to be prepared for this historical 
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or irrational element, and ought not to suppose that 
everything which has a mythical appearance is 
thoroughly mythical or purely ideal. Mr. Cox has 
well delineated the general character of the most 
popular heroes of ancient mythology : — 

4 In a very large number of legends [he says], the 
parents, warned that their own offspring will destroy 
them, expose their children, who are saved by some 
wild beast and brought up by some herdsman. The 
children so recovered always grow up beautiful, brave, 
strong and generous ; but, either unconsciously or 
against their will, they fulfil the warnings given 
before their birth, and become the destro} r ers of 
their parents. Perseus, (Edipus, Cyrus, Komulus, 
Paris, are all exposed as infants, are all saved from 
death, and discovered by the splendour of their coun- 
tenances and the dignity of their bearing. Either 
consciously or unconsciously Perseus kills Akrisios, 
(Edipus kills Laios, Cyrus kills Astyages, Eomulus 
kills Amulius, and Paris brings about the ruin of 
Priam and the city of Troy.* 

Mr. Cox supposes that all these names are solar 
names, and that the mythical history of every one of 
these heroes is but a disguise of language. Origin- 
ally there must have existed in ancient languages a 
large number of names for the sun, and the sky, and 
the dawn, and the earth. The vernal sun return- 
ing with fresh vigour after the deathlike repose of 
winter had a different name from the sun of summer 
and autumn; and the setting sun with its fading 
brilliancy was addressed differently from the 6 bride- 
groom coming forth out of his chamber/ or ‘the 
giant rejoicing to run his course/ Certain names, 
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expressions, and phrases sprang up, originally in- 
tended to describe the changes of the day and the 
seasons of the year ; after a time these phrases be- 
came traditional, idiomatic, proverbial ; they ceased 
to be literally understood, and were misunderstood 
and misinterpreted into mythical phraseology. At 
first the phrase 6 Perseus will kill Akrisios* meant 
no more than that light will conquer darkness, that 
the sun will annihilate the night, that the morn is 
coming. If each day was called the child of the 
night, it might be truly said that the young child 
was destined to kill its parents, that (Edipus must 
kill Laios. 1 And if the violet twilight, Iokaste, was 

1 Professor Comparetti, in his Essay Edipo e la Mitologia 
Compai'ata (Pisa, 1867), has endeavoured to combat M. Br6al’s 
explanation of the myth of (Edipus. His arguments are most care- 
fully chosen, and supported by much learning and ingenuity which 
even those, who are not convinced by his able pleading, cannot fail 
to appreciate. It is not for me to defend the whole theory proposed 
by M. P>r6al in his My the d'CEdipe (Paris, 1863). But as Professor 
Comparetti, in controverting the identification of Laios with the 
Sanskrit d£s a or d&sya, denies the possibility of an Aryan d ap- 
pearing in Greek as 1, 1 may, in defence of my own identification 
of dasahant£ with Aea npSurrjs (Kuhns Zeitschrift , vol. v. p. 
152), be allowed to remark that I had supported the change of d 
into 1 in Greek by instances taken from Ahrens, De Dialecto 
Eorioa, p. 85, such as kd(pwf) = 8d(pvTi, ’0Av<r(rc6s = ’08u(rcre6s, and 
kIo-kos^BIckos. If in any of the local dialects of Greece the dental 
media could assume the sound of 1, the admission of the change 
of a Greek d into a Greek 1 was justified for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the name of one or two among the local heroes of ancient 
Greece, though I grant that it might be open to objections if ad- 
mitted in the explanation of ordinary Greek words, such as Aa 6s or 
y.f\erdoo. If therefore Professor Curtius ( Gmndzuge der GHeohisohen 
Etymologic, p. 325) calls the transition of d into 1 unheard of in 
Greek, he could only have meant the classical Greek, and not the 
Greek dialects, which are nevertheless of the greatest importance in 
the interpretation of the names of local gods and heroes, and in the 
explanation of local legends. See also before, p. 254, 
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called the wife of the nocturnal Laios, the same name 
of Iokaste, as the violet dawn, might be given to the 
wife of (Edipus. Hence that strangely entangled skein 
of mythological sayings which poets and philosophers 
sought to disentangle as well as they could, and which 
at last was woven into that extraordinary veil of 
horrors which covers the sanctuary of Greek religion. 

But if this be so — and, strange as it may sound at 
first, the evidence brought in support of this inter- 
pretation of mythology is irresistible — it would seem 
to follow that Perseus, and CEdipus, and Paris, and 
Romulus could none of them claim any historical 
reality. Most historians might be prepared to give 
up Perseus, CEdipus, and Paris, perhaps even Romu- 
lus and Remus; but what about Cyrus? Cyrus, 
like the other solar heroes, is known to be a fated 
child ; he is exposed, he is saved, and suckled, and 
recognised, and restored to his royal dignity, and by 
slaying Astyages he fulfils the solar prophecy as com- 
pletely as any one of his compeers. Yet, for all that, 
Cyrus was a real man, an historical character, whose 
flesh and bone no sublimating process will destroy. 
Here then we see that mythology does not always 
create its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
history, and coils itself round it so closely that it is 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, to separate the ivy 
from the oak, or the lichen from the granite to 
which it clings. And here is a lesson which com- 
parative mythologists ought not to neglect. They are 
naturally bent on explaining everything that can be 
explained ; but they should bear in mind that there 
may be elements in every mythological riddle which 
resist etymological analysis, for the simple reason 
that their origin was not etymological, but historical. 
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The name of Cyrus or Koresh has been supposed to 
have some affinity with the Persian name of the 
sun, khvar or khor; and, though this is wrong, it 
can hardly be doubted that the name of Astyages, 
the Median king, the enemy of Cyrus, doomed to 
destruction by a solar prophecy, is but a corruption 
of the Zend name Azhi dahdka, ] the destructive ser- 
pent, the offspring of Ahriman, who was chained by 
Thraetaona, and is to be killed at the end of days 
by Keres&spa. Mr. Cox refers several times to this 
Azhi dah&ka and his conqueror Thraetaona, and he 
mentions . the brilliant discovery of Eugene Burnouf, 
who recognised in the struggle between Thraetaona 
and Azhi dahaka the more famous struggle cele- 
brated byEirdusi in the Shahnameh between Feridun 
and Zohak. If, then, the Yedic Alii, the serpent of 
darkness destroyed by Trita, Indra, and other solar 
heroes, is but a mythological name, and if the same 
applies to Azhi dah&ka, conquered by Thraetaona, 
and to the Echidna slain by Phoebus, and to Fafnir 
slain by Sigurd, what shall we say of Astyages killed 
by Cyrus? We refer those who take an interest in 
these questions to a posthumous work of one of 
the most learned dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the c Zoroastrische Studien 5 of F. Windisch- 
mann. The historical character of Cyrus can hardly 
be doubted by any one, but the question whether 
Astyages was assigned to him as his grandfather 

1 See ‘Essay on the Zend-Avesta,’ Chips from a German 
Workshop , vol. i. p. 98. If Istuvegu, the name of Astyages in the 
Non- Aryan inscriptions, could be proved to have been his original 
name, the identification with Azhi dah&ka would have to be sur- 
rendered. But, as yet, not only the name of Astyages, but those of 
Cyrus and Cambyses also, seem to me to admit of a better etymology 
from Aryan than from Non-Aryan sources. See Spiegel, Beitr&ye 
zur vergl. Sprachforschung , i. p. 32 ; Sayce, Academy, October 1880. 
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merely by tbe agency of popular songs, or whether 
Astyages too was a real king, involves very important 
issues, particularly if, according to Windischmann, 
there can be no doubt as to the identity of Darius, 
the Median, of the Book of Daniel, and Astyages. 
What is called the history of Media before the time 
of Cyrus is most likely nothing but the echo of ancient 
mythology repeated by popular ballads. Moses of 
Khorene distinctly appeals to popular songs which 
told of Ajdahak, the serpent , 1 and, with regard to 
the changes of the name, Mo dj mil 2 says that the 
Persians gave to Zohak the name of Dehak, i.e . ten 
evils, because he introduced ten evils into the world. 
In Arabic his name is said to have been Dechak, the 
laugher, while his other name Azdehak is explained 
as referring to the disease of his shoulders, where 
two serpents grew up which destroyed men . 3 All 
this is popular mythology, arising from a misun- 
derstanding of the old name, Azhi dah&ka; and we 
should probably not be wrong in supposing that 
even Dejoces was a corruption of Dehak, another 
ancestor in that Median dynasty which came to an 
end in Astyages the reputed grandfather of Cyrus. 
We can here only point to the problem as a w r arning 
to comparative mythologists, and remind them, in 
parting, that as many of the old German legends 
were transferred to the Apostles, as some of the 
ancient heathen prophecies were applied to the 
emperor Barbarossa, as tricks performed by solar 
archers were told again of a William Tell, and Robin 

1 Windischmann, Zoroastrische Stndien , p. 138. 

* Journal Adatiquo, vol. xi. p. 156. 

* Windischmann, l, 0. p. 37. 
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Hood, and Friar Tuck — nay, as certain ancient 
legends are now told in Germany of Frederick the 
Great — it does not always follow that heroes of old 
who performed what may be called solar feats are 
therefore nothing but myths. We ought to be pre- 
pared, even in the legends of Herakles or Meleagros 
or Theseus, to find some grains of local history on 
which the sharpest tools of comparatiTe mythology 
must bend or break. 



SOLAE MYTHS. 

If it is difficult to the best of classical scholars fully 
to understand the meaning and the origin of many 
an ancient custom of the Romans, or to grasp the 
whole purpose of every Greek myth, we need not be 
surprised if even the most careful students of anthro- 
pology have sometimes lost themselves in the mazes 
of Maori or Hottentot traditions, unless they pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of the language to guide 
them safely through the labyrinth of ancient mytho- 
logy. If Gottfried Hermann, to whom Greek was as 
familiar as German, if Creuzer, Welcker, Gerhard t, 
Preller and others have frequently failed to discover 
the true germinal ideas of Homeric gods and heroes, 
what wonder if anthropologists, who have never 
looked at a grammar of Hottentot or Zulu, should 
now and then have blundered over Tsui-goab , 4 Lame 
Knee/ the supreme God of the Khoi-Khoi, over Un- 
kulunkulu, * the great-great-grandfather ’ of the Zulus, 
or over Maui, the solar hero of the Maoris ? 

By all means, therefore, let anthropologists study 
the grammar of the languages before they meddle 
with customs and myths, but do not let us make the 
study of ethnological mythology impossible by re- 
quiring that no one should pronounce an opinion on 
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the Patagonians who cannot write Patagonian verse 
with the same facility and correctness with which 
Munro wrote Latin elegiacs. Why should we deprive 
ourselves of the few rays of collateral light which 
a comprehensive study of the mythology of uncivilised 
races supplies, by pronouncing a general tabu on this 
promising branch of human archaeology? Many 
things in ethnological mythology must for the present, 
no doubt, be accepted as provisional only, but even 
in this provisional state the subject itself is far too 
important to justify its peremptory exclusion from 
the pale of true science. Ethnological research cannot 
solve all the problems of mythology, but it may help 
to solve a few. 

It has been asked why we should ever go beyond 
the limits of the Aryan family of speech for finding 
the solution to the riddle of Aryan mythology, and 
Professor Sayce has laid it down as a general rule 
that we must never compare non- Aryan with Aryan 
myths. All students of etymological mythology will 
no doubt agree with him, for with them to compare 
means to identify, and to identify a Greek god with 
a Semitic god, or a German hero with a Bushman 
hero, is of course impossible, both etymologically 
and genealogically. Professor Sayce, however, would 
probably be the very last to deny that fas est et ab 
hoste doceri, and that there is much to be learnt by 
Aryan mythologists, not only from Semitic, but from 
Bushman folk-lore also. 

We may learn, first of all, that there is beneath the 
diversity of human speech that one common human 
nature which makes the whole world akin, and which 
is well worth the serious study of our age. However 
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Afferent the different families of language may be, so 
far as their material is concerned, let us not forget 
that their intention is always the same, and that if 
there are forms of thought common to all mankind, 
there must be forms of grammar too, shared in common 
by all who speak. We may not find, for instance, 
what we call the masculine, feminine, and neuter 
gender in all non- Aryan languages, but we find what 
is analogous to gender, and what gives us perhaps 
the right understanding of all gender ; for instance, 
in the determinative hieroglyphics of Egypt, and in 
the numerous classificatory prefixes of the Bantu 
languages. We then understand that what we call 
gender is but a survival of that far wider process of 
generic classification which all languages have to 
carry out in order to be languages. 

And if a study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan 
languages is not only useful, but necessary for a dis- 
covery of the true nature and the real origin of 
human speech, a study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan 
religions and mythologies promises, and has even 
yielded us already, equally valuable results. Is it 
not something to have gained the conviction, in spite 
of all that has been said and written to the contrary, 
that there is no race on earth without what seems to 
many so peculiar an intellectual excrescence, namely 
religion ? It is quite true that this does not prove in 
the least either the theory of a primitive revelation 
or the existence of religious necessities in primitive 
man, whatever ‘ Primitive Man * may mean. But it 
encourages, nay, it even compels us to ask, whether 
there may not have been the same causes at work in 
order to produce, under the most different circum- 
vol. iv. u 
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stances, the same result — a result from one point of 
view so irrational, so marvellous, so unexpected as 
religion. Whatever form religions may have assumed, 
there is one strange feature in all of them, in the 
lowest and in the highest, in the most modern and 
the most ancient, a belief in the Infinite or the In- 
visible — meaning by infinite whatever is not purely 
finite, and therefore not entirely within the cognisance 
of the senses. It does not matter whether that belief 
in the Infinite appears as a belief in gods or ancestors, 
in odds and ends, in causes, or powers, or tendencies, 
in a Beyond or in the Unknown and the Unknow- 
able. The highest generalisation of which all these 
beliefs admit is a belief in the Infinite or the Non- 
Finite. This fact must form the foundation of the 
whole science of religion, and may possibly give new 
life even to the science of thought. 

Secondly, if we meet all over the world with the 
same or with very similar stories, full of incredible 
and impossible matter — of giants and dwarfs, of beasts 
behaving like men, and men behaving like beasts, of 
trees changed into men and men changed into trees — 
we are not only amused, like children when reading 
for the first time Grimm s Mdrchen , but we begin 
to wonder whether for so general, not to say so 
universal, an epidemic, we may not discover some 
general predisposing causes, some intellectual microbes , 
of the greatest interest to the psychologist. It is 
true that the mere fact that the same irrational thing 
occurs in two places or in many places does not yet 
explain it, but at all events it makes us look at it 
with different eyes. It makes us feel that the irra- 
tional cannot be entirely irrational, and that what 
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exists under very similar conditions among Pata- 
gonians and Eskimos, among Greeks and Maoris, 
must possess some raison d'etre. 

Now there are certainly very surprising coinci- 
dences in the folk-lore, the superstitions and customs 
of the most remote races, and they exist under cir- 
cumstances which make the admission of borrowing, 
whether in historic or prehistoric times, almost im- 
possible. That within historic or prehistoric times 
some animals should really have spoken, those only 
could believe who believe in a descent, not in an 
ascent, of living beings; yet speaking animals meet 
us among the Jews as well as among Hottentots. 
That men should have been changed into stars is 
a startling idea, yet it is believed in by men on the 
highest and on the lowest steps of the ladder of human 
intellect. What can be more incredible than the 
custom of the Couvade, the husband taking to his 
bed whenever his wife has been delivered of a child ? 
Yet this custom has been traced in China, in ancient 
and modern Spain, in France, in Corsica, on the Black 
Sea, and elsewhere . 1 

Now to a student of folk-lore the chapter of acci- 
dents, the number of accidental coincidences in the 
legends and customs of men, seems to grow larger 
and larger, the wider his sphere of observation 
becomes; but at the same time he cannot resist a 
growing conviction that there must be different kinds 
of accidents, and that there may be some kind of 
method in what seems at first a universal madness. 
That different nations, for instance, should see in the 
dark spots of the moon a certain likeness to a man 

1 Indian Antiquary , 1874, May, p. 151, 

U 2 
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or a woman or an animal, is intelligible enough. But 
that the Hindus should believe in a hare in the moon, 
and that the Mongolians should have discovered 
exactly the same likeness, is at first hardly credible. 1 
Here, however, we must remember that the Mon- 
golians were for a long time under the sway of 
Buddhist missionaries, and that the Buddhists, coming 
from India, called the moon &asin, i.e. having a hare. 
In this way we shall, no doubt, be able to account 
for a large class of coincidences, but not for all ; and, 
for the present at least, we shall often have to be 
satisfied with the cold comfort that what is humanly 
possible in one place is humanly possible in another. 

One principle, however, of explaining what seems 
at first sight purely irrational in the legends and 
customs of the world has been established, and a 
wider acquaintance with the traditions and customs 
of the various races of mankind has only served to 
confirm it — namely, that there is something in the 
very nature of language, and of custom too, which 
favours the growth of what seems irrational. In 
order to rouse opposition and attention, I ventured 
many years ago to call mythology a ‘ disease of 
language,’ though I am quite willing to admit that 
it might have sounded more philosophical to call it 
a modification, an affection, a irddos of language, so as 
to exclude the idea that such a modification was 
always a change for the worse. It might have 
sounded still more philosophical if I had said that 4 the 
expression of our ideas is dependent on the capabilities 
of each language, and that it is hardly possible, in 
giving utterance to our meaning, to avoid using words 
1 See before, p. 187. 
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which language has coined to express a more or less 
cognate thought / 1 I might also have adopted the 
metaphorical language of ethnologists and physiolo- 
gists and called these various and but half intelligible 
myths and customs survivals , considering that in 
many cases disease also is the effect of a survival or 
of the existence within our physical organism of 
something that ought to have been assimilated, 
digested, and carried off, instead of remaining as 
a strange or hard element beyond the time when it 
was wanted. What we must hold fast, however, 
is that every myth and legend was at first an in- 
telligible utterance of an intelligible thought. When 
Greeks or Melanesians spoke of the night as covering, 
hiding, or swallowing everything, and particularly the 
sun or the day, there was nothing irrational in it, at 
least hardly more than when we say that day and 
night follow one another, instead of saying that they 
are successive joint effects of the earth’s revolution 
round its axis. But when that saying survived after 
the names given to night, sun, and day had ceased to 
be intelligible, then the Melanesian story that Qong 
(night) came creeping up from the sea, and that after 
a time Qat cut the darkness open with a piece of red 
obsidian till the dawn came out, had become unintelli- 
gible, and may be called a myth . 2 

In the same manner, so long as Daphne was 'under- 
stood as a name of the dawn, and Phoehos as the name 
of the morning sun, nothing could be more rational 
than to say that Daphne fled from the embraces of 
Phoehos . But when the name of Daphne had become 

1 Lotze, Logic , p. 441. 

* Codrington, Journ . Anthrop . Inst. Feb. 1881. 
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hardened and non-transparent, when it was a mere 
survival of an earlier stage of language, then the 
story that Daphne fled before Phcebos became a legend, 
half intelligible, so long as Phoebos at least was under- 
stood, but quite unintelligible and irrational when 
Phoebos too had been changed into a beautiful youth 
whose beloved could be nothing but an equally beauti- 
ful girl. 

It has often been asserted that such legends about 
people being swallowed could have arisen only among 
savages who indulged in cannibalism, or to whom at 
all events such a custom was not unfamiliar. It is 
difficult to disprove such assertions, or to bring any 
evidence against those who maintain that at a very 
early time the Greeks and even the mild Hindus 
were cannibals, because the Greeks believed that 
Kroiios swallowed his children, and the Hindus 
thought that at an eclipse Rahu ate the moon. All 
I venture to say is that there is no real necessity for 
such a theory, and that it would explain but the 
smallest portion of what we wish to see explained. 
The assertion of certain anthropologists that at a 
very early period our ancestors were in the habit of 
swallowing their children and bringing them up again, 
does hardly enlighten us on what we really want to 
know, namely, why one of those early swallowers 
should’ have been called Kronas , and his swallowed 
offspring should rejoice in such names as Hestia , 
Demeter , Hera, Pluton , and Poseidon ; still less, why, 
instead of Zeus , he should have swallowed a stone. 
Anyhow, there are other explanations which ought 
not to be entirely neglected. To swallow or to eat is 
a verb which admits of many more, or less general 
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applications. We speak of men not being able to 
swallow a story, of others swallowing an insult, and 
of fortunes being swallowed up ; why must the 
ancients have been cannibals before they could speak 
of the day being swallowed up by the night, or of 
dawn being swallowed by the sun, or of clouds 
being swallowed by the storm, or of the moon being 
swallowed by an enemy called Rahu ? We say the 
moon is eclipsed, the Esthonians say it is being eaten, 
and I doubt whether the one expression is more fully 
realised by the speakers than the other. After a time, 
no doubt, the question will arise, Who then eats the 
moon ? and no grandmother would be at a loss to say, 
as the Guaranis say, that a jaguar or a great dog 
tries to swallow the moon, or, as the savages of Nootka 
Sound say, that a great codfish tries to devour it. 
All this is nothing but a survival in language, or an 
artificial restoration of suspended animation. Every 
one of these expressions was intelligible in the begin- 
ning. It became less and less intelligible with the 
progress of language, and it provoked at last such 
ex post interpretations as we meet with in the myths 
and legends of all peoples, whether ancient or modern. 
Whether the German story of the Wolf and the Kid 
or that of lied Riding Hood has the same origin as 
the Greek Myth of Kronos and his offspring, is a 
question which, in the absence of any proper names in 
the German story, I should rather decline to answer, 
nor *do I think that the legend of Jonah being swal- 
lowed by a whale can be really explained by being 
referred to the large class of Swallow Myths. But 
the idea that men and beasts could be swallowed and 
disgorged at ease, which crops up in every part of the 
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world, seems to me to admit of a very easy explana- 
tion, namely, that the verbs * to swallow ’ and * to 
eat ’ can be used in a general and metaphorical sense. 
In Hindustani ‘ to eat ’ has become so faded that it 
can be used almost as an auxiliary verb, so that ‘ to 
eat a beating* stands for the passive, and means no 
more than * to be flogged/ 

And as there are survivals in language, so there 
are survivals in customs. Of customs, too, I hold, as 
of words, that originally they were intelligible, but 
that after a time they were often repeated thought- 
lessly, and thus became what we call fashions, and 
what among other nations we often qualify as super- 
stitions or savage customs. What is commonly called 
a fetish admits, I believe, in every case of some ex- 
planation. Some stones have medicinal powers, and 
if a jade stone ( ftijadet ) was originally believed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to cure liver complaints, 
need we wonder if in the next generation the same 
stone was trusted to cure fever, and, in the end, to 
remove any complaint, or to guard against any danger? 
Mr. Andrew Lang gives us a most instructive instance 
in his charming work on Custom and Myth (p. 230). 

A friend of mine (be writes), Mr. J. J. Atkimon, who has 
for many years studied the maimers of the people of New 
Caledonia, asked a native why he treasured a certain fetish- 
stone. The man replied that in one of the vigils which are 
practised beside the corpses of deceased friends he saw 
a lizard. The lizard is a totem, a worshipful animal, in 
New Caledonia. The native put out his hand to touch it, 
when it disappeared and left a stone in its place. This stone 
he therefore held sacred in the highest degree. 

Who could have guessed the reason why, unless the 
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native had still remembered it? And how are his 
children or grandchildren to know, among whom, 
no doubt, the stone will survive long after the reason 
of its sacredness has been forgotten ? 

But though the principle of explaining what is 
unintelligible in myths and customs as a survival Of 
what was once intelligible has solved many riddles, 
it has not solved all, for the simple reason that, when 
a story has once become miraculous, and a custom 
purely unmeaning, the people themselves, who believe 
and practise these irrational things, do not wish to 
keep alive the memory of their rational meaning. 
Here then, where the antecedents of myths and cus- 
toms are beyond our reach, we must trust to those 
world-wide parallels which, though they are not 
always convincing, possess nevertheless a strong per- 
suasive power. Here is the true domain of ethno- 
psyehological mythology, which starts with the con- 
viction that if nations, widely separated in space and 
time, agree in myths or customs which to us seem 
irrational, we ought to feel convinced that originally 
there was something rational and truly human in 
them. This is, as yet, a postulate only, but it is 
a postulate which, I feel convinced, will receive from 
year to year a more encouraging response. 

Let us take one point only. How often have we 
felt incredulous when, in tracing Greek, Roman, and 
Yedic myths back to their original source, we always 
found that they applied to the sun in his ever varying 
aspects! It seemed almost disheartening to say 
again and again, ‘ This is another solar myth, this is 
another story of the dawn ! ’ But when we follow 
the advice of the founders of the ethnological school 
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of comparative mythology, when we explore the folk- 
lore of Hottentots, Red Indians, Mexicans, Samoyedes, 
and Andaman Islanders, and find everywhere the 
same story, the same worship of the sun, myths of 
the sun, legends of the sun, riddles of the sun, we 
l>egin to reflect and to take courage, and we are at all 
events less surprised at the fact that the sun should 
have seemed so very prominent a subject of early 
thought among the inhabitants of India and Greece 
also. We, with our modern ways of life, are not 
aware how everything we think or speak or do is 
dependent on the sun, and it is only the true man of 
science who by the latest discoveries has been brought 
back to that full conviction of his solar dependence 
which the son of nature had not yet lost. 1 When 
a Jesuit missionary preached to the Moluches, they 
replied : ‘ Till this hour we never knew nor acknow- 
ledged anything greater than the sun/ 2 The Shaw- 
nees in North America used the same argument, 
namely, that ‘ the sun animates everything, and there- 
fore must be the master of life, or the Great Spirit/ 3 
Two hundred years ago Scheffer in his Gcelum 
Poeticum (Prag, 1646, p. 33) had arrived at a con- 
clusion which at the time was received with great 
scepticism, but which modern researches have tended 
to a great extent to confirm, viz. : Omnis gentilium 
deus eat solus sol , pro diver sa operatione succ acceptus , 
v. g. ut in aura operans est Jupiter , ut in aqua 
Neptunus , ut in aubterraneis Pluto, et sic de aliis / 
It was at that time argued by others that the worship 

1 See Ciiips, vol. iv. p. 178. 

a Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, ii. 89. 

* Sagard, Hist . du Canada , p. 490. 
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of the sun required already a certain advance in 
abstract thought, but Bastholm, the greatest authority 
on anthropology at the beginning of our century 
(1740-1819), refuted this opinion by appealing to 
the case of the Andaman islanders, the lowest of 
savages, who, as he had been informed, worship never- 
theless sun, moon, spirits of forests, water, mountains, 
and storms. 1 

That all nations, without any exception, originally 
worshipped the sun, would, no doubt, be far too 
sweeping an assertion. Bastholm himself (iv. 169 seq.) 
mentions tribes who worship the moon without wor- 
shipping the sun, though there are few, if any, who 
worship the sun without worshipping the moon. 2 
Still, if ethnological researches prove anything, they 
prove that Heliolatry , not of course in the sense of 
a worship paid to a ball of fire, but as a recognition 
of the supernatural character of the sun as the source 
of light, warmth, and life, is the most widely spread 
form of early faith, meeting us at the Equator as 
well as near the Pole, among the Indians of the 
West, as well as among the Indians of the East, 
and therefore not so entirely strange, as classical 
scholars imagine, when it greets us again and again 
from behind the thin veil of Greek and Roman my- 
thology also. 

I pleaded as yet somewhat hesitatingly for this 
truth in my Hibbert Lectures of 1875, but ethnological 
research has since that time made such rapid progress 
that the solar theory is no longer a theory, but has 
now become a generally recognised fact. 

1 See Chips, vol. i. p. 252. 

9 Miss A. Swanwick, JEschylus Translated , introd. p. xxxvii. 
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Nor have scholars been slow to profit by this. 
Each successive volume of the Hibbert Lectures , en- 
trusted to the best scholars that could be found in 
each special branch of comparative theology, has 
brought the most unexpected and at the same time 
the most decided confirmation of the solar theory. 

Mr. Le Page Renoufs volume on the Religion of 
Egypt is one of the most deeply interesting books 
on religion and mythology that I know of. After 
dwelling on the bewildering mass of Egyptian gods, 
if gods they are to be called, he shows how that 
mass can be simplified and reduced to some kind of 
order, till at last the whole mythology of Egypt 
seems to turn upon the histories of Rd and Osiris , 
and even these are recognised as mere personifications 
of the attributes, characters, and offices of one supreme 
god. This, at least, is the decided opinion, not only 
of Mr. Le Page Renouf, but likewise of one of the 
greatest of Egyptian scholars, the late Vicomte de 
Rouge, who expressed his conviction that, so far as the 
monuments allow us to judge, the most ancient form 
of religion in Egypt was pure monotheism (more 
properly, as I should say, henotheism), and that this 
in course of time developed into the most extravagant 
polytheism. Mr. Le Page Renouf strongly supports 
the same opinion, that the sublimer portions of 
Egyptian religion are demonstrably the most ancient, 
but he believes that the doctrine of one god and that 
of many gods were taught by the same men, and that 
no inconsistency between the two doctrines was 
thought of. And when he proceeds to analyse what 
we should call the religious mythology of ancient 
Egypt, he finds that almost every atom of it is solar. 
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If we turn our eyes from Egypt to Mexico and 
Peru — a journey to another planet, as M. Rdville 
truly calls it— we find in the New World what we 
found in the Old, behind a bewildering nmss of deities, 
the Sun as the hidden life of all religion and of all 
mythology. 

There is no trace, it is true, of an original mono- 
theism, preceding, as in Egypt, the actual polytheism 
of the people, 

But one of the fundamental traits of the Central American 
religion (I quote from M. l\e\ file's Hilbert Lectures, p. 35) 
is the pre-eminence of the sun, regarded as a personal and 
animated being, o\er all other divinities. The sun was 
generally associated with the moon, as his spouse, and they 
were called Grand father and Grandmother . . . . Often the 
sun is represented as having a child, who is no other than 
a double of himself, but conceived in human form as the 
civiliser, legislator, and conqueror, hearing divers names 
according to the peoples whose hero-god and first king he 
is represented as being. 

M. Revillc sums up the characteristic features of 
the Central American religion in almost the same 
words in which Mr. Le Page Renouf traced the funda- 
mental outline of the Egyptian religion : — 

The only notable difference (he says) between the poly- 
theism of the ancient world and that of Central America is, 
that the god of heaven, Dyaus, Yarmia, Zeus, Ahura Mazda, 
or, in China, Tien, does not occupy the same prominent 
place in the American mythology that he takes in its Euro- 
pean and Asiatic counterparts. For the rest the processes 
of the human spirit are absolutely identical in the two 
continents. In both alike it is the phenomena of nature, 
regarded as animated and conscious, that wake and stimu- 
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late the religious sentiment, and become the objects of the 
adoration of man. At the same time, and in virtue of the 
Fame process of internal logic, these personified heings come 
to be regarded move and move as possessed of a nature 
superior in power indeed, but in all other respects closely 
conforming, to that of men. If nature-worship, with the 
animism that it engenders, shapes the first law to which 
natural religion submits in the human race, anthropo- 
morphism furnishes the second, disengaging itself ever more 
and more completely from the zoomorphism which generally 
occurs as an intermediary. This is so everywhere. 

And as in Mexico, so in Peru the religion and 
mythology of the Incas were solar. The Incas claimed 
direct descent from the sun, and, to quote once more 
M. K^ville’s words : — 

The sun lias never been worshipped more directly or 
with more devotion than in Peru. It was he whom the 
Peruvians regarded as sovereign-lord of the world, king of 
heaven and earth. His Peruvian name was Inti — light. 
The villages were usually built so as to look eastward, in 
order that the inhabitants might salute the supreme god as 
soon as he appeared in the morning. . . . The great periodic 
fetes of the year, the imperial and national festivals in 
which every one took part, were those held in honour of 
the sun. 

As the sun must have a wife, the moon was natu- 
rally chosen for that honour in Peru, Mama Quilla ; 
and when once these great phenomena of nature had 
been deified, other natural events, rain, storm, thunder, 
and lightning, followed the same current of thought 
Like the Mexicans who worshipped a storm-god 
Tlaloc , the Peruvians had their god of rain, Viracocha, 1 

1 lc. p. 188 . 
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and likewise gods of fire, of the rainbow, of thunder, 
&c. ‘ In tropical countries,’ thus M. R^ville sums up, 1 

1 at once warm and fertile, it is the sun that reigns 
supreme, though not without leaving a very exalted 
place to other phenomena, such as wind, rain, vege- 
tation, and so on, personified as so many special 
deities/ 

But is tliis time in tropical countries only ? I doubt 
it. It may be that in the extreme polar regions the 
moon is considered of more importance than the sun, 
but with the exception of the Eskimos and some 
Athapascan tribes, of whom we know very little, the 
Red Race everywhere seems to have worshipped as 
their highest deity ‘ an impersonation of Light, a hero 
of the Dawn/ 2 Dr. Brinton ’s work, On the Myth s of 
the New World , is a rich mine for studying the earliest 
thoughts of the North American tribes, both in re- 
ligion and mythology. It is an excellent book, and 
would have been more excellent still if the religious 
and mythological ideas of each tribe or each group 
of tribes had been kept more distinct. Still his sum- 
maries are useful, and as trustworthy as summaries 
can be, and it must be quite clear to every reader 
of his book that its author approached the subject 
without any preconceived ideas. As he had evidently 
seen very little of what I had written on solar myths, 
I have the less hesitation in quoting the conclusions 
at which he himself arrived after a careful analysis 
of American folk-lore : — 

When the day begins (he says ) 3 the man wakes from his 
slumbers, faces the rising sun, and prays. The east is 


1 l.c. p. 248. 


* Brinton, p. 83. 


* l.c. p. 91. 
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before him; by it he learns all other directions. It is to 
him what the north is to the needle ; with reference to it he 
assigns in his own mind the position of the three other 
cardinal points. There is the starting-place of the celestial 
fires, the home of the sun, the womb of the morning. It 
represents in space the beginning of things in time, and as 
the bright and glorious creatures of the sky come forth 
thence, man conceives that his ancestors also in remote ages 
wandered from the orient. There, in the opinion of many, 
in both the old and new world was the cradle of the race ; 
there in Aztec legend was the fabled land of Tapallan, and 
the wind from the east was called the wind of Paradise — 
Tlalocavitl. 

From this direction came, according to the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the Indian tribes, those hero-gods who 
taught them arts and religion ; thither they returned, and 
from thence they would again appear to resume their 
original sway. As the dawn brings light, and with light 
are associated in every human mind the ideas of knowledge, 
safety, protection, majesty, divinity, as it dispels the spectres 
of night, as it defines the cardinal points, and brings forth 
the suu and the day, it occupied the primitive mind to an 
extent that can hardly be magnified beyond the truth. It 
is, in fact, the central figure in most natural religions. 

The west, as the grave of the heavenly luminaries, or 
rather as their goal and place of repose, brings with it 
thoughts of sleep, of death, of tranquillity, of rest from 
labour. When the evening of his days was come, when his 
course was run, and man had sunk from sight, he was sup- 
posed to follow the sun and find some spot of repose for his 
tired soul in the distant west. There, with general consent, 
the tribes north of the Gulf of Mexico supposed the happy 
hunting-grounds ; there, taught by the same analogy, the 
ancient Aryans placed the JXirriti — the exodus, the land of 
the dead. ‘ The old notion among us,’ said, on one occasion. 
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a distinguished chief of the Creek nation, ‘is that when we 
die the spirit goes the way the sun goes, to the west, and 
then joins its family and fiiends who went before it.’ 

When copying these lines, I felt almost- as if copying 
what I had written myself, and it is therefore all 
the more satisfactory to me to know that what 
I had written on this subject could in no way have 
influenced the conclusions of this eminent American 
writer. 

Still more instructive, however, and I might almost 
say startling, are Dr. Brinton’s discoveries as to the 
origin of the popular legends of America . 1 Most 
American tribes have legends of certain heroes who 
taught them what they knew, the tillage of the soil, 
the properties of plants, the art of picture-writing, 
the secrets of magic, who founded their institutions, 
established their religions, who governed them long 
with glory abroad and peace at home, and finally did 
not die, but vanished mysteriously, and are often 
believed to return once more as the deliverers of their 
people. W e know that such heroes, like King Arthur, 
Theseus, Romulus, Charlemagne, Frederick Barba- 
rossa, and others, even though they have an historical 
reality, have often gathered round themselves the 
glories of solar mythology. We find the same in 
America, and often under very strange disguises. 
‘From the remotest wilds of the north-west to the 
coast of the Atlantic, from the southern boundaries 
of Carolina to the cheerless swamps of Hudson’s Bay, 
the Algonkins were never tired of gathering around 
the winter fire and repeating the story of Manibozho 
or Michabo , the ‘ Great Hare/ He was their common 

1 lx. p. 160. 
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ancestor, and the clan or totem which bore his name 
was looked up to with peculiar respect/ In many 
stories he is no better than Reinecke Fox, delighting 
in practical jokes and abusing his superhuman powers 
for selfish and ignoble ends; they are stories such 
as we arc familiar with from Uncle Remus’s Stories 
of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, which, however, have 
passed through a negro channel. But in the solemn 
mysteries of their religion that self-same hare is the 
founder of their religion, the father, guardian of their 
nation, the ruler of the winds, and even the maker 
and preserver of the world and the creator of the sun 
and moon. Under the name of the ‘ Great Hare/ who 
created the earth, Michaho 0 visa ketch eh, he was orig- 
inally the highest divinity of the Algonkins, though 
he appears to them likewise in their dreams as 
a mighty hunter of old, who in the moon of the 
falling leaf, ere he composes himself to his winter’s 
sleep, fills his great pipe and takes a godlike smoke. 
The balmy clouds float over the hills and woodlands, 
filling the air with the haze of the ‘ Indian summer/ 
His real home is in the East, and there ‘ at the edge 
of the earth, where the sun rises, on the shore of the 
infinite ocean that surrounds the land, he has his 
house and sends the luminaries forth on their daily 
journeys/ 

It is very easy to say that all this is a remnant of 
totemism, one of those many words that sound so 
grand, and mean so little, at least so little that is 
definite. Suppose totemism to be a good name for 
a belief in brute ancestors, do we not explain ignoium 
per ignotius , if we say that the Algonkins believed 
their ancestor and their chief deity to have been 
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a rabbit or a bare, because their totem or crest was 
a hare or a rabbit ? But why was their crest a hare ? 
This is what requires an explanation quite as much as 
why their supreme deity was supposed to be a hare. 
Before we go any further, our first question surely 
ought to be, what is the meaning of the Algonkin 
name which they understand as, and which we trans- 
late by, the 'Great Hare or Babbit’? 

This is a rule which applies to all mythological re- 
search. As soon, for instance, as we know that the 
Persian heroes Jemshid and Feridun were originally 
the Vedic Yam a and Traitana in Sanskrit, we under- 
stand many of the legends which are told of them. 
It sounds strange, no doubt, that the supreme deity of 
the Hottentots should be called Tsui Goal), and should 
be fabled to have been ' a quack doctor with a broken 
knee.’ Tsui Goal) means 'broken knee/ and the 
modern Hottentots know no other meaning of the 
name. Dr. Hahn, however, the highest authority on 
the Hottentot language, has shown that Goab meant 
not only knee, but also the comer — he who approaches 
— and that goa-va means ‘the day dawns, while Tsu, 
though it means sore, meant originally bloody or red. 
Tsui Goab, therefore, which now conveys the meaning 
of broken knee, was originally intended as a name of 
the red dawn or the rising sun.’ 1 

Now let us hear what Dr. Brin ton tells us about 
the Great Hare. Miehabo stands for micho, great, and 
'icabos, hare. But wabos is derived from a root which 
means to be white, and which appears in Algonkin 
V'abi , wape , worn-pi , uuubish , op pal, all meaning white; 
in wapetn , ivaptmeh , opah, morning ; in ivapa , wanhun, 

1 M. M., Introduction to the Science of Religion , p. 273. 

X % 
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wanbama, east; in ivapa, wanbtin, dawn; inwampan, 
oppan , day ; and in oppung , light. In fact we have 
in this root the Algonkin counterpart of the Sanskrit 
root div or dyu, from which we have Dyaus, diva , 
divyct , deva, & c. If, then, we see that the 4 Great Hare * 
may have meant originally the great Dyaus or Zeus, 
the great light, or the great white one , 1 do we not 
see at once that what has happened to Aryans and 
Hottentots has happened also to the Red Indians, and 
that even their fireside stories are often remnants of 
* solar myths ' ? 

After this Dr. Brinton may well say that all the 
ancient and authentic myths concerning the Great 
Hare become plain and full of meaning. They divide 
themselves into two distinct cycles. In the one 
Michaho is the spirit of light who dispels the dark- 
ness ; in the other, as chief of the cardinal points, he 
is the lord of the winds, prince of the powers of the 
air, whose voice is the thunder, whose weapon is 
the lightning, the supreme figure in the encounter of 
the air-currents, in the unending conflict which the 
Dakotas describe as waged by the waters and the 
winds. Michaho , giver of light and life, creator and 
governor, is no apotheosis of a prudent chieftain , 3 

1 ‘It is going to become white' meant to the Iroquois that the 
dawn was about to appear, just as wanbighen , ‘it is white,' did to 
the Abnakis. The Eskimos say, ‘kau ma wok,' it is white to 
express that it is daylight. (Bi inton, I.c. p. 170.) Thus wo read 
(R. Y. III. 1, 4) ‘ s vet Am </agr?t&nam arusham maliitv&,' Agni, white 
at his birth, red as he grows. And the Dawn herself is called 
Svetya, the W hite, alba, i.e. aube. 

a ‘This theory of Euliemerus, which has been repeatedly applied 
to other mythologies with invariable failure, is now disowned by 
every distinguished student of European and Oriental antiquity. 7 
(Briuton, l.c . p. 41.) 
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still less the fabrication of an idle fancy or a designing 
priestcraft, but in origin, deeds, and name the not un- 
worthy personification of the purest conceptions the 
Red Indians possessed concerning the Father of All. 
To Him at early dawn the Indian stretched forth his 
hands in prayer; and to the sky or the sun, as his 
home, 4 he first pointed the pipe in his ceremonies, 
rites often misinterpreted by travellers as indicative 
of sun-worship/ 

I must refer those who take an interest in this 
matter to Dr. Brinton’s book, where he shows how 
the ancient people had a kind of intuition of the subtle 
and marvellous forces of the sun as the universal con- 
dition of life (p. 173), and how their concepts of light, 
morning, dawn and east, gradually shaded off into 
those of glorious, happy, and noble (p. 1/5). There are 
legends which he quotes of the cave of Pacari Tampu, 
the lodgings of the dawn, five leagues distant from 
Cuzco, Iroin whence the mythical civilisers of Peru, 
the first of men emerged, and where Viracocha him- 
self, their great god, is supposed to dwell (p. 227). 
The old myth of creation centred in America as else- 
where in the White One, the Dawn, the White Sacri- 
ficer of Blood (p. 175). There are legends also of 
white children leading a white life beyond the dawn, 
which might be matched in many European legends ; 
nay, it was a belief in the return of these white beings 
that led the Mexicans to that fatal illusion that the 
Spaniards were to be the divine deliverers of their 
race. The same idea seems to exist or to have existed 
in Australia. In Western Australia, as Mr. Nicolay, 
the curator of the Colonial Museum, informs us, the 
natives thought that ‘the first European invaders 
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were their deceased relations and friends returning to 
them in new forms from the West, to which their 
spirits had departed/ 1 

Some striking confirmations of the so-called solar 
theory have been furnished by Mr. Tylor in his 
Primitive Culture , and his evidence seems to me all 
the more valuable because no one would suspect him 
of having collected from among the traditions of un- 
civilised nations such traditions only as confirm the 
theories propounded by classical or Vedic scholars. 
On the contrary, like myself, Mr. Tylor is rather an 
unwilling witness to the fac-t that by far the largest 
portion of ancient mythology is solar, and by no 
means inclined to recognise solar heroes, if any other 
character can possibly be recognised in them. Still, 
he would probably agree with me that when the 
Apache Indian 2 asked the white man, ‘ Do you not 
believe that God, this sun (quo Dios, este sol), sees 
what we do, and punishes us when it is evil ? ’ he 
gave us the key to nearly the whole of solar mytho- 
logy. My learned friend quotes himself the account 
which Father Brebeuf has left to us of the religious 
sentiments of the Ilurons, and it would be difficult to 
gain anywhere a better insight into the secret work- 
ings of the mind among those who believe in a solar 
or heavenly god. Father Brebeuf describes the Hurons 
as addressing themselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, 
and dangerous rocks, but above all to heaven, believing 
that it is all animated and some powerful demon 
dwells therein. He describes them as speaking directly 
to heaven by its personal name, Aronhiate. Then, 


1 Colonial Handbook , p. 88. 
a Primitive Culture , i. 202. 
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when they throw tobacco into the fire as sacrifice, if 
it is heaven they address, they say, ‘ Aronhiate, behold 
my sacrifice ; have pity on me ; aid me,’ They have 
recourse to heaven in almost all their necessities, and 
respect this great body above all creatures, remarking 
in it particularly something divine. They imagine in 
the sky an Old — i.e. a demon or power — which rules 
the seasons of the year and controls the winds and 
waves. They dread its anger, calling it to witness 
when they make some important promise or treaty, 
saying, ‘ Heaven hears what we do this day/ and 
fearing chastisement should their word be broken. 
One of their renowned sorcerers said, ‘ Heaven will be 
angry if men mock him ; when they cry every day to 
heaven ( Aronhiate ) yet give him nothing, he will 
avenge himself / 1 

The same broad outlines of a belief in solar or 
heavenly powers we can discover almost everywhere, 
and Mr. Tylor has filled hundreds of interesting pages 
with them. I know, of course, as well as he does, that 
no facts or arguments will ever overcome what he 
calls the 'wanton incredulity 3 of certain psychologists. 
Nevertheless, a few more specimens of solar myths 
will show the unprejudiced student of mythology how 
much side-light is thrown on classical customs and 
myths by the customs and myths, if not of primitive, 
at all events of modern savages. 

In the folk-lore of the New Zealanders , 2 which has 
been so carefully collected by Sir George Grey, Maui, 
the great solar hero, is told that, after his glorious 

1 Brebeuf, Relat des Jesuites , 1636, p. 107. Tylor, Prim. Cult ii. 
233. 

2 Tylor, l.c. vol. i. p. 302. 
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career, when returning to his father’s country, he 
would be overcome by his mighty ancestress, Hine - 
nui-te-po } who is flashing, and as it were opening and 
shutting, where the horizon meets the sky. Maui, 
however, was not afraid, but went forth to see * whether 
men are to die or live for ever/ His father was afraid 
of mischief, because, when baptising Maui, he had 
made some mistake in his prayers. Maui, we see, was 
vulnerable, just like Achilles, Siegfried, and other 
solar heroes. Maui, when evening came, went to the 
dwelling of Hine-nui-te-po> and found her fast asleep. 
He then crept into the old woman, charging the birds 
not to laugh till he had crept out again. But when 
he was in up to the waist, the little Tkvakmvaka bird 
could hold its laughter no longer, and burst out with 
its merry note. Then Maui’s ancestress awoke, closed 
on him, and Maui was killed. If Maui had escaped, 
men would have died no more. 

Is not Mr. Tylor right when he says that it requires 
a fair share of wanton incredulity not to accept this 
as a solar myth ? Still, Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
probably reply that Maui might after all have been 
a private gentleman, and that his being swallowed by 
his grandmother only proves the custom of cannibalism 
among the Maoris. Fortunately, enough is known of 
the Maori language to enable us to read in Hine-nui- 
te-po the ‘ Great- woman Night/ while Mr. Tylor has 
ascertained that the Tiwakawaha is a bird that sings 
at sunset. 

This mythological type of a hero who is swallowed 
up by his own parents or liberated again from this 
unnatural grave, can be traced over nearly the whole 
world. It is always either the daily sun swallowed 
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by the night, or the annual sun swallowed by the 
winter, or occasionally the sun covered by the dark 
night of a thunderstorm. Mr. Tylor has no hesitation 
in comparing that peculiar solar hero with Ta Ywa of 
the Karen legend, a tiny child who went to the sun 
to make him grow, who resisted all the attacks of the 
sun by rain and heat, and at last grew till he had 
touched the sky. He next went forth to travel, but 
was swallowed by a snake. That snake, however, 
was afterwards ripped open, and Ta Ywa was free to 
wander again. This myth is particularly curious, be- 
cause we see in it the sun under two aspects, the daily 
sun as Ta Ywa, and the permanent or divine sun as 
a higher and independent power. 

■ Maui is represented also as the youngest of four 
brothers, all, like himself, called Maui. He had been 
thrown into the sea by Taranga, his mother, and 
rescued by his ancestor Tama-nui ki-ta-Rangi, i.e. 
Great Man-in-heaven, who took him up to his house 
and hung him in the roof. One night, when Taranga 
came home, she took Maui , the child of her old age, 
to sleep at her side. Then Maui perceived that every 
morning his mother rose at dawn and disappeared 
from the house in a moment and did not return till 
nightfall. So one night he crept out and stopped 
every crevice in the wooden window and the doorway, 
that the light might not shine into the house, and 
Taranga slept on, though the sun had risen and 
mounted into the heavens. At last she sprang up 
and fled in dismay. Then Maui saw her plunge into 
a hole in the ground and disappear, and there he 
found the deep cavern by which his mother was wont 
to go down below the earth as each night departed. 
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After this, Maui himself pays a visit to his ancestress 
Muriranga-wJienua, at the Western Land’s End, where 
the Maoris believe that the souls descend into the 
subterranean region of the dead. She, by sniffing at 
him, finds out that he is a descendant of hers, and 
gives him her wondrous jaw-bone, with which he 
in his next exploit catches Tama-nui-te-Ra , i. e. 
Great-Man-Sun, wounds him, and makes him go more 
slowly. 

With the same jaw-bone Maui next fishes up New 
Zealand, still called Te-Ika-a-Maui y the Fish of Maui. 
This idea of islands being fished up by solar gods has 
taken many shapes in Polynesian traditions, and may 
be intended either to express that the sun raised the 
islands from the sea, dried the land and made it 
inhabitable, or that the scattered islands become 
visible every morning, when touched by the rays of 
the sun, like fish lifted from the water. 

Every legend that is told of Maui becomes in- 
telligible when we recognise in him a name of the 
sun, or of fire, or of the day. Once he took fire into 
his hands, and when it burnt him he jumped into the 
sea. Then the sun set for the first time, and the 
earth was dark. But Maui pursued the sun, and by 
bringing him back brought back the light of the 
morning. 

It is also said that when Maui flung the fish into 
the sea, he set a volcano burning, and that, when he 
had put out all fires on earth, his mother sent him to 
her ancestress Mahuika , to get new fire. 

Every one of these legends requires a solar or 
luminous, a diurnal or annual hero ; and when at last 
Maui is killed by his ancestress, the Night, this last 
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chapter in Maui’s career admits of the same explana- 
tion only, namely, of the sun being finally killed by 
the night. 

The Algonkins, among the many stories which they 
tell of Manihozho, * the Great Hare/ relate also (in an 
Ottawa myth) how he is the elder brother of the 
Manito or Spirit of the West, the country of the 
setting sun and of the dead ; or how, under another 
aspect, he drives his father, the West, to the brink of 
the world, but cannot kill him ; or how, again under 
another aspect, he was swallowed, canoe and all, by 
a monster, and how he killed that monster from 
within. The dead monster then drifted ashore, and 
the gulls pecked an opening for Manihozho to come 
out. 

The little Monedo of the Ojibwas is likewise swal- 
lowed by a great fish, and cut out by his sister. 

Among the African Basutos the hero Litaolane 
attacked a monster which had swallowed up all man- 
kind except him and his mother. He was swallowed 
himself, but cut his way out, and thus set free all the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

The Zulus tell of a Princess Untomhinde , who was 
carried off by the Isikqukqumadevu , the 'bloated, 
squatting, beastly monster/ Then the king attacked 
it, but the monster swallowed up men, dogs, cattle, 
and all but one warrior. That warrior slew the 
monster, and out came cattle and horses and men, 
and last of all the Princess Untomhinde. 

It is, of course, impossible to prove that these stories 
cannot possibly relate real and historical events, but 
I doubt whether any human being, except Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, would require such proof. I can understand 
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a Greek worshipping the stone at Delphi as the stone 
which Kronos swallowed instead of Jupiter; I can 
understand a theologian accepting the story of Jonah 
in the whale’s belly as an historical fact; but how 
a philosopher can take Mr. Herbert Spencer’s view of 
such mythological tales of civilised and uncivilised 
nations as we have just examined, cela me passe. 

And if comparative studies are of any use, do not 
these stories, to which many more might be added, 
make it extremely probable, for I will not say more, 
that such a story, for instance, as that of Red Riding 
Hood being swallowed by the wolf and cut out again, 
owes it origin to the same mythological source It 1 Is 
it still to be considered as a startling novelty, which 
has to be fenced around on all sides by arguments 
and excuses, that, as Sir Walter Scott said long ago, 
‘ the mythology of one period appears to pass into the 
romance of the next, and that into nursery tales of 
subsequent ages ’ ? I have always been very careful 
not to accept two stories as identical in origin, unless 
the names occurring in them required the admission 
of a common origin. Even the story of Red Riding 
Hood I represented as solar problematically only. 
But do not ‘ the wantonly incredulous ’ perceive that 
such stories as Red Riding Hood and Cinderella 
require an explanation of their raison d'etre, and that 
we have to choose between three explanations only, 
viz. the historical, the fanciful, and the mythological ? 
I{ there is evidence in any parish register of a Miss 
Red Riding Hood and her grandmother, we have 
nothing more to say against Mr. Herbert Spencer. If 

1 Tylor, l.c. i. 808. Dr. Tylor does not doubt that there is a quaint 
touch of sun myth in the story of the Wolf and the Seven Kids. 
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the story can be traced to any known composer of 
fairy tales, again we should have little to say for our 
own view. But if the story occurs at different times 
in different countries, without an author's name, and 
without any support from police or law reports, then 
the mythological explanation alone remains, or rather 
asserts its permanent claim on the strength of an 
almost universal analogy. 

We saw before that the sun may assume two aspects 
or two personalities, the one as eternal, the other as 
the daily sun , 1 and we find a similar dedoublement in 
the Slav story of Vasilissa, to which Mr. Ralston is no 
doubt right in assigning a solar origin. 

Vasilissa 2 is sent by her stepmother and two 
sisters, who plot against her life, to get a light at the 
house of Bdbd Yagd, the witch. Vasilissa wanders 
through the forest, and is suddenly startled by a rider, 
himself white, clad in white, his horse white, his trap- 
pings white. And day began to dawn. She goes on, 
when a second rider bounds forth, himself red, clad in 
red, his horse red, his trappings red. She goes on all 
day, and when arriving towards evening at the witch’s 
house, she is startled by a third rider, himself black, 
clad in black, his horse black, his trappings black. 
That rider bounds through the gates of Bdba Yagd, 
and disappears as if he had sunk through the earth. 
Night fell ! In order to leave no doubt in the minds 
even of the most incredulous, the story goes on 
to say that when Vasilissa asked the witch who was 

1 In Holstein there is a saying that every sun that rises is a new 
sun, and that the old one has been cut up into stars by old spinsters. 
(Bechstein, My the, Sage , &c., iii. II.) 

2 Tyior, Z.c. i. 809. 
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the white rider, she answered, ‘ That is my clear Day/ 
who was the red rider, ‘ That is my red Sun / who was 
the black rider, ‘ That is my black Night ; they are all 
my trusty friends.' 

Let it be remembered that these explanations form 
part of the story, and were given at a time when 
Sir G. W. Cox had not yet roused the ire of certain 
critics, either wantonly or languidly incredulous, 
Perrault, too, published his Contes de ma Mhe VOie 
nearly 200 years ago, yet he tells us with perfect 
innocence that la Belle au Bois and the young prince 
who called her back to life were L'Aurore and Le Jour, 
while in a Breton story La Belle au Bois is actually 
called la Princesse Tourne-sol . 1 

How often have I been charged with ascribing to 
the ancients sentimental and philosophical thoughts, 
which might be possible with Heine, but which were 
declared to be quite impossible with Vedic Rishis or 
American Redskins! Yet what can be more senti- 
mental than the Esthonian story of Koit and Am- 
marik? 2 What can be more philosophical than the 
Hottentot story of the moon, the insect, and the hare? 3 

How far the people who tell these stories are aware 
of their original intention is another question, and 
one that it seems very difficult to solve. Often the 
mother who told it might still remember the original 
meaning of the names of the principal actors in these 
cosmic legends, but the children would accept the 
story as a story, and repeat it as such to their 
children. The more the original meaning of the 
names was forgotten, the more wonderful the story 

1 Chips, vol. iv. p. 478. 2 lb. vol. iv. p. 191, 

8 lb. vol. iv. p. 188. 
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would sound and the more popular it would become. 
Still we have observed on several occasions how 
sometimes the story itself blurts out its original 
meaning. Thus the Muyscas in South America tell 
us of the time when they were still like savages, 
living on the high plains of Bogota without agri- 
culture, religion, or laws. But they remember an old 
and bearded man, Bochica , the Child of the Sun, 
coming from the East and teaching them to till the 
fields, to clothe themselves, and to worship the gods. 
But Bochica had a wicked, beautiful wife, Huythaca , , 
who loved to spite and spoil her husband’s work; 
and she it was who made the river swell till the land 
was covered by a flood, and but a few of mankind 
escaped upon the mountain-tops. Then Boch ica was 
wroth, and he drove the wicked Iiuythaca from the 
earth, and made her the moon, for there had been no 
moon before ; and he cleft the rocks and made the 
mighty cataract of Tequendama , to let the deluge 
flow away. Then, when the land was dry, he gave to 
the remnant of mankind the year and its periodic 
sacrifices, and the worship of the sun . 1 Need we 
wonder that the people who told the story had not 
forgotten that Bochica was himself Zuhe, the Sun, and 
Huythaca , the Sun’s wife, the Moon ? 

Often these solar stories assume a new interest by 
being made to convey religious or moral lessons . 2 Sun- 
rise and sunset were the first seeds of a belief in 
another world, in an unknown land from whence 
we come, and an unknown land to which we are 
hastening. The West among most nations was the 

1 Miiller, Amerik. Urreligion, pp. 423-30. 

8 Tylor, Prim. Quit. p. 3X9, 
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seat of the departed spirits, and the sun, in one of 
his characters, was conceived as the first of mortals 
who had become immortal ; the Maui of New Zealand, 1 
the Yama of the Yeda, the Yima of the A vesta. 2 
The Blackfeet, the noblest of savages, as they are 
called, look upon Natus, the sun, the great star of the 
day, as their supreme god, and their hereafter is the 
home of the setting sun.' 3 ‘Yama/ it was said, ‘the 
son of Yivasvat, leads away, day by day, cows, horses, 
and men, and everything that moves ; he is insatiable 
of the five human tribes.' 4 That was the setting sun. 
But as the sun set and rose again, so it was hoped 
man would die and rise again. As the moon increased 
and decreased, so man would wake and return to 

new life. (See before, p. 304.) 

From this to a belief in Hades there was but a small 
step. The abode of the departed spirits was generally 
localised near the setting of the sun, or even in the sun 
or the moon themselves. As the belief in and the 
worship of departed spirits assumed more and more 
prominence, ideas of a life after death would cluster 
round it. Sometimes the Solar Beyond was conceived 
as a place of enjoyment — of eternal drunkenness 
among the Patagonians — sometimes as a place of 
sorrow and suffering, sometimes as a place of vague 
and shadowy existence. But everywhere we can 
perceive how the primitive impressions of sunset and 
sunrise called forth the earliest imaginations about 
the Here and the Yonder, about life* and death, and 
immortality. 

1 Tylor, Prim. Cult ii. 283. 

2 The Science of Language, ii. 563. * E. Farrer, l,c, 

4 Taitt. Ar. VI. 5, 3 ; Paraek. Gnhya-S. III. 10, 9 ; III. 3, 6. 
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I could go on for ever quoting from book after 
book published during the last ten or twenty years, 
or even two hundred years, on the myths and customs 
of more or less savage nations, and everywhere we 
should find the same lesson, that the sun pervaded 
their religions and their legends as it pervaded the 
sky and the atmosphere and the very air which they 
breathed. Thanks to the labours of anthropologists, 
I think we may now boldly say that behind the 
clouds of ancient mythology the sun is seldom en- 
tirely absent, though its rays may often serve to light 
up other phenomena of nature also. 


Postscript. 

I find it difficult, and should consider it almost 
discourteous, to order the last revise of my article on 
‘ Solar Myths' for press without saying a few words in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone's Essay on the 'Dawn of Creation 
and Worship,' published in the November number of 
the Nineteenth Century of 1885. Mr. Gladstone's argu- 
ments, it is true, are chiefly directed against M. R^ville's 
Prole'gomenes de VHistoire des Religions , a work 
which I felt it an honour to introduce to the favour- 
able notice of the English public by adding a small 
preface to its English translation. Nor should I have 
thought it incumbent upon myself, or respectful to 
so eminent a theologian as M. R^ville has long proved 
himself to be both as an active clergyman and as the 
first professor of the Science of Religion at the College 
de France , to step in between him and Mr, Gladstone, 
while these two eloquent pleaders are discussing their 

VOL. IV. Y 
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own peculiar views on the origin of the Pentateuch or 
on the exact meaning of certain contested passages in 
the Book of Genesis. 

But when Mr. Gladstone proceeds to attack, with 
what seems to me in some passages parliamentary 
rather than academic eloquence, the fundamental 
principles of comparative mythology, and more par- 
ticularly that theory which he calls Solarism , it might 
show discretion indeed, but hardly valour, were I to 
hide myself behind M. R^ville, who has so boldly 
come forward as the champion of a theory the 
paternity of which I could not and, if I could, I would 
not deny. 

Solarism , however, is used by Mr. Gladstone in 
a sense very different from that in which I should 
use it. He applies it to a theory according to which 
all mythology has a solar origin, all gods are solar 
gods, all heroes solar heroes, all myths and legends 
but half-forgotten stories about the sun as the giver 
of light and life, or as the lord of days and months 
and seasons and years. Mine has been a much humbler 
task, and I have never attempted more than to prove 
that large portions of ancient mythology have a 
directly solar origin. Nor have I ever done so except 
in cases where, either by etymological analysis or by 
a comparison of Greek and Roman with Vedic myths, 
I imagined I could make it clear that certain stories 
which seemed irrational or irreverent, when told of 
gods such as Jupiter or Apollo or Athene, became 
perfectly intelligible if accepted as they were told 
originally of the sky or the sun or the dawn. I have 
protested again and again against the theory that 
there is but one key to unlock all the secret drawers 
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of ancient mythology. As little as the sun is the 
whole of nature is ancient mythology wholly solar. 
But as certainly as the sun, with all that is dependent 
on it, forms the most prominent, half natural, and 
half supernatural object in the thoughts of the ancient 
and even of the modern world, are solar myths a most 
important ingredient in the language, the traditions, 
and the religion of the whole human race. If in 
working out this theory my interpretation of passages 
in Homer or in the Yeda has been wrong, if my 
application of phonetic rules has ever been inaccurate, 
let it be proved. Nothing delights me more than when 
I am proved to have been wrong, for in that case 
I always carry away something that is worth having. 
If, for instance, Mr. Gladstone or any other Greek 
scholar could prove that in Greek short e without the 
spirilus Obsper can ever become long rj with the spiritus 
asper , then I should confess that my protest against 
deriving the name of Hera from era , the earth, was 
futile, and I should as readily accept the original 
chthonic character of the wife of Zeus as I should 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s identification of breakfast and 
dinner , provided always that he can produce one 
single case from the whole of the French language in 
which di or dis (in diner or disner) represents an 
original dejeu (in dejeuner). That there are chthonic 
elements in the character of Hera I readily allow; 
but that does not prove that one of her names might 
not have been the heavenly or the brilliant goddess, 
just as in Latin she is called Juno, the female coun- 
terpart of Ju-piter, her heavenly consort. Earth as 
well as heaven, nay, every part of nature, is liable 
to mythological metamorphosis; and I have tried to 

Y % 
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show how many old sayings concerning heaven, earth, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, day and night, months, 
seasons and years, rivers and mountains, men and 
animals, the spirits of the departed, or even mere 
abstractions, such as honour or virtue, have been 
rolled up in time into that curious conglomerate of 
ancient thought which, for want of a better name, we 
call mythology. 

This view I am prepared to defend with the same 
firm conviction with which I started it nearly forty 
years ago. Nor do I see that Mr. Gladstone's argu- 
ments have shattered or even touched my position. 
He maintains that in the Olympian mythology, such 
as we find it in the Homeric poems, the Greek gods 
are no longer mere representatives of physical phe- 
nomena, but genuine ‘ theanthromorphic’ conceptions. 
This is the very view which I have defended, though 
I confess I have sometimes wondered whether the 
ancient popular poets had really no suspicion what- 
ever of the original character of their gods, while 
some of the earliest Greek philosophers were so fully 
conscious of it. But however that may be, the Homeric 
mythology, as well as the Homeric language, has 
surely its antecedents. Many of its anomalous legends 
and its irregular verbs did not even spring into 
existence on Greek soil, for they can be traced in 
India and even in Iceland, though certainly not, as 
Mr. Gladstone implies (p. 688, 1. 33), in Egypt, still 
less in Palestine. It is with these antecedents, with 
the prehistoric age of Aryan mythology, that com- 
parative mythologists are chiefly concerned, and surely 
Mr. Gladstone would be the last scholar to be satisfied 
with merely superficial comparisons. There is a true 
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radicalism in scholarship also, which despises all 
measures which do not go to the root of things. 
Mr. Gladstone warns us not to trust too much to 
etymology; he might as well warn the explorer of 
Oxford clay not to believe too much in that solid 
granite which each honest digger will find, if only 
he digs deep enough. Etymology represents the 
prehistoric period in human language and human 
thought, and the light which it has shed on later 
periods is certainly not less important than the lessons 
which geology and palaeontology have added to the 
study of mankind. As in the beautiful Campo Santo 
of Bologna we find, beneath the monuments erected 
by the loving care of living mourners, tombstones — 
discovered, one might fairly say, by the divining 
rod and disinterred by the indefatigable spade of 
Zannoni— which reveal to us the daily life and the 
daily struggles, the hopes and fears of races whom 
we call prehistoric, but who were once as truly 
historic as their conquerors and successors, whether 
Umbrian, Etruscan, or Roman — the vast Aryan 
cemetery of language and myth, too, as explored by 
many patient diggers, has surrendered tombstones 
which tell us of the thoughts, of the faith and hope 
of those whose descendants we are, however difficult 
we find it now to understand their language and to 
think their thoughts. Does Mr. Gladstone believe 
that words are ever without an etymology, or that 
myths are ever without a reason ? And, if not, does 
he think it is of no importance to know why Zeus 
was first called Zeus, or why Achilleus, like other 
Aryan heroes, was believed to be vulnerable in one 
point only? Mr. Gladstone seems afraid that pre- 
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historic ideas might be transferred to historic times, 
and, speaking of the future, he writes: * Strange, 
indeed, will be the effect of such a system, if applied 
to our own case at some date in the far-off future; 
for it will be shown, inter alia , that there were no 
priests, but only presbyters, in any portion of Western 
Christendom; that our dukes were simply generals 
leading us in war; that we broke our fast at eight 
in the evening (for diner is but a compression of 
dejeuner ) ; and even, possibly, that one of the noblest 
and most famous English houses pursued habitually 
the humble occupation of a pig-driver/ 

I do not anticipate any such anachronisms, as little 
as I expect that future historians will mistake our 
lords for bread-givers ( [hldf-ord ) or our Parliamentary 
whips for pig-drivers. And yet every one of the 
words which Mr. Gladstone quotes, if but rightly 
interpreted, has some important lessons to teach those 
who will come after us. 

It is well that they should know that originally 
priests were not different from laymen, and that they 
were well satisfied with the simple title of presbyters 
or elders, being elders not only in age, but in wisdom, 
in self-denial, and in tolerance. 

It is well that they should know, if it is so, that 
the ancestor of one of the noblest and most famous 
English houses was a pig-driver, if thus they may 
learn that there was a time when a noble career was 
open in England even to the humblest ranks. 

It is well that they should know that dukes were 
not always mere possessors of large wealth which 
they had not earned themselves, but that originally 
they were in very deed duces , leaders in battle, 
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leaders in thought, and ready to court the place of 
danger, whether against battalions or against the 
tumult of vulgar error and prejudice. Mr. Gladstone 
need not be afraid that future historians will ever 
mistake him for a merely titular duke, though they 
will speak of him, as we do, as our leader, as a true 
Duca e Maestro , if not always against the tumult of 
vulgar error and prejudice, yet, without fail, when- 
ever any wrongs had to be righted, effete privileges 
to be abolished, and lessons of wisdom and moderation, 
however distasteful, to be taught to the strong and 
the weak, to the rich and the poor. 



LUNAB MYTHS , 1 

It has seemed strange to many people that the dis- 
covery of the ancient Vedic Mythology should have 
produced so complete a revolution in the study of 
mythology in general, and that not only the legends 
and traditions of Greeks and Romans, but the folk-lore 
of uncivilised races also should have received new 
light from the hymns of the Rig-veda. That the 
Veda should have supplied the key to many secrets 
in the ancient mythology of the Zend-Avesta, is natural 
enough, considering how close the contact must have 
been between the ancestors of the Vedic and the 
Avestic poets when they were still worshipping their 
ancient Aryan gods, performing nearly the same sacri- 
fices, and employing priests actually bearing the same 
technical titles in Sanskrit and Zend. And though 
the relationship between the Vedic JJishis and the 
earliest poets and lawgivers of Greece and Italy is far 
more distant, still we know that they all must once 
have spoken the same language, believed in the same 
gods, and shared in the same folk-lore. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, at their having preserved a few 
of the names, legends, and customs which had sprung 

1 Vedische Mythologie. Von Alfred Hillebrandt. Erster Band : Soma 
und verwandte G otter. Breslau, 1891. (See Quarterly Review , No. 
854, p. 443.) 
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up before the final separation of the Aryan family of 
speech. But that a study of the Veda should help us to 
understand the origin of the folk-lore of Polynesian, of 
African, and American races, cannot be due to the 
same cause, but only to the fact that mythology in 
some shape or other represents a natural phase in the 
evolution of human thought and human language, and 
that the same motives which we see at work in the 
Veda were at work in producing the folk-lore of 
lower and less civilised tribes. 

But why, it has been asked, should the Veda offer 
the key to the secrets of mythology in every part of 
the world ? And why should not the folk-lore of 
uncivilised races also reflect some light on the dark 
corners of Vedic mythology? First of all, such 
a question is hardly justified; for there are cases 
where the legends of uncivilised races have helped us 
to decipher or to understand more fully the meaning 
of Greek, Roman, and Sanskrit myths. 

There was a time when it required some courage on 
the part of a classical scholar to say this, and to venture 
to compare a Greek myth with the folk-lore of so-called 
savages. I believe I was the first who ventured to 
commit such acts of high-treason. In a lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institution as far back as 1871, 
I had to defend myself in the following words ( Chips , 
vol. iv. p. 187) : 'And do not suppose that the Greeks or 
the Hindus, or the Aryan nations in general, were the 
only people who possessed such tales. Wherever we 
look, in every part of the world, among uncivilised as 
well as civilised people, we find the same kind of 
stories, the same traditions, the same myths/ In 1876, 
I wrote the Preface to the Rev. William Wyatt Gill's 
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Myths and Songs from the South Pacific (Chips, vol. iv. 
p. 586), and tried to point out the advantages to be 
derived from a study of non-Aryan mythologies, and 
the dangers that had to be guarded against. Again, 
1885 (Chips, vol. iv. p. 289), I had to say in self-defence: 
< If a study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan languages 
is not only useful, but necessary for a discovery of the 
true nature and the real origin of human speech, a 
study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan religions and 
mythologies promises, and has even yielded us already, 
equally valuable results.’ In my Lectures on India , 
delivered at Cambridge in 1882, I devoted much time 
to the illustration of these new problems, by com- 
paring the Aryan traditions on the separation of 
Heaven and Earth with similar traditions discovered 
among uncivilised races (pp. 149-160), and by tracing 
the traditions of the Deluge in different parts of the 
world (pp. 133-140). In my article on Solar Myths 
(Chips, vol. iv. p. 313) I fully entered into the myth of 
Maui and the stories connected with the swallowing 
of gods and the creation of Heaven and Earth. 

I mention all this, not in order to claim any special 
merit for myself, but simply to show how little op- 
posed in principle I have always been to what I called 
Ethno-Psyehologieal Mythology, while others derided 
it by the name of Hottentotism . What I have opposed 
is the idea that we could gain a clear insight into the 
mythology of the Hottentots without a study of their 
language ; what I have protested against is the indis- 
criminate use of undefined or ill-defined terms, such as 
fetishism, totemism, animism, &c. ; what I have tried to 
prove was the untrustworthy character of much of the 
evidence on which we were often asked to rely (Chips, 
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vol. i. pp. 246 seq.). But conscientious and scholarlike 
work like that of Mr. Frazer has been highly appreciated 
by me, and my friends, such as Dr. Tylor, Bishop 
Colenso, Bishop Callaway, Dr. Bleek, Dr. Hahn, Mr. 
Horatio Hale, the Rev. W. W. Gill, and many others, 
know best how heartily I have always encouraged 
their labours, and how readily I have helped them, 
whenever I could. Why I should have been repre- 
sented as hostile on principle to researches which no one 
has encouraged more heartily than myself, is not easy 
to understand ; but as others have bravely stood up in 
my defence, I felt no necessity to defend myself against 
these misrepresentations. These matters, unimportant 
as they may seem to others, have a character of their 
own far too serious in my eyes to be treated as of no 
consequence either way, and it is no mere pedantry if 
true scholars protest against such criticism, as they 
have done, as a real degradation of science. 

There is, of course, a great difference of method 
when we have to deal with the myths of nations 
speaking cognate languages, and when we enter upon 
a comparison of traditions belonging to races entirely 
unrelated genealogically. The method of what I called 
Psychological Mythology (sometimes called Ethno - 
Psychological) cannot possibly be the same as that 
which has been followed with such brilliant success in 
the Genealogical and Analogical branches of Com- 
parative Mythology. Yet, though we cannot admit 
any genealogical relationship between the stories of 
Indian sages and Maori story-tellers, the analogies 
between them are often so strong, that we dare not 
ascribe them to mere accident, still less to communi- 
cations in historical times. Even this is something 
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gained, nay, something very considerable ; for, if 
properly understood, it excludes altogether the possi- 
bility of what are called ‘ euhemeristic theories/ as 
lately revived by Mr. Herbert Spencer. But in other 
respects also the comparison of the mythologies of 
uncivilised races has been very helpful, as supplying 
certain analogies, and, if analogies, then certain in- 
telligible motives in the mythology of the Aryan 
inhabitants of India. Well established cases where 
the traditions of uncivilised races have furnished 
a key to Vedic legends, may be rare ; yet they exist, 
and should not be neglected in our estimate of the 
scientific value of the traditions of so-called savage 
races. 

What gives to Vedic mythology its own peculiar 
value, is not so much its antiquity as the unformed 
and unsettled state in which we find it. Vedic mytho- 
logy represents to us mythology still in a state of 
fermentation, while all other mythologies have passed 
through that state, and stand before us in a more 
or less finished and settled state. In the Veda wo 
can watch the process of mythological incubation. 
The separate germs, the so-called mythological roots , 1 
may be the same everywhere ; but whereas in the 
Homeric mythology nothing but what was felt to be 
fittest has survived, while all the rest has vanished, 
the Veda has preserved to us a number of myths, 
springing up in wild confusion one by the side of the 
other, all differing in form, though all containing the 
same radical elements. 

For a long time there have been two schools of 
interpreters, one preferring a solar, the other a meteoric, 
1 Grips, vol. iv. pp. 94, 137* 
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explanation of certain groups of Aryan myths. Their 
differences have often been laid hold of by classical 
scholars as showing the untrustworthiness of Com- 
parative Mythology in general. We know better now. 
It has been shown, for instance, that the natural 
phenomena of sunrise, the conquest of the night by 
the weapons of the solar hero, the return of light and 
life, and the spreading out of the bright blue sky, 
were ascribed by some of the Vedie poets to the same 
invisible or divine agents who by other poets were 
represented as fighting the black clouds with their 
thunderbolts, as refreshing with rain the whole of 
nature, and in the end as bringing back the bright 
blue sky resplendent with the rays of the sun. 

Thus while in some poems the Sun ( Sdrya ) under 
his different names, and the Dawn ( Ushas ) under her 
different names, are recognised as the chief actors in 
the drama of the morning, other poets ascribe the 
principal part in this daily battle to Indra, the god of 
the blue sky, or to Agni, the god of fire and light. 
But the same Agni and the same Indra are likewise 
credited with the chief acts in the meteoric drama of 
the thunderstorm. They are supposed to hurl the 
lightnings against the demon of the black sky, to tear 
him to pieces, to deliver the rain-giving cows kept 
captive by him, and in the end to secure the triumph 
of the god of the blue sky. Hence many of the 
sayings which apply to the sun and the morning were 
equally applicable to Agni as the god of fire and 
light, and to Indra as the god of the blue sky, and we 
find in consequence the same divine heroes destroying 
the demons of the night and the demons of the black 
thundercloud. We can thus understand how the 
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different interpretations proposed by the solar and 
meteoric schools have their origin and their justifi- 
cation in the as yet insufficiently differentiated state 
of early Yedic mythology— a state which has passed 
away almost completely, before we become acquainted 
with the mythologies of other races. 

Other indications of this unfinished process of my- 
thological fermentation can be seen in the many names 
assigned in the Yeda to one and the same physical 
phenomenon. The Sun, for instance, appears in the 
Veda not only in its beneficent character as Surya, 
Savitar, Vish?iu, and as the friend of Indra, but it 
becomes likewise, as a pernicious power, the enemy of 
Indra, and is then conquered by him in company with 
such other demons as Vrztra, $ush?ia, and Kuyava. 
Again, the Dawn is represented not only as a beautiful 
maiden, but likewise as a horse, as a bird, sometimes 
as the daughter of the Sky, sometimes as the beloved 
of the Sun, often as followed by him, sometimes as 
conquered and destroyed by him in his fiery em- 
braces. 

The Moon, however, is perhaps the most perplexing 
of the Vedic deities, owing to the various forms in which 
that luminary is represented by different Vedic poets. 
The Moon is called the young (yuvan), the child (sisu), 
the son of the Sky, or of Dyaus (divaA sisu), or of the 
Sun (suryasya sisu). But in another place, the Sun, 
though being the father of the Moon, is said to have 
swallowed his child, or to have drawn the Moon 
towards himself as a teacher draws his pupil. Then, 
again, the Moon is represented as consumptive and as 
gradually dying, till bom again to a new life. Or the 
Moon is supposed to have been carried off and to be 
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kept prisoner, till Indra, in some shape or other, 
delivers him, while in other passages the Moon appears 
as an enemy of Indra and is defeated by him. There 
are many more forms of lunar mythology, some of them 
growing to maturity and developed into complete 
legends, others only hinted at here and there, and 
afterwards completely forgotten. Yedic mythology 
has often been called chaotic. This, no doubt, is true. 
But this chaotic phase of mythology is extremely 
valuable to the student of mythology, as showing us 
how numerous are the germs which are presupposed 
by the later growth of a perfect system of mythology. 
And this is the chief reason why Yedic mythology 
has so often proved a master-key to open some of the 
secret chambers of other mythological systems, whether 
of Greeks and Romans, or of Polynesians and Melane- 
sians. 

For a long time the attention of Oriental and 
classical scholars has been pre-occupied to such an 
extent by the solar elements of Vedic mythology, that 
other sources from which ancient myths were known 
to have flown have been almost entirely neglected. 
And yet it had often been pointed out by scholars 
who took a more comprehensive view of ancient 
mythology, that though the sun would naturally 
supply a very large portion of mythological thought 
and language, the second luminary, the moon, must 
everywhere have occupied a very prominent place in 
the sphere of man's earliest interests ; nay, must for 
many reasons have formed in ancient times a more 
familiar subject of meditation and conversation than 
even the sun. 

To the ancient beholders of the sky, sun and moon 
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were really inseparable ; they were like twins, or like 
two eyes serving one and the same purpose. What to 
us seems most natural, the daily return of sun and 
moon, offered to the earliest thinkers the most start- 
ling, the most thought-inspiring problem. Hence their 
language with reference to sun and moon sounds often 
very strange and exaggerated to us, and it requires an 
effort before we can discover anything human and 
rational in what is called the solar and lunar mythology 
of the ancient world. We, with our clocks and calen- 
dars, can hardly imagine how completely the social, 
political, and religious life of our earliest ancestors 
depended on the observation of sun and moon. The 
deep dualism of nature which in later times assumed 
the character of bright and dark, nay of good and 
evil, was originally the dualism of day and night, of 
spring and winter, of life and death, and was naturally 
symbolised by the two ruling luminaries, the sun and 
the moon. It was generally imagined that the sun 
must have occupied the first and principal place in 
determining days and nights, months, seasons, years. 
But long before the annual return of the sun from 
tropic to tropic could be determined and utilised for 
chronometric purposes, the sennights or weeks, the 
fortnights, and the months had been determined and 
named under the guidance of the moon. * 

It is well known that, on account of this ruling 
influence’ of the moon on the toils and tasks of the 
earliest cultivators of the soil, the moon was conceived 
in Sanskrit and other ancient languages, not as a 
feminine, as the wife or sister of some solar god, but 
as a masculine, as himself the measurer of time, the 
ruler of days and nights, the lord of the seasons, the 
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guardian of all the more or less solemn occupations 
and observances connected with the return of the 
seasons ; nay, in the end as the first ruler and law- 
giver, whether human or divine, and as the founder of 
social order at the very dawn of civilised life. 

We must remember, however, that like the sun, the 
moon also, when it had once been conceived and 
named as an agent/ became the representative not 
only of the luminous globe seen in the sky, but of all 
the events that were dependent on its movements. 
The unknown agent behind the sun, or the deity of 
the sun, was recognised as the agent of the day also. 
Even with us day and sun still stand for one another. 
Yestersun was a common word for yesterday, and 
Tennyson speaks of ‘ the day as breaking from under- 
ground/ Having become the representative of the 
morning and of the day lasting from dawn to sunset, 
the deity of the sun was soon transformed into the 
deity of the bright sky also, under all its aspects; 
he became the author of the spring of the year, the 
giver of light and life, and in the end the supreme 
deity of the world. 

It was just the same with the moon. The moon was 
not only the light of the night, the dispeller of darkness, 
but soon became the giver of rest and sleep, the bestower 
of rain and fertility ; nay, in its waning and returning 
character, the first symbol suggestive of life and death 
and immortality. All these thoughts were so many 
germs which might either perish or take shape in 
mythological traditions. Thus we see that in many 
mythologies sun and moon, performing similar opera- 
tions in giving light, whether by day or by night, 
became amalgamated, or at all events were conceived 
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as closely connected and interdependent. They were 
looked upon as brothers, as brother and sister, as 
twins and as more than twins, as really inseparable. 
The whole universe was distributed between them. 
If we remember that in the Veda, Agni, fire, often 
represents the sun, and Soma the moon, we shall 
better understand what the author of the Satapatha 
Brahma aa meant, when he said (I. 6, 3, 23): ‘ What- 
ever is moist belongs to Soma, whatever is dry to Agni. 
The sun belongs to Agni, the moon to Soma ; the day 
to Agni, the night to Soma ; the waxing half-moon to 
Agni, the waning to Soma/ This is exaggerated and 
too much systematised, but it nevertheless contains 
a certain truth, seen more clearly by the later philoso- 
phers of the Brahmana-period, than by the poets of 
the Veda. 

The first beginnings of this solar and lunar dualism 
can be traced in the traditions of less civilised races 
also. Thus, according to the story-tellers of the 
Polynesian Islands, as described to us by the careful 
pen of the Rev. W. Gill, sun and moon, besides being 
the two eyes of the sky, are often represented as the 
twin children of the sky. Vatea or Avatea means 
‘ moon ’ in the dialects of Eastern Polynesia, but it is 
also the name of their supreme deity, the father of gods 
and men (Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 4). The one eye of 
Vatea was human, the other a fish's eye. His right 
side was furnished with an arm, his left with a fin. 
We are told that his two magnificent eyes are rarely 
visible at the same time. In general, whilst the one, 
called by mortals the sun, is seen here in the upper 
world, the other eye, called by men the moon, shines 
in Avaiki, the lower world. Sometimes the sun was 
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called tlie right eye of Vatea, the moon the left eye. 
Aryan mythology generally shrinks from anything 
that seems unnatural and monstrous. A god, half 
fish and half man, would have offended their sense of 
beauty and harmony. The plastic imagination of the 
Greeks would, as much as possible, have abstained 
from such combinations. But even the Greeks had 
not forgotten to call the sun the eye of Zeus, and V edic 
poets, when speaking of the two heavenly .eyes (Rig- 
veda, I. 72, 10), are not afraid to call the sun the eye 
or the light of the gods, 1 and the moon the eye of the 
fathers. 2 In the &atapatha Brahman a, VII. 1, 2, 7, 
the sky is called the head of Piwyapati, the Lord of 
creation, the sun and moon his two eyes. The eye 
on which he rested was the moon, and there fore the 
moon, we are told, is somewhat closed, because some- 
thing ran out of it. 

While the Vedic poets are prepared to speak of sun 
and moon as two children playing around the sacrifice, 
the one looking down on all things, the other ordering 
the seasons and 1 icing born again and again (Rig- 
veda, X. 85, 18), the Polynesians venture much further. 
They not only call sun and moon the twin children of 
the sky, but they tell of Vatea that he had a child 
from Papa. But another, Tongaiti, claimed the child 
as his own. So they quarrelled, and at last the 
child was cut in two. Then Vatea took the upper 
part as his share, squeezed it into a ball and tossed it 
into the heavens, where it became the sun. Tongaiti 

1 Maitreyi SamhitH, IY. 2, 1 : Asau vft ftdityo devanam /cakshus, 
‘ the sun is the eye of the Devas.’ 

2 Sahkhdyana Sr. Sutras, III. 16, 2 : Aandram& vai pitrmam 
/cakshus, ‘ the moon is the eye of the PitnV 
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received the lower part, but left it a day or two on 
the ground. Then seeing the brightness of Vatea’s 
half, he too made a ball of his share, while the sun 
was in Avaiki or the nether- world, and tossed it into 
the dark sky, where it became the moon. The moon’s 
pale colour was due to the loss of blood. 

This is a fair specimen of the thoughts and con- 
versation of uncivilised people with regard to the 
most prominent phenomena of nature. They may 
seem coarse or very childish to us, and yet we know 
that even Greek mythology is not quite free from 
similar monstrosities. They show at all events that 
there existed a desire for an explanation of physical 
phenomena, and this has always been the beginning 
of human wisdom. Nay, some of the things which we 
have lately had to read about Mars and its inhabitants 
are scarcely less childish than these Polynesian legends 
about sun and moon. What seems to have puzzled 
the early observers of the moon very much were the 
dark spots on it. There is hardly a race that has not 
suggested some explanation of these lunar blemishes. 
The Polynesians, who recognise a woman in the moon 
and call her Ina, have a pretty story to tell of how 
the moon fell in love with Ina, one of the four 
daughters of Kui, the Blind ; how he descended from 
heaven and carried her off. She became a pattern 
wife, being always busy, so that on a clear night she 
might be seen with a pile of leaves (‘ta rau tao o Ina ’) 
with which she feeds her never-failing oven of food, 
also with a pair of tongs of a split cocoa-nut branch to 
enable her to adjust the live coals without burning 
her fingers. Ina is indefatigable in preparing a piece 
of resplendent cloth, the white clouds. The great 
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stones needful for this purpose are also visible. As 
soon as her tape i is well beaten and brought into the 
desired shape, she stretches it out to dry on the upper 
part of the blue sky, the edges all around being 
secured with large stones. It is left there to bleach. 
When the operation is completed, she takes up the 
stones and casts them aside with violence. Crash, 
crash, they go against the upper surface of the solid 
vault, producing what mortals call thunder. The cloth 
itself glistens like the sun. And hence it is that when 
hastily gathering her many rolls of whitest tapa y 
flashes of light fall upon the earth which mortals call 
lightning. 

This shows what imagination can read in a few 
dark spots in the moon. There can be no doubt that 
Ina is meant for the woman carried off by the moon, 
who was in love with her, for Ina actually means 
4 moon/ and occurs in other Polynesian languages as 
Sina and Hina. 1 

What is important for us to observe is that, like 
the Vedic Indians, the Polynesians ascribed not only 
rain, but thunder and lightning also to the moon. 
The most perplexing feature, however, about the 
movements of the moon was its growing smaller and 
smaller every night till it disappeared altogether, and 
its growing again till it reached its full size. These 
changes of the moon occupied the thoughts of the 
early observers of celestial events even more than the 
occasional eclipses of the moon. Eclipses no doubt 
filled the people with a sudden terror, and the only 
explanation they could think of was readily accepted, 
namely, that some hostile invisible power swallowed 

1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs qf the South Pacific , p. 46. 
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the moon and then set it free again. But the regular 
waning and waxing of the moon required a different 
explanation. As a rule, regular events appeal much 
more strongly for an intelligible explanation than 
casual portents, and hence they have called forth 
a much larger amount of mythology. People had to 
think of a regular cause in order to explain a regularly 
occurring event. But if we wish to understand the 
strange explanations given by the Vedic Indians of 
the waxing and waning of the moon, we must first 
consider some more of the superstitions which they 
had formed to themselves about the moon. As soon 
as a belief in Gods and Fathers (ancestral spirits) had 
sprung up, nothing was more natural than that the 
bright gods or Devas should have had their abode 
assigned to them in the sunny sky. And if so, what 
remained as an abode of the Fathers except the moon 
and the nocturnal sky ? Though in some cases the 
Fathers were believed to share in the end the bright 
seats of the gods, the earliest belief seems generally to 
have been that they were transferred to the moon, 
sometimes also to the stars. 'Such an idea would 
receive a powerful support from the awe-inspiring 
character of the moonlight nights, when, in the sombre 
and pale glamour of the rays of the moon, many things 
are seen or imagined which vanish like a dream in 
the bright light of day. 

Another idea which likewise confirmed the belief 
that the Fathers enjoyed immortality in the moon, 
was the close connexion between the moon and a man’s 
life on earth. We must not imagine that we shall 
ever be able to trace all the tributaries which entered 
from various sources into the broad stream of ancient 
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mythology. Certain it is, however, that a belief in 
the moon, as the abode of the Fathers, was widely 
spread among the people speaking Aryan languages. 
To the present day the peasants in Swabia are heard 
to say : ‘ May I go to the moon, if I did it,’ instead of 
‘ May I die, if I did it ; ’ nay, people who work on the 
Sabbath day are threatened even now that they will 
go to the moon, that is, that they will die and be 
punished in the moon. A more startling idea — peculiar, 
it would seem, to India, particularly to the Brahman as 
and Upanishads — was that of the moon serving as the 
food of the gods. And yet, though it sounds strange 
to us, it was not so very unnatural an idea after all. 
The gods, though invisible, had been located in the 
sky. In the same sky the golden moon, often com- 
pared to a round of golden butter, was seen regularly 
to decrease. And if it was being consumed by any- 
body, by whom could it be consumed if not by the 
gods? Hence the ready conclusion that it was so, 
and that it was in fact this food which secured to the 
gods their immortal life. If so much had once been 
granted, then came the question, how the moon was 
gradually increased and restored to its fulness ? And 
here the old superstition came in that the souls of the 
departed entered the moon, so that the waxing of the 
moon might readily be accounted for by this more 
ancient article of faith. Hence the systematised belief 
that the moon wanes while it is being eaten by the 
gods, and that it waxes while it is being filled by the 
departed souls entering it. A last conclusion was that 
the gods, when feeding on the moon, were really feeding 
on the souls of the departed. 

Such ideas do not spring up all at once. They grow 
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slowly and casually. Mythology was not elaborated 
systematically and according to a fixed plan. Mythology 
began with the naming of certain objects and a few 
short sayings about them, often with proverbs, riddles, 
saws, in which old men and women embodied the 
results of their daily observations. It was at a much 
later time, when many of these sayings had become 
idiomatic and often unintelligible, that they were put 
together so as to form whole cycles of mythological 
lore. It has been long recognised as the first task of 
Comparative Mythology to discover and separate these 
original germs or radicals , 1 which form the foundation 
of mythological language, as the roots form the founda- 
tion of all human speech. Such radical elements are 
well known from solar mythology. For instance, the 
Sun is called the child of Heaven and Earth ; and as 
soon as that idea has taken possession of the popular 
mind, a large number of derivative myths would 
spring up almost spontaneously, such as the Earth 
being the wife of Heaven, or Spring being the marriage 
of Heaven and Earth. If by chance Heaven and 
Earth were also conceived as brother and sister, tragic 
consequences would soon show themselves, which would 
become still more terrible, if the Sun, once having 
been conceived as the son of Heaven and Earth, should 
by some independent poet have been addressed as the 
husband of his own mother, the Earth. Again nothing 
was more natural than to speak of the Sun as follow- 
ing the Dawn. The follower would easily become the 
lover ; and if the Dawn, as soon as she was touched 
by the first rays of the rising Sun, fled from his fiery 
embraces and vanished, how could a poet with any 
1 See Chips , vol. iv. pp. 94, 137. 
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feeling for nature help telling the old story of Phoebus 
and Daphne, though he himself might be unaware 
that Daphne was an ancient word which meant 
originally the burning and shining Dawn (from dah 
* to burn ’), just as much as Phoebus meant at first the 
burning and bright Sun? It is curious that this 
imagery, which to us may seem sentimental and far- 
fetched, comes quite natural to all children of nature, 
to poets and prophets in modern as well as in ancient 
times. Thus Master Eckhart, when trying to find an 
image for the absorption of the human soul into the 
Divine, speaks of the soul as the dawn, lost in the 
embraces of the sun. 

But while these solar elements have long been 
recognised, and while ever so many solar myths in 
Sanskrit and Greek mythology have been traced back 
to their simple radicals, there has hitherto been a kind 
of tacit agreement among Sanskrit scholars that the 
moon had no place in Vedic mythology, and that no 
light could be gained from the Veda to clear up the 
riddles of lunar mythology in other countries. The 
reason was that though there was a deity of the 
moon, occupying a very prominent place in the Vedic 
Pantheon, namely Soma, this Soma was supposed 
to have been originally the name of a plant, and of 
an invigorating and likewise intoxicating beverage 
extracted from it, and to have become identified with 
the moon in a secondary phase of mythology only. 
This Soma-juice was offered to the gods by the Aryas, 
before they became divided into speakers of Sanskrit 
and speakers of ancient Persian, into worshippers of 
Devas and worshippers of Ahuramazda ; for the same 
plant, under the name of Haoma , forms a most 
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important element both of Veclic and of Avestic belief 
and sacrificial worship. There were no doubt some 
few scholars who could not bring themselves to believe 
in so extraordinary a metamorphosis as that of a mere 
plant into the deity of the moon, but they were few, 
and even they were satisfied with showing how in 
a certain number of passages of the Veda Soma was 
clearly the moon, without any reference to Soma as 
a plant or a beverage. But it is entirely due to 
Professor Hillebrandt in his Vedische Mythologies 
published in 1891, that we know now that in the 
earliest mythology of the Yedic poets Soma was 
primarily the moon, and that its identification with 
Soma the plant, and Soma the juice of it, offered at 
certain sacrifices, must be considered as a secondary 
phase in the development of lunar mythology. Here, 
as everywhere else, sacrificial ideas are secondary, 
mythological thoughts primary. Professor Hillebrandt 
has really broken new ground, and has let in light 
where all before was darkness. His book shows better 
than anything else how much has still to be done in 
Yedic mythology, and how even the most generally 
accepted theories require constant revision and amend- 
ment. Such new discoveries, whether in Yedic or 
Egyptian or Babylonian philology, though they are 
welcomed by all true scholars, are apt to shake the 
faith of the outside public, and are gladly taken 
advantage of by captious critics. These critics are 
like sailors who never venture to step on board a ship, 
unless it is safe in harbour; the very sight of a vessel 
in a rough sea makes them sea-sick. In their eyes 
every Columbus was a fool. They will gladly take 
part in celebrating the centenaries of great discoveries, 
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but for the struggling sailor before he has reached 
terra firma , they have nothing but ridicule and 
Pharisaical scorn. In reading Professor Hillebrandt’s 
volume, it is true that one cannot help wondering how 
scholars could have failed to see what he has brought 
out so clearly, namely, that the moon under the name 
of Soma, and under various other names, such as Indu, 
Drapsa, t)rmi, Utsa, Samudra, Ko#a, &c., formed from 
the very first a most important and prominent ingre- 
dient of Vcdic mythology ; nay, as he asserts with 
some pardonable exaggeration, the most important 
of all. 

We must never forget that we possess in the Rig- 
veda some very scant fragments only of the ancient 
poetry and mythology of ancient India. This preser- 
vation from the general shipwreck is almost miraculous, 
but we must not imagine that they can ever give us 
a complete picture of Indian thought. The collection 
of the Vedic hymns was made by priests, and it is 
extraordinary that they should have preserved any 
poetry which was not required for their own sacri- 
ficial purposes. We have therefore to be constantly on 
guard, in treating as rare and isolated, words and 
thoughts which in the Vedic hymns may be men- 
tioned but once or twice, or to look upon frequently 
recurrent ideas, as the fundamental ideas of the 
Vedic faith. The nature of the evidence does not 
allow such conclusions. To judge from other Aryan 
mythologies, Dyaus would have been in ancient India 
not only a more primitive, but also a far more impor- 
tant deity than Indra. But in the Vedic hymns, the 
once omnipotent Dyaus has almost vanished, while 
Indra, unknown to other Aryan nations, occupies 
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the foremost place. The same seems to hold good 
with the moon, as a god, known by the name of Soma. 
He has almost vanished from the view of the Yedic 
Jiishis, while another Soma, the intoxicating or in- 
spiriting drink, used at the great sacrifices, meets us 
again and again. Here and there, however, the old 
Soma breaks through the clouds of the new Soma, 
nay, it seems from certain passages, that the Vedic 
poets themselves knew that there was some mystery 
about Soma, and that there were in former times two 
Somas instead of one. They speak of one Soma 
whom everybody knows, namely the plant that 
yielded the intoxicating liquor, so highly celebrated 
in the Yeda and the Avesta, but they hint also that 
there was another Soma whom no one knew but 
the Brahmans. Thus we read, IX. 85, 3, ‘ Some one 
thinks that he drinks Soma, when they crush the 
plant ; but the Soma whom the Brahmans know, no 
one feeds on him/ What that true Soma is, is clearly 
indicated in the preceding verses, where we read: 
‘Soma is resting in the sky. Through Soma the 
Adityas (gods) are strong, through Soma the earth 
is great ; Soma is placed in the lap of the Nakshatras 
(stars)/ 1 

1 In my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859), p. 212, I quoted 
the passage from the Kig-veda, X, 85, 2, Ath6 nakshatran&m esh&m 
upastheSoma/i &'hita/i, ‘ Soma is placed inthe lap of these Nakshatras/ 
in order to show that in the Veda also Soma was the moon. Whether 
the Nakshatras are here meant, as I formerly thought, for the 
twenty-seven lunar mansions, may seem doubtful (see preface to 
the fourth volume of the Rig-veda, second ed., p. Ixvj, but there 
can be no doubt that Soma is here meant for the moon, and 
not for the Soma plant. At a later time I pointed out (l.c. 
p. lxv, note 2) that in the fifth verse of the same hymn Soma is 
called protected by V&yu, and the type or maker of the years. 
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These verses were pointed out many years ago as 
showing that Soma was here clearly meant for the 
moon, and the Nakshatras for the twenty-seven lunar 
mansions through which the moon passes from night 
to night. That Soma is here meant for the moon 
is now admitted by all scholars. The next following 
verses leave really no doubt on the subject ; for there 
we read, V. 5, ‘Vayu, the wind, is the guardian of 
Soma; the moon is the making or the maker (akWti, 
form) of the years/ And in a later verse the charac- 
ter of the moon comes out still more clearly: 'New 
and new he is being born, the beacon of days, the 
moon, at the head of the dawns; the moon (&andra- 
mas), when approaching, orders the share of the gods, 
and produces a long life/ Whether the Nakshatras, 
which hold Soma in their lap, were meant for the 
twenty-seven lunar mansions in Vedic astronomy, or 
for stars in general, is still an open question. 

But if there are in Vedic mythology two Somas — 
one the plant and the intoxicating liquor squeezed 

This can only be meant for the real moon, who orders the seasons, 
jitd'n vidadhat. (M#sa h f having the accent on the first syllable, 
has been taken by me as nom. sing.) It seems to me that in 
several verses of this hymn the two Somas are meant to be con- 
trasted. In verse 1, divi Somaft adhi srita/i refers to the moon in 
the sky. In verse 2, the Soma by which the Adityas and the Earth 
are strong is the Soma juice, but immediately after the Soma in 
the lap of the stars, is the moon. In verse 3, the same idea is 
developed more fully. In verse 4, the Soma whom the king does 
not eat, seems again meant for the moon. The whole hymn in 
which these verses occur celebrates the marriage of Sury& ('the 
sun as a fern.) and Soma, and who could this husband be if not 
the moon? Even in passages where Soma is represented as Amnta, 
or ambrosia, it need not be the Soma juice, for the moon also, as 
being the measurer or the source of life, was called the immorta), 
neuter, or that which gives immortality, or, at least, a long life 
(dirgh&m &yuh } X. 85, 19). 
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out (suta) from it; the other the moon, as one of the 
great deities — the next question is, Can the one be 
explained as derived from the other ? I doubt it, for 
I see no way by which the juice of the Soma plant, 
however eulogised it may have been, could be raised to 
the dignity of the moon, or the moon be brought 
down to act the part of the Soma juice. How then 
could two apparently so heterogeneous objects be called 
by the same name of Soma? This is the question 
that has to be answered. The lowest stratum of 
mythology is and can only be the etymological, a 
fact which Professor Hillebrandt has not quite fully 
realised. Soma is clearly derived from the root su, 
which means ‘ to squeeze out ' or ‘ to pour out/ so that 
suta, ‘squeezed out/ is often used as an equivalent 
of soma. There is no difficulty here. But the same 
root su had also the meaning of raining, and appears 
in that sense in many derivatives in Greek, such as 
v in vei, ‘it rains/ in ieroy, ‘rain/ Hence so-ma 
would also originally have meant the agent or the 
giver of rain, &c., ‘ the rainer/ vtTijs, and then the rain 
itself, vtTos, lastly the place or the source of rain, 
namely the moon. To us it may seem strange that 
the moon should have been called ‘ the rainer/ or the 
source of rain. But there can be little doubt that in 
ancient times, nay in modern times also, rain was 
believed to be influenced by the phases of the moon. 
Thus we read in the Aitareya Brahmawa, VIII. 28, 15, 
K andramaso vai vWsh/ir </ayate, ‘ rain is born from 
the moon/ And in Hymn I. 105, 1, we read, ‘ The 
moon is in the waters;' while in IX. 97, 17, Soma is 
implored to pour down heavenly rain, and in I. 43, 7, 
to grant happiness, offspring, and glory. Like other 
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gods, Soma also is called Apam Napat, the offspring 
of the waters. Nor must we forget that there are, 
particularly in hot countries, two kinds of rain or 
fertilising moisture, namely dew and rain, the former 
as important for the growth of plants as the latter. 
Dew is believed to be most plentiful after moonlight 
nights, and hence, after the dew had once been as- 
cribed to Soma, rain was naturally ascribed to the 
same source. Anyhow, whether dew and rain were 
the same thing or not, the same word which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ rain,’ varsha, m. and n., appears 
in Greek as fyvrj, fern., 4 dew/ 

Etymologically, therefore, we may distinguish be- 
tween two, nay even three Somas; Soma, the rain, 
the source of vegetable and animal life; Soma, the 
giver of rain, the measurer of time, the source of the 
life of men and gods; and Soma, the juice of the 
plant which, though it has not yet been botanically 
identified, must have been a plant possessed of some 
healing and invigoi'ating qualities, yielding a beverage 
able to call forth the enthusiasm and eloquence of the 
early poets (Rig-veda, VI. 47, 3). 

It is strange that botanists have hitherto tried in 
vain to discover a plant that should answer to the 
description of the Soma plant in the Veda and the 
Avesta. Professor Hillebrandt has given a full ac- 
count of the various attempts at finding a plant on 
the confines of Northern India and Persia possessing 
the peculiar qualities of the Soma, the juice of which 
was made into the exhilarating and invigorating 
beverage of the Vedic poets. There is little to add 
to the information which Professor Hillebrandt has 
collected, except that Dr. Aitchison has lately stated 
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that Soma must be the Ephedra pacliyclade , which in 
the Harirud valley is said to bear the name of hum, 
huma, and yahma. This supposition is confirmed 
by Dr. Joseph Bornmuller, a botanist long resident in 
Kerman, who identifies the Soma plant with some 
kind of Ephedra, probably Ephedra distaehya, but 
who remarks that different varieties of Ephedra are 
to be found from Siberia to the Iberian peninsula, so 
that we must give up the hope of determining, as 
Professor Both suggested, the original home of the 
Aryas by means of the habitat of the Soma plant. 

We saw before that the Polynesians ascribe thunder 
and lightning to Ina, the goddess of the moon ; and 
though there seems no very definite reason why the 
moon should be connected with thunderstorms and 
rain, yet many things were believed, and are still 
believed, of the moon for which there is but slender 
foundation. The mysterious influence of the moon 
on certain recurring natural phenomena must have 
struck even the least observant; and the less they 
were able to account for it, the more ready they 
would be to accept fanciful explanations. That the 
tides, for instance, were somehow determined by the 
moon, was known at a very early time. There is an 
old proverb, often quoted by the people of Travancore, 
that soft words are better than harsh, that the sea is 
attracted by the cool moon, and not by the hot sun. 
That the moon affects somnambulists is equally certain, 
though equally inexplicable. Gardeners are convinced 
that vegetation is affected by lunar influences, and 
many good people expect a change of the weather 
from a change of the moon. That the growth of the 
embryo and the birth of a child were determined by 
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the number of moons, could not have escaped the 
observation of the earliest medical authorities. 1 

In the minds of the Vedic poets the two meanings, 
that of the moon, and that of the juice of the plant, 
became so closely interwoven that whatever applied 
to Soma, the plant and its carefully-prepared juice* 
was transferred to Soma, the moon, and whatever 
applied to Soma, the moon was transferred to the plant 
and the beverage. Homonymy has proved here as 
elsewhere the most prolific mother of myths. 2 In 
drinking the Soma the Brahmans imagined they were 
drinking the immortal juice contained in the moon, 
nay the moon itself. The moon was sometimes con- 
ceived as a vessel (kosa) holding the life-giving juice, 
which juice was strained through the sky as the real 
Soma beverage was purified through some kind of 
sieve. Again the rushing sound of clarified Soma, 
poured by the officiating priests through a sieve 
(pavitra), was identified with the thunder (Kig-veda, 
IX. 47, 3), its golden colour was likened to the colour 
of the lightnings, till at last the Vedic poets them- 
selves seem hardly to have known whether they 
were speaking of Soma, the moon, or Soma, the juice, 
or whether they were still thinking of the distant 
etymological meaning of soma, as the rain. After 
a time, however, Soma, the moon, became more and 
more of an active and a personal god, no longer the 
visible moon, but the invisible lord of the moon. As 
the lord or the Devata of the moon, Soma fights his 

1 Many more instances of the moon being considered as the giver 
of rain, and as generally connected with water and mist, may be 
seen in Brinton, Myths of the New World, pp. 130 seq. 

8 Grips, vol. iv. p, 78. 
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enemies, becomes a VWtra-han, a demon-killer ; 1 and 
in defeating these enemies becomes the benefactor 
of men, receiving their prayers and their offerings. 
Hence after a time gods who performed the same acts 
were supposed to be like each other: nay, in some 
cases, identical. Thus Indra, represented at first as 
helping Indu or Soma, the moon, in his struggles 
(Rig-veda, VI. 44, 22), seems to occupy sometimes the 
very place of Soma. The victory of Indra is the 
same as the victory of Indu (Rig-veda, IX. 88, 4; 
Hillebrandt, p. 312). Nay, this lord of the moon is 
now supposed, like Indra and Bnhaspati, to drink 
himself the Soma, and thus to gain strength for the 
ever-recurring battle (p. 412), till in the end, like 
many of the other gods, he too became the supreme 
king of all the gods. 

We have seen thus far how the moon came to be 
considered as a self-conscious divine power and at the 
same time as the abode of the Fathers, how he became 
the symbol of life and immortality, partly because he 
was the giver of rain, without which life on earth 
would have been impossible, partly because life and 
time were measured by moons, and the measurer was 
taken for the maker. Mr. J. A. Farrer, in his 
interesting work on Paganism and Christianity, 
remarks (p. 126): 

It may seem strange that the moon should have been 
chosen as the abode of the Fathers, nor does it become less 
strange, if we find the same belief not only in India, but in 
many parts of the ancient and modern world. Even if we 
admitted that sun and moon were believed to be actual 


1 Atharva-veda, XIX. 27, 2. 
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human boiugs, which seems to me to convey no sense at all, 
there would still remain the question why the moon should 
have carried off the departed, and how, if a human being, 
the moon could at the same time have been conceived as 
a celestial abode/ 

We have now, we believe, learnt to understand how 
such varying beliefs arose side by side, and how 
different poets were led to speak of the moon as 
a place filled with fertilising moisture, as the habita- 
tion of the Fathers, and at the same time, if not 
exactly as a human being, at all events as a self- 
conscious and rational agent. Such a belief may be 
difficult for us to conceive, but we know that it was 
conceived by no less a thinker than Plato ; nor is it 
quite fair to call the idea that some self-conscious 
agent should be hidden behind the sun, the moon, the 
sky, and even the earth, inconceivable or absurd, con- 
sidering that we have all learnt to conceive the 
presence of an agent behind the veil of our own 
mortal body. 

The number of superstitions connected with the 
moon is very great. They have been collected again 
and again, and many of them survive to the present 
day. Thus the rays of the moon are still in many parts 
of the world believed to be poisonous, and a person 
sleeping in the moonlight is supposed to become insane, 
or, as we say, a lunatic. There are flowers which, we are 
told, open and close their petals as they are touched by 
the rays of the moon. Grandmothers prescribe certain 
remedies to be taken by children when the moon 
increases or decreases, and they are not ashamed to 
confess that even now, in our nineteenth century, they 
drop a courtesy when they see the new moon for the 

A a 2 
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first time. All this shows that, with or without reason, 
the moon has always been held responsible for many 
things which perhaps it is wiser not to attempt to 
account for. 

But we must remember that while the germs of 
mythological thought about the moon which we have 
hitherto examined are found everywhere, there is one 
that is peculiar to India and Persia, namely the mixing 
up of Soma, the moon, with Soma, the intoxicating 
liquor used by Indians and Persians, and by them 
only, at their solemn sacrifices, It is strange that the 
enormous amount of mythological fancy which fills 
nearly a whole book of the Rig-veda, the ninth, should 
have been caused entirely by the homonymy of Soma, 
the moon, but originally the giver of rain, and Soma, 
the plant, the giver of the sacrificial juice. Yet so it is. 
Whatever applied to Soma, the moon, was transferred 
to Soma, the juice ; whatever applied to Soma, the 
juice, was transferred to Soma, the moon. In drink- 
ing the invigorating and exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant, the Brahmans imagined that they were 
drinking the immortal beverage (Ait. Br. IY. 4), the 
am?*ita or ambrosia, contained in the moon; nay, 
that they were really feeding on the invigorating or 
life-giving moon. We may thus distinguish between 
four conceptions of Soma: Soma, the visible moon, 
the abode of the Fathers ; Soma, the lord of the moon; 
Soma the receptacle (kosa) of ambrosia; and Soma, 
the ambrosia itself. This ambrosia, called am Wt a in 
Sanskrit, was taken both for the fertilising rain and 
the intoxicating beverage, so that in many places it is 
quite impossible to determine which of these various 
Somas was thought of by the poets ; particularly as 
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these poets themselves seem to delight in the equivocal 
use of terms which apply to Soma, the moon, as well 
as to Soma, the juice. We saw already how indu and 
drapsa came to mean both the moon and a drop of 
moisture. Other words lent themselves to the same 
amphibolous use. It so happens that amsu in San- 
skrit may be used in the sense of the shoots of a plant 
and the rays of the moon. Dhara means a stream 
and a jet of light ; par van, the joint of the plant, and 
the phases of the moon ; p ft means to strain and purify 
the Soma juice, and likewise to clarify, to brighten 
the darkness of the night. All this leads to endless 
plays of words, or what we can hardly help calling 
mere puns, which may seem very unworthy of the 
ancient Vedic poets, but which nevertheless are a fact. 

What we have gained through Professor Hille- 
brandt’s book is a clear conception that Soma, the 
moon, came first, and not, as was formerly supposed, 
Soma, the plant ; and that Soma, whether the plant 
or its juice, owes all its poetical imagery to Soma, the 
moon, not vice versa. We can clearly see now how 
Soma, the moon or lord of the moon, had passed 
through a long mythological career in India, quite 
independent of Soma, the plant. As the dispeller of 
the darkness of the night, he is introduced in the 
Yedic hymns as fighting like another Indra. He 
roars with his thunder, he hurls his lightnings against 
the demons, the enemies of light ; he whets his teeth 
and sharpens his horns (« cornua luncel) like a wild bull. 
He is surrounded and assisted by his friends, Indra, 
the Maruts, and the Rudras, the storm-gods. In all 
this there is as yet no trace of the Soma plant. Agni, 
again, the god of fire and light through the whole of 
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nature, becomes the companion and protector of Soma, 
nay, becomes almost identified with him in the dual 
deity of Agni-Shomau. This Agni, as the locum tenens 
of Soma, is actually called Agni Pavam&na; pavamana 
(purified, brilliant) being the recognised name of Soma. 
That Agni can thus be conceived as the moon, is 
clearly implied by a Vedic poet, when he says (Rig- 
veda, X. 88, 6): 'By night Agni is the head of the 
world, i. e. the moon ; thence rising in the morning he 
is born as the sun.’ Agni, as guardian of the moon 
(soma-gopa //), says of himself : ‘ I am Agni, by birth 
Gatavedas (the sun): ghrita, butter, 1 is my eye, the 
immortal (ambrosia) is in my mouth/ All these are 
ideas peculiar to the Veda, because possible in the 
language of the Veda only, and unknown in other 
mythologies. They sound therefore strange to us, 
and we find it difficult to enter into them and to appro- 
priate them. But when Soma assumes his own heroic 
character, we can see how he becomes another Indra, 
almost another Jupiter. He has good weapons 
(svayudha); and when he thunders, heaven and 
earth tremble and have to obey him. We read in 
Rig-veda, IX. 86, 9, ' Thundering, he almost made the 
back of the sky to resound, he under whose command 
are heaven and earth/ Like Indra, Soma also assumed 
in certain hymns the character of a supreme deity, 
and became endowed with such names as Ruler, nay, 
Creator of the world. After that there is no excellence 
that may not be ascribed to him. It is he who is 
believed to give light to the stars and the sun (IX. 
28, 5). It is he who causes the growth of plants and of 

1 Cf. Rig-veda, III. 26, 7 ; IV. 58, 1 : Ghntasya n&ma guhyam 
yat &=it. 
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all living tilings. In the Avesta also we read : 1 When 
the moon shines, green plants spring from the earth, 
through the dew at spring-tide/ A step further 
brings us to Indu or Soma as having made or stretched 
out heaven and earth, or as having kept them asunder 
(Hillebrandt, 1. c. p. 312). 1 He is called the father of 
the gods, the leader of men, the inspirer of good 
thoughts, the source of all wisdom, the very Brahman 
among the gods. In the end he stands before us as 
the lord of all. At a time when the moon was still 
felt as nearer to man and as more important than the 
sun and the bright sky, one poet said (Rig-veda, X. 
86, 5) : 4 As Lord thou reignest over the whole world. 5 
We see here once more how many worlds had passed 
away, how many thoughts had lived and died, before 
the Vedic hymns could have been composed. We 
doubt whether even the authors of these hymns could 
see as far back into their own antiquity as we can, and 
whether they understood the antecedents of their gods 
better than we do. They certainly would have had 
no idea that Soma may have meant originally rain 
and rainer. 

To us there can be no doubt that Ind-u, which 
means ‘ a drop/ and is derived from the same root as 
Ind-ra, the giver of rain, was but another name of 
the moon as the giver of rain. But in the Veda 
Indu is represented as an independent deity by the 
side of Indra. Thus we read (Rig-veda, VI. 39, 3, 4) : 
* He, Indu (the drop, the moon), 0 Indra, made the 
lightless nights light, in the evening and morning of 
all the autumns (years). They established him as the 
beacon of days, and he made the light-born dawns/ 

1 Cf. India , what can it teach us? p. 150. 
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Sometimes Indra is represented as fighting in his 
chariot, while Indu acts as his charioteer (Ath.-veda, 

VIII. 8, 23). Having been called indu, ‘drop/ the 
moon is also called drapsa, which likewise means 
‘ drop/ Thus in Rig-veda, IX. 78, 4, we read of ‘the 
sweetest drop, the reddish, the delightful/ which is 
meant for the moon. Indu also is raised at last to the 
rank of a warlike deity, assisting Indra in his fights 
against his enemies, the Pawis. Nay, the conquest of 
the Pan is is no longer represented as the work of 
Indra, but as the work of Indu, the moon (Rig-veda, 

IX. 88, 4; Hillebr. p. 312). Soma, again, who was 
often meant, like Indu, for the ambrosia contained in 
the moon, is represented in other hymns as actually 
drinking the Soma, and thus gathering strength, like 
Indra, BWhaspati, and other allies of his, in the con- 
stant battle against his enemies. What seems to us 
utterly incongruous is accepted without any misgiv- 
ings by the Vedic theologians. One of the authors of 
the $atapatha Brahman a says in so many words, 
‘ that Soma, the king, is the food of the gods, namely, 
the moon/ We can understand now that this was 
only another attempt to explain the waning of the 
moon. We saw before how the waxing of the moon 
had been explained by the constant entrance of the 
souls of the departed into the moon. Its waning 
therefore was accounted for by the gods receiving 
or absorbing these souls and gradually devouring the 
moon in which the departed dwelt for a time. Soma, 
the irtoon, had been conceived not only as the tem- 
poral abode, but likewise as the lord of the departed 
or the Fathers, and therefore as living with them in 
the moon. Thus we can understand how Soma is 
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invoked to grant to men an abode in the moon and 
immortality. One Vedic poet (IX. 113, 7) says : 

Where there is unfailing light, in the world where the 
sun is placed, in that immortal and imperishable world 
place me, 0 bright Soma 1 Indu (Soma juice), run round 
for Indra ! 

Where Vaivasvata is king, where there is the adytum 
of the sky, where the mighty waters are, there make me 
immortal ! Indu, run round for Indra 1 

In later times when the idea had sprung up that 
eternal life and bliss could be enjoyed with the gods 
only, or in the world of Brahman, new legends were 
invented, according to which the departed proceeded 
from the moon to the sun to live for ever with the 
gods, or in the still more exalted world of Brahman, 
the Supreme Being. At first, however, the idea of 
immortal life was derived from the moon, and immor- 
tality was enjoyed in the moon. If people had once 
learnt to say, ‘ May I live another moon/ or f May 
I live many moons/ it was but a little step that 
brought them to pray : ‘ Dear Moon, let me live 
another month or many more months/ Thus we 
read Rv. VIII. 48, 3, ‘ We drank Soma and have become 
immortal ; * and in verse 7, Soma is implored to prolong 
human life. In both these passages the primary cause 
of a long life seems to be the Soma beverage that has 
been drunk by the worshipper, but the Vedic poets 
constantly mixed up the ambrosia of the moon and 
the juice of the moon-plant. By this most natural 
process the moon became the giver of life and the 
source of immortality. Possessing a m r i t a, i. e. ambrosia 
or immortality, the moon could give life and immor- 
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tality to man. And thus, sooner even than the sun, 
the moon became a great Deva or bright god, the 
father of the gods, the ruler of the seasons, the lord 
of time, the giver of life, the ruler and maker of all 
things, 1 and the Vedic poets might well exclaim, 
4 Who is greater than Soma ? ’ When we speak of the 
moon as having been the first to suggest by its death 
and resurrection the idea of immortal life, we do not 
mean this priority in a purely chronological sense. 
Chronology does not reach into these regions. We 
rather mean that the conception of another life was 
more readily suggested by the moon than by the sun. 
Thus we read in the Rig-veda, X. 55, 5 : 4 See the 
wisdom of the god in its greatness : yesterday he died, 
to-day he lives again/ We know how even now we 
can say, 4 His sun has set/ instead of 4 He has died/ 
The idea that man's life sets with the setting sun, that 
the departed have departed with the sun in the West 
and dwell in the realm of the setting sun, finds 
expression in many mythologies. The Egyptians have 
fully elaborated that thought by saying that the soul 
descends with the sun through the Western Gate, and 
after traversing with him the lower regions reaches 
its final abode. In the Veda that final abode is 
called the world of Yaina. Yama, who in the later 
poems is called the first of mortals, was originally 
a god, the god of the setting or nocturnal sun, or, 
according to Professor Hillebrandt, a representative 
of the nocturnal moon ; not, as Professor Roth main- 
tained, a human individual raised to the dignity of 
a god, but a god sharing the character of humanity, 
an immortal conceived as a mortal. We shall now 
1 Hillebrandt, p. 313. 
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better understand why the Zulus and other South 
African races selected the moon as sending a message 
to men that they were immortal ; that they would die 
as the moon dies, but that they would live again as 
the moon lives again. 

There is a constant shifting of names and scenery 
in the numerous legends about Soma and Indra. Indra 
is the lord of the moon, then he feeds on the moon 
like the other gods ; at last he is actually represented 
as swallowing the moon, ‘ so that the moon is no longer 
seen either in the East or in the West/ By this 
process Indra becomes the enemy of the moon, and 
the moon becomes a kind of demon or VWtra. One 
of the Brahmaftas says distinctly, * He who shines 
there (the sun) that is Indra, the moon is VWtra ’ 
(Sat. Br. I. 6, 4, 18). The two instead of being friends, 
as elsewhere, arc here represented as antagonists. In 
the same place the sun is said to eat the moon ; and 
when the moon has thus been sucked out, Indra, who 
is often identified with the sun, 1 throws it away, so 
that it vanishes for a time, till it appears again in the 
West. Hence the frequent expressions that the sun is 
the devourer, the moon the food ; or that Agni is the 
devourer, the Soma the food. At the bottom of all 
this there is always the same vague idea that at the 
time of new moon the moon has entered the sun or 
has been swallowed by the sun. Some lines of the 
Veda seem clearly to imply a knowledge on the part 
of the Vedic poets that the moon derived its light 
from the sun. Thus we read (Sama-veda, II. 9, 2, 12, 1) : 
‘ He clothes himself in succession in the light of the 
sun/ The moon when waning is supposed to remain 
1 Rig-veda, YIII. 08, 2 : tvam suryam aro/:ayoft. 
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invisible for three nights, and that is the very time 
when the souls of the departed are supposed to enter 
in. This tradition is kept up till the time of the 
Pur&zms. In several of them we read that when 
only a little is left of the fifteenth part of the moon, 
the Fathers approach and enter, till the moon grows 
and becomes full again at the time of lull-moon 
(Hillebrandt, p. 293). 

But this is by no means the only explanation of the 
phases of the moon. Sometimes Soma or the moon is 
supposed to have been carried off and to be kept 
prisoner behind iron bars, till he is discovered by 
a falcon, who brings Soma back to Indra (Rig- 
veda, VIII. 100, 8). In doing this he has to fight the 
enemies, the Dasyus, who therefore must be supposed 
to have carried him off and to have kept him prisoner. 
But here also everything is still vague and varying. 
Sometimes it seems to be Indra or Agni, but slightly 
disguised, who brings back Soma; sometimes Soma is 
supposed to have himself become a bird (IX. 97, 33), 
and afterwards to have returned to the house of his 
worshippers (Hillebrandt, p. 293). 

There is one lesson which the study of the mytho- 
logical cycle of the Soma-legends, as exhibited in 
Professor Hillebrandt s learned work, should impress 
on all students of mythology ; namely, that the only 
safe foundation for a truly scientific study of ancient 
deities is the study of their names, and through it the 
discovery of their original intention. What could we 
have made of Soma, if we had known the numerous 
and often contradictory legends only which have been 
told of him in the Brahmanas, and many of which are 
presupposed in the Vedic hymns? What would the 
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ceremonies and festivals, the rites and usages, what 
would the whole sacrificial cult of Soma in India and 
Persia have taught us about its true nature, unless we 
had known the original meaning of Soma as moon, and 
unless we have discovered by means of etymology that 
the moon was called Soma because he was believed 
to pour down the fertilising rain on the parched 
earth ? We must not expect too much from etymology. 
Etymology can do no more than discover the roots 
from which the names of the gods are derived, and 
it is well known that the meaning of these roots is 
mostly very general. The later development of the 
ancient names of the gods must be studied from later 
sources. To know, for instance, that Varawa or 
Varuwa (Ouranos) is derived from a root var, ‘to 
cover/ and meant originally the covering or all- 
embracing sky, does not help us to a knowledge of all 
the later fates of this deity, whether in India or in 
Greece. And it is well known that the same root var 
yielded in Sanskrit the name VWtra, a very different 
being, a demon of darkness, the Greek Orthros, The 
phonetic correctness of the equation Varu7ia = 0tc- 
ranos , V ritra= Orthros has been doubted, but I trust 
I have defended it against every possible objection. 1 
It is often very easy to point out difficulties in the 
etymology and in the equation of mythological names. 
But when the material evidence is strong, our duty 
really is to show how such phonetic difficulties can be 
accounted for. This is what I have attempted to do, 
and I hope I have succeeded in showing that it is far 
easier to find fault than to find a fault, to shake one's 
head than to shake an argument. We should never 

1 Preface, p. xxviii. 
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forget that etymology leads us into periods of language 
far beyond the dates of any literary documents. 
Older than Vedic hymns, older than Babylonian 
cylinders or Egyptian pyramids, are the tombs opened 
by the keys of etymology, and it has never been 
proved that in those prehistoric periods the phonetic 
growth of language was governed by the same laws 
as the growth of ancient or of modem dialects. 

In the case of Soma I doubt whether we should 
have discovered the red thread that runs through 
the tangled web of lunar mythology, unless it had 
been shown that the root su, from which Soma is 
derived, was the same as the Greek v in vet, and meant 
‘ to rain/ True there is no trace of such a word in 
Sanskrit, but many words have vanished in Sanskrit 
which have been preserved in Greek, and vice versa. 
We need not exaggerate the importance of etymology 
for a truly scientific analysis of ancient myths, but we 
may truly say that mythology without etymology is 
like mineralogy without chemistry. It is different 
with ceremonies, sacrifices, local customs and legends. 
We hardly ever know their origin and their true 
meaning, we hardly ever know their genesis or their 
etymology. Etymologies may be wrong, but if they 
are, it can always be proved by irrefragable and intel- 
ligible arguments. Each etymology can be reasoned 
out, and we are never forced to rely on mere authority 
or assertion. Suppose we knew all about the care- 
ful preparation of the Soma juice, its invigorating 
and its intoxicating character, and its sacrificial use 
both in India and Persia ; suppose we knew that the 
gods feed on Soma, and that one of them, Indra, got 
drunk on it ; suppose that we knew that Soma was 
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a king and the fabulous ancestor of a royal race, and 
that he was likewise the creator and ruler of the 
world, he who stemmed asunder heaven and earth — 
what should we make of all this chaos without the 
light that springs from the name of Soma as soon as 
we know that etymologically — that is, originally — 
Soma meant rain and moon ? As soon as we know 
that, nearly every legend told of Soma, every sacri- 
ficial custom connected with Soma, falls into its right 
place. We understand, not perhaps why they uiu^t 
be what they are, but at all events how they could be 
what they are, and that is really all that an historical 
study of mythology can be expected to teach us. 



THE LESSOH OF ‘JUPITER.’ 


If I were asked what I consider the most important 
discovery which has been made during the nineteenth 
century with respect to the ancient history of man- 
kind, I should answer by the following short line : — 
Sanskrit DYAUSH-PITAR ] = Greek ZET2 I1ATHP 2 
= Latin JUPITER 3 = Old Norse TYR. 

Think what this equation implies ! It implies not 
only that our own ancestors and the ancestors of 
Homer and Cicero spoke the same language as the 
people of India — this is a discovery which, however 
incredible it sounded at first, has long ceased to cause 
any surprise — but it implies and proves that they all 
had once the same faith, and worshipped for a time 
the same supreme deity under exactly the same name 
— a name which meant Heaven-Father. 

This lesson cannot be taught too often, for no one 
who has not fully learnt, marked, and inwardly 
digested it can form a true idea of the intellectual 
character of that ancient and noble race to which we 
all belong. Ancient history in our century has become 

1 Rv. IV. 1, 10. 2 ZeS 7 r&T€p (Oaf. v. 7, &e.) 

3 Diespiter, Dispiter. As to the corresponding German names 
see Grimm, Teut. Mythology , i. p. 192. The Eddie name Tyr, gen. Tfjs, 
corresponding to Sanskrit Dyaus, would be Tins in Gothic, Tiw in 
A.S., Zio in Old High-German. 
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as completely changed by that one discovery as 
astronomy was by the Copernican heresy in the 
sixteenth. 

And if we wish to realise to its fullest extent the 
unbroken continuity in the language, in the thoughts 
and words of the principal Aryan nations, let us look 
at the accents in the following list : — 



Sanskiit. 

G reek. 

Nom. 

Dyaus 

Zevs 

Gen , 

Divas 

A to? 

Loc. 

Divi 

Ad 

Jcc. 

Divam 

Aia 

Voc. 

Dyaus 

Zed 


Here we see that at the time when the Greeks had 
become such thorough Greeks that they hardly knew 
of the existence of India, the people at Athens laid the 
accent in the oblique cases of Zeus on exactly the 
same syllable on which the Brahmans laid it at Benares, 
with this difference only, that the Brahmans knew the 
reason why, while the Athenians did not. 1 

A scholar who ventures on the sea of ancient history, 
and more particularly of ancient religion and mytho- 
logy, without having these two short inscriptions 
constantly before his eyes, is as helpless as an ancient 
mariner without a compass: he may weather many 
a storm, but he must be wrecked in the end. 

The only possible starting-point for the study of 
Greek, Roman, Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic mytlio- 
logy has thus been determined : it is Dyaus> and no- 
thing but Dyaus, as certainly as the sun in its central 
position is the only possible pivot of all scientific 
astronomy. But it is one thing to discover a truth, 

1 Chips, vol. iii. p. 226. 
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and quite another to make other people see that truth. 
Naturally, though perhaps unfortunately, the man who 
has discovered a truth, who sees it, knows it, and can 
no longer doubt it, is generally very indifferent as to 
whether other people can be made to see it and accept 
it. He knows it will conquer in the end, and he feels 
that he has more important work to do than to convert 
the heathen. Truth, he knows, is in no hurry. The 
Copernican theory was laughed at, it was anathe- 
matised, it was refuted by the highest authorities, but 
it lived on for all that ; and, what is more wonderful 
still, it is at present accepted as gospel by millions, 
whereas the number of those who really understand 
it, and, if called upon, could defend it, might probably 
be counted by hundreds only. 

We have witnessed a similar triumph of truth in 
our own days. When the old theory of evolution — 
das Werden — was once more taken up by such men 
as Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel, O. Schmidt, and 
others, it was laughed at, it was anathematised, it was 
refuted by the highest authorities, but it has lived on 
for all that, and, what is most extraordinary, it is 
preached at present most vociferously out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings. 

It has been the same with the study of comparative 
mythology. The real workmen remained in their 
quarry, quietly digging and sifting, and delighted if, 
after years of patient toil, they were rewarded with 
one nugget, one safe equation, such as Dyaus = Zeus 
Daphne = Sanskrit A h an a, Kerberos = Sanskrit $ar 
bara, &c. They were well laughed at, they wer< 
vigorously anathematised, and yet, even in our owi 
lifetime, there is hardly a schoolboy left who does no 
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know that Zeus is Dy aus. When one reads the amusing 
and sometimes even scurrilous articles which facile 
pens have poured out for years in English and foreign 
journals against comparative mythology and solar 
myths, one cannot help thinking of that now famous 
monkey who, as an unanswerable argument, was kept 
swinging backward and forward in the Senate House 
at Cambridge, performing its amusing capers over the 
heads of Darwin and his friends, while the University 
was conferring on the veteran sage the highest honours 
which it can bestow on true genius and honest work, 
the honorary degree of LL.D. Did that avgumentum 
ad simiam prevail ? 

But let us try to learn something even from that 
swinging monkey. Why is there, at least among 
a certain class of orthodox theologians and classical 
scholars, so strong an objection to a comparative treat- 
ment of Greek and Roman mythology? Mere con- 
servatism, mere unwillingness to learn, will hardly 
account for it. No doubt it is disagreeable, after one 
has been accustomed to teach one thing, to be called 
on suddenly to teach something quite different. There 
is an indolent element in all of us which tempts us, if 
possible, to ignore new doctrines and to elbow out 
their apostles. It is still more disagreeable to be told, 
as in the case of comparative philology and mythology, 
that in order to study the new science or, at all events, 
to be able to criticise its results, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to buy new tools — in fact, to learn Sanskrit. 
Still there is no escape from this diva necessitas, unless 
we adopt a strategical ruse which, even if for a time 
it should be successful, reflects small credit on those 
who resort to it. 


B b % 
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In order to find an excuse for not studying Sanskrit, 
and yet criticising the labours of Sanskrit scholars 
and comparative philologists, great stress has been 
laid on the fact that comparative philologists, even 
those who know Sanskrit, often differ from each other, 
and that therefore the study of Sanskrit can be of 
little use. It is difficult to imagine a weaker, not to 
say a meaner, argument. It was the same argument 
that was used against the decipherers of hieroglyphic, 
cuneiform, Umbrian, and Oscan inscriptions. They 
were laughed at because they differed from each other, 
and they were laughed at because they differed from 
themselves ; as if progress, or, as it is now called, 
evolution, were possible without scholars differing 
from themselves and differing from others. 

I still remember the time when the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis published his famous squib, c In- 
scriptio antiqua in Agro Bruttio nuper reperta : 
edidit et interpretutus est Johannes Brownius, A. M. 
AEdis Christ i quondam alumnus , Oxoniae, 1862/ 
All the laughers were then on his side, and comparative 
scholars were assured that an English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had disposed of such men as Cham- 
pollion, Bunsen, Buraouf, Rawlinson, Kirchhoff, Auf- 
recht, Mommsen, et hoc genus omne, in the short 
hours of leisure left him by his official duties. I was 
truly sorry for Sir George Cornewall Lewis at the 
time, and I believe he lived long enough to be truly 
sorry himself for this jeu d’esprit , which, I confess, 
reminded me always of an elephant trying to dance 
on a rope. In his Astronomy of the Ancients he had 
tried to show that, wherever the tradition of a lan- 
guage had once been broken, it was impossible, by 
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means of the comparative method, to decipher an 
ancient inscription, whether in Egypt, Persia, Italy, 
or anywhere else. In his squib he gave a practical 
illustration, showing that, by employing the same 
comparative method, he was able to interpret any 
inscription, even the following, which he proved 
to be Umbrian : — 

HEYDIDDLEDIDDLE 

THECATANDTHEFIDDLE 

THECOWJUMPEDOVERTHEMOON 

THELITTLEDOGLAUGHED 

TOSEESUCHFINESPORT 

ANDTH ED IS HR AN AWA Y WITHTHESPOOE. 

Often was I asked at the time — now twenty-three 
years ago — why I did not answer these attacks ; but, 
with all respect for Sir George Cornewall Lewis, I felt 
that no answer was deserved. Would an astronomer 
feel called upon to answer, if the most learned Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asked him, in his most solemn 
way, whether he really thought that the sun did not 
rise? Would a chemist feel disturbed in his experi- 
ments if he were told, even by the most jocular of 
journalists, that by profusely mixing oxygen and 
hydrogen he had never succeeded in producing a single 
drop of water ? It is no doubt the duty of a journalist 
to give his opinion about everything ; and if he does 
it with real esprit no one finds fault with him. He 
may even, if he is persevering, stir up a certain amount 
of what is called public opinion : but what is public 
opinion to a scholar and a lover of truth ? Of course, 
if it can be shown that a Eopp or a Grimm has com- 
pletely changed his opinion, or that those who followed 
after them have convicted these great scholars of many 
an error, the ignorant crowd will always say, £ Aha I 
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aha ! ’ But those who are quiet in the land would, on 
the contrary, be utterly disheartened if it were other- 
wise, and if, in spite of constant moil and toil, the 
best scholars were always to remain in the same 
trench, never advancing a step in the siege of the 
strong fortress of truth. What seems to me intolerable 
is that persons who avowedly cannot form an in- 
dependent opinion between two views, the one pro- 
pounded by Bopp, the other by Grimm, should think 
that they can dispose of two such giants by simply 
saying, ‘ Aha ! aha ! they contradict each other ! * 

It is strange that these ready critics, who, though 
ignorant of Sanskrit, pride themselves on their know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, should be unaware that in 
Greek and Latin philology great scholars contradict 
themselves and contradict others quite as much as in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, or comparative philology. The 
Greek classics have been interpreted now for nearly 
two thousand years — at Alexandria, at Rome, at Con- 
stantinople, at Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and Berlin. 
No doubt a schoolboy, when reading his Homer, 
imagines that the construction of every line is settled 
by his tutor, and the meaning of every word by his 
Liddell and Scott. But every true scholar knows how 
different the real state of the case is ; how much un- 
certainty attaches to the meaning of many words ; 
how often scholars have changed their interpretation 
of certain lines ; and how fiercely the highest authori- 
ties contradict each other as to the true purport of 
Homeric poetry and Homeric mythology. Let us open 
the Odyssey , and in the very first line the best scholars 
differ as to the meaning of ttoKvtpottos and the gram- 
matical analysis of hvz ire. Ennius was right in ren- 
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dering tvver^ (i.e. h-o-e ire) by insece , an etymologically 
identical form, identical also with the German an - 
sagen , English to say. But, if he was right in this, it 
follows that we must change ecr 7 rere, say, into ?<r7rere, 
because it stands for crt-artTi-eTe , and there is no excuse 
for dropping the aspirate. As a matter of fact, some 
of the MSS. read cWere. La Roche, however, and 
other Homeric interpreters differ on this point, as on 
many others. 

But if Ennius was right in rendering tweirt by 
insece , he was probably wrong in taking ttoKvtpotios in 
the sense of versutus , as if it were TroAugrjn?. IIoA^rpo- 
7:09 in our passage means no more than os gd\a iroWa 
tt \dyxOri, according to a very common peculiarity of 
Homeric diction. Still this again is an open question. 

The very next word, tt\ ay^Or], gives rise to a new 
controversy as to whether it means 4 he was tossed ’ or 
‘ made to wander.' I decidedly prefer the first meaning, 
but far greater authorities prefer the second. 

And so we could go on from line to line, from page to 
page, pointing out words and whole sentences on which 
doctors disagree, though no scholar would venture to say 
that it was useless therefore to read Homer. 1 There are 
two classes of readers for Homer, as there are two classes 
of readers for the Vedas. One class must accept what 
either Sayawa or a European editor lays down as the 
law, just as schoolboys must accept what their master 
tells them, whether out of Aristarchus or out of Merry 

1 Wliafc is the true meaning of aancpxts, Od. i. 20 ; of a TptKtcos, Od. 
i. 109 ? How should we interpret iv y ovvavi kcitcli, Od. i. 267 ; 
how leSra in Od. i. 277 ; dvonaia , Od. i. 320 \ &\<prjaT'r}S > Od. i. 349 ; 
apyos , Od. ii. 11 ; cvdutKos, Od. ii. 167 ; Od. ii. 243 , &c. ? Might 

we not say to some recent translators of Homer, Hie Rhodos , hie 
salta ? 
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and Munro. Another class of more advanced students 
must judge for themselves. But no one would even 
pass Moderations by simply saying that Sayana 
differed from Ludwig and Aristarchus from La Roche, 
and that therefore they were probably all wrong. By 
all means let us try to find out, for instance, what 
Homer really meant by such a name as Argeiphontes , 
and what comparative philologists make of that 
name. But if the two differ, let us not suppose 
that it is a proof of superior knowledge and judg- 
ment to proclaim our agnosticism, and to smile 
at those who honestly try to decide between two 
opinions instead of proudly proclaiming their own 
incompetency. 

Comparative mythology has many difficulties to 
contend with, and it would not be honest to attempt to 
hide them. But it would be cowardly to run away from 
the trysting ground, and worse than cowardly to rail at 
those who in the tournament of truth are sometimes 
wounded, or even unseated by a powerful thrust. 

Comparative is a name which has been assumed of 
late by nearly all historical and natural sciences, 
though, if we once understand the true method and 
purpose of any single science, it would seem to be 
almost superfluous to qualify it by that predicate. 
There is no science of single things, and all progress 
in human knowledge is achieved through comparison, 
leading on to the discovery of what different objects 
share in common, till we reach the widest generalisa- 
tions and the highest ideas that are within the ken of 
human knowledge. 

Thus with regard to languages, the very first steps 
in our knowledge of words are made by comparison. 
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Grammar consists in a collection of words which, 
though they differ from each other, share certain 
formal elements in common. These formal elements 
are called grammatical elements, or suffixes, affixes, 
prefixes, &c., and we are said to know the grammar of 
a language when we have learnt under what conditions 
different words undergo the same formal modifications. 
Thus comparison leads in the first instance to a gram- 
matical knowledge of a single language. 

When, however, we proceed from a study of one to 
a study of many languages, a new process of com- 
parison begins. We observe that words in different 
languages undergo the same or nearly the same modi- 
fications, and by placing the paradigms of their de- 
clension and conjugation side by side, we try to find 
out on what points they agree and on what points 
they differ, and we hope thus to discover in the end 
the reasons why they should agree on certain points, 
and why they should differ on others. 

Comparative philology deals partly with facts — 
that is, the differences and coincidences that can be 
observed in the material and formal elements of 
language — partly with laws, using that word in the 
humble sense of ‘something which is true of many 
objects/ not as repeal v^/iirohes ovpaviav hi alOepa rtKvu)- 

6tVT€S ''OXvp.TTOS 7TCLT7JP /UoVo?, Gllbi VIV t IvCLTCL <f)V(Tl$ 

avzpcov tTiKTtv. These laws, or, more correctly, rules, 
if once discovered, are to account for such similarities 
and dissimilarities as give to each language its own 
individual character. 

This science of comparative philology, however, very 
soon assumed three different aspects, and was cultivated 
in three distinct schools, which may be called (1) the 
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etymological or genealogical, (2) the analogical , and 
(3) the psychological . 

In comparing such languages as Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit, it was soon found that they were really 
varieties of one and the same historical prototype, that 
they pointed to a common origin, and that all their 
differences must be accounted for either by phonetic 
corruption or by dialectic growth . The comparative 
study of these languages became therefore genealogical, 
or, in grammatical phraseology, etymological . 

Starting from a certain number of radical and 
formal elements (the latter being themselves radical 
elements of an earlier period), the principal object of 
the genealogical or etymological school has always 
been to discover the system according to which these 
elements were combined into words, and to determine 
the laws which regulate the phonetic changes of words, 
either in the same or in different languages. These 
laws are sometimes treated as natural laws, which, 
however, means no more than that they admit of no 
exception, except such as can be accounted for by new 
laws. 

The next school, the analogical , or, as it might also 
be called, the dialectic , tries to discover what in the 
same or in different languages is not identical , but yet 
analogous. While the genealogical school looks upon all 
cognate languages as dialects developed from one ideal 
KoivYfj the dialectic school looks upon each language as 
the result of a previous independent growth, and thus 
is able to account for freedom and variety in single 
languages as well as in whole families of speech, as 
against the iron laws of phonetic change established 
by the etymological school. 
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It would be impossible, for instance, or at all events 
undesirable , 1 to treat, say, the Ionic dialect as a cor- 
ruption of the iEolic, or the ^Eolic as a corruption of 
the Ionic. The same applies to High German and 
Low German, to Sanskrit and Prakrit, to Cymric 
and Gadhelic. These are all independent streams of 
language, which it is as hopeless to trace back to one 
common source, as it is to discover the one small 
source of the Nile or even of the Thames. They spring 
indeed from the same geological stratum, and they 
follow parallel courses under similar conditions, but 
they are not yet one stream of water or of speech, 
kept in by the same shores and moving on in the same 
bed. Even after their confluence the peculiar colours 
of what I call dialectic growth remain, and help us to 
account, by true or false analogy, for that want of 
uniformity or regularity which the etymological school 
postulates with unyielding .severity. 

Thus dvau in Sanskrit, Ww in Greek, duo in Latin 
are phonetic varieties of one and the same type. They 
are identical in origin, and their differences can be 
accoun ted for by phonetic laws. But Sanskrit d v i 1 1 y a, 
the second, and Greek bevTepos are not identical in 
origin. They are dialectic forms, sprung from the 
same etymological stratum, not the products of one 
and the same creative act. 

Nevertheless it is in cognate languages only that we 
could account for such words as Sanskrit prathama, 
the first, 7 rp&ro?, primus , and Gothic fruma. These 
are all analogous formations, only they must not be 
treated as varieties of one common prototype. Their 
differences are not due to the influence of phonetic 
1 See Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 55 seq. 
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modification, which can be reduced to a law, but to the 
freedom of dialectic growth, which must be accepted 
as a fact. 

I cannot enter more fully into this subject at 
present, but I may remark that it is the disregard 
of this distinction between phonetic modification and 
dialectic growth which, at the present moment, seems 
to me to have led to a series of misunderstandings 
between the most prominent representatives of com- 
parative philology . 1 

This comparison of various languages, after it had 
led to the discovery of the great families of human 
speech, and settled the principles According to which 
cognate languages should be analysed and explained, 
opened in the end a still wider prospect, and disclosed 
before our eyes not only what was common to Greek 
and Latin, to Hebrew and Arabic, to Finnish and 
Hungarian, but what was common and essential to 
all languages, what constitutes in fact the nature 
of language in general, and indirectly the nature of 
thought. 

This kind of study, comparative in the widest sense, 
though it aimed at the discovery of the highest philo- 
sophical truth, does not depend for that discovery on 
abstract reasoning, but differing from all former at- 
tempts to construct a science of general grammar and 
of logic, it takes its materials entirely from the facts 
supplied by that infinite number of languages in which 
the power of language and thought has become 
realised. It matters little whether we call this branch 

1 0. Curtius, Zur Kritik cler neuesten Sprachforsckung, 1885 ; Delbriick, 
Die neueste Sprachforsckung, 1885 ; Brugmann, Zum heutigm Stand der 
Sprachwissenschaft, 1885. 
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of comparative philology psychological or ethno- 
psychological, as long as we see clearly that it aims 
at explaining that intellectual development which has 
its outward form in language, and that it derives its 
materials entirely from a careful study of the different 
types of human speech, so far as they are still acces- 
sible to the student of the present day. To me that 
branch of the science of language seems to transcend 
the powers of the present generation, and to belong 
to the future of our race. But I look to it as the final 
consummation of all that has ever claimed the name 
of philosophy, as the solution of all psychological, 
logical, and metaphysical problems, and in the end as 
the only true key to our knowledge of the Self. 

What applies to comparative philology applies 
mutatis mutandis to comparative mythology. That 
name has been applied to every kind of comparison of 
gods and heroes, of myths, legends, and stories. But 
in order to avoid misunderstandings and barren dis- 
cussions, we ought to divide comparative mythology 
also into three branches, which may be defined as (1) 
the etymological or genealogical, (2) the analogical, 
(3) the psychological or ethno-psychological. 

The etymological branch of comparative mythology 
places the names and stories of certain gods and 
heroes side by side, and tries to prove that these names 
were derived from prototypes common to certain 
families of speech. As its object is not only to com- 
pare, but to identify these names, and the personalities 
to whom they belong, it is clear that this branch of 
comparative mythology can deal with the traditions 
of such languages only as have been proved to be 
connected genealogically. It is natural, therefore, that 
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this special domain of research should have been 
almost exclusively cultivated by critical scholars, 
and that the evidence to which they appeal should 
be entirely etymological, and under the sway of the 
strictest phonetic laws. 

The second branch, the analogical , might claim for 
itself the principal right to the name of comparative 
mythology, for it is chiefly occupied with comparing 
myths and legends, without attempting to identify 
them. Like the etymological school it confines itself 
to the myths of cognate languages, but after having 
shown how many different names and personifications 
may attach themselves to the principal objects of 
mythological thought, such as the sun, the moon, the 
sky, the earth, fire, and water, storms and lightning, 
and in how many different ways the same story may 
be told of these polyonymous objects, it proceeds to 
a comparison of myths which, though not identically 
the same, must have sprung from the same common 
stratum, and thus takes possession of a far larger area 
of mythological thought as the common property of 
a race than could be claimed by purely etymological 
tests. This analogical process has its dangers, like 
all purely morphological comparisons, but it forms 
nevertheless an almost indispensable supplement to 
the genealogical treatment of mythology. 

While both the genealogical and the analogical 
schools confine themselves to a comparison of mytho- 
logies which are handed down to us in languages held 
together by the ties of a common origin, the psycho- 
logical or ethno-psychological school soars higher, and 
comprehends the mythologies of all mankind. There 
is nothing in all the mythologies of the world that 
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cannot be compared. What Heine said to an ethno- 
psychological lover — 

Und, mein Herz, was Dir gefallt, 

Alles, Alles, darfsfc Du lieben, 

may be said to an ethno-psychological mythologist — 

Und, mein Freund, was Dir gefallt, 

Alles, Alles, darfst vergleiclien. 

It is a most fascinating, though no doubt at the 
same time a somewhat dangerous, study, unless it is 
carried on by men of a scholarlike instinct and his- 
torical tact. Its charm consists not only in the dis- 
covery of the most surprising coincidences in the 
mythologies, the customs, and traditions of distant 
races, distant in space as well as in time, civilised and 
uncivilised, ancient and modern, but in the discovery 
of the general motives which alone can account for 
such similarities. It becomes, in fact, an historical 
psychology of the human race ( VdUcerpsychologie ), and 
promises in time results of the highest value, not only 
to the historian, but to the philosopher also. 

Comparative mythology rests, as we saw, and can 
only rest, on comparative philology, and such has been 
the constant advance of that science, particularly with 
regard to the laws which regulate the interchange of 
consonants and vowels, that many etymological iden- 
tifications which seemed quite legitimate fifty years 
ago cannot be considered so any longer. My own 
conviction has always been that phonetic laws cannot 
be administered in too Draconian a spirit, and that 
there ought to be no difference made in applying them 
either to vowels or to consonants. It is far better to 
leave an etymology, however tempting, as unproven 
for a time than to tamper with a single phonetic law. 
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But, with regard to mythological names, I confess 
that I myself have been guilty sometimes of pleading 
for circonstances attenuantes , and I must do so once 
more. I pointed out many years ago, first, that all 
mythology was in its origin local or dialectic, and 
that therefore we must be prepared in mythological 
names for dialectic variations, which we should not 
tolerate in other nouns and verbs. Even in one of 
my latest papers {Internationale Zeitschrift fur all - 
gemeine Spraehwissenschaft, vol. i. p. 214), where 
I compare Zephyr os with the Vedic Gahusha, I had to 
remark, ‘ Scholars might differ as to Sanskrit g being 
represented by Greek (; but that on Greek soil y and 
C vary dialectically can be seen from yevo-ao-Oai and 
(tuaao-Ocu, imCapeo) by the side of fiapvs, Sanskrit 
guru, TTecfrvCoTts and ire^vyores, 1 &c. 

Secondly, I pointed out, likewise many years ago, 
that it was almost an essential condition, before 
a name could assume a truly mythological character, 
that, by some accident or other, its etymological 
meaning should have been somewhat obscured. Words 
like Hemera , day, Nyx, night, Helios y sun, Selene , 
moon, may send out a few mythological offshoots, but 
it is chiefly round dark and decaying names, such as 
Kastor and Pollux , Apollo and Athene , that the 
mythological ivy grows most luxuriantly. 1 

But though I have occasionally claimed the liberty 
to account in this way for a phonetic irregularity in 
a mythological name, I have always done so with due 
warning, and have drawn a very sharp line between 
comparisons which are phonetically unimpeachable 
and those which admit of doubt. It seems hard, 

1 Sc© Bcnfey, Tritonia Athana , pp. 8, 9. 
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however, to have to defend mythological comparisons, 
when one has to deal with critics who know neither 
the phonetic laws nor their recognised exceptions. 
I fully admit, for instance, that the old phraseology, 
that an initial d is lost in Sanskrit asru, as compared 
with Greek haKpv , or that Greek h in haKpv is changed 
into Latin l in lacruma, is not strictly accurate. No 
h, being once Greek, was ever changed into a Latin l\ 
no Greek 6 was ever lost in Sanskrit. All this is 
quite true, and I have myself often pointed out the 
dangers of that old-fashioned way of speaking, though 
I must confess at the same time that there is con- 
siderable difficulty in finding better expressions. But 
will anybody contend that asm, tear, in Sanskrit, 
being evidently derived from a root a 8, to cut, to be 
sharp, and haKpv, tear, being evidently derived from 
a root das, to bite, have nothing whatever in common, 
and that they do not owe their origin to a common 
concept or metaphor, and therefore to a common 
creative act ? Without wishing to pronounce in any 
way as to the origin of such parallel roots as as, to 
be sharp, and das, to bite, no one can deny their 
simultaneous existence in the common Aryan treasury. 1 
From as, to be sharp (in every sense of that word), 
we get in Sanskrit asra and asri, point, edge, in 
Latin acus, deer , in Greek a <po$ and a Kpis ; and as 
acidus, from meaning sharp, comes to mean bitter and 
sour, asru in Sanskrit and Zend, aszara in Lithua- 
nian, came to mean a bitter tear. From das, to bite 
(bitter, from Sanskrit bhid, Latin jin do), we have 

1 Fick derives agni from the root dnh, and Holzmann points 
out that the goddess Danftyu in the Mahabharuta appears as 
Anftyu in the Harivamsa (A. Holzmann, Agni, p. 34). 

VOL. IV. C C 
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ft&Kpv, dacruma. Gothic tagr , English tear ; and who 
can doubt that all these words meant originally the 
biting or bitter tear ? Of course we can doubt every- 
thing, as it always sounds so much more learned to 
doubt than to accept, and the temptation to shake 
one’s head is very great. But for that very reason it 
deserves an occasional sharp rebuke, such as Professor 
Pott, for instance, has lately administered to a learned 
colleague, when he writes, ‘ Naturally the determined 
tone of the Professor’s veto, “The comparison with 
he kpu is as little justified as that of ahan with day” 
signifies nothing.’ 1 

But now let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that asru and hanpv are entirely unconnected, and 
that therefore the Yedic Ah an a, dawn, cannot be 
compared with Greek Daphne. Even then Daphve 
remains the dawn, as I endeavoured to show many 
years ago. 2 That German tag , English day, comes 
from the root dah, to burn, has never been doubted, 
I believe, even by those who think doubt the highest 
proof of wisdom (see Pott, Etym. ForscJi. vol. iii. 
p. 825 seq.) ; and my opinion that the Sanskrit ahan, 
day, may be derived from a parallel root ah, has at 
all events the support of one of my most determined 
adversaries, the veteran Professor Pott. If ahan is 
day, what can Ahan& be but the dawn? And if 
from ahan we get Ah an a, why not from dah, 
Dah an a? It is well known that the h in Sanskrit 
roots is the neutral representative of gh, dh, and bh. 
The gh of dah actually appears in Sanskrit nidagha, 
heat. All I claim, therefore, is that it may be ad- 

1 Etymologische Forschungen, vol. ii. part iv. p. 510. 

a Comparative Mythology , 1856. See Chips, vol. iv. p. 98. 
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initted that we have in Daphne a remnant of the root 
dabh by the side of dah, 1 as we have gah by the side 
of gabh, grah by the side of grabh, nah by the 
side of nabh, &e. Daphne means the burning or 
bright one, and there is actually the Thessalian form 
Aav\vrf for Ad(j>vrj t 

If we once know that Phoibos meant the sun, and 
that Daphne could have meant the dawn, we shall 
probably not look very far for an explanation of the 
Greek saying that the dawn fled before the sun, and 
vanished when he wished to embrace her. 

But why, it may be asked, was Daphne supposed 
to have been changed into a laurel tree? Ethno- 
psychological mythologists will tell us that in Samoa, 
Sarawak, and other savage countries men and women 
are supposed to be capable of turning into plants, and 
that, as the Greeks were savages once, they no doubt 
believed the same, and that we need therefore inquire 
no further. Now, with all possible respect for ethno- 
psychologists, I cannot think that this would be much 
more than explaining ignotuni per ignotius. The 
question that everybody would ask is, Why, then, 
did the Samoans and Sarawalcians and other savages 
believe that men and women were turned into trees ? 
Neither totemism surely, nor fetishism, nor tabuism, 
or any other ethnological ism would help them to 
that belief. Then why should not the classical scholar 
be allowed to look for a key nearer home, and when 
he finds that the laurel, being a wood that burns 
easily, was called therefore bdcpvrf, or fire wood, why 
should he not be allowed to say that the legend of 
Daphne, , the dawn, being changed into daphne , the 
1 Cf. Sanskrit dahra * dab bra. 

CC* 
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laurel tree, may have been due to the influence of 
language on thought, to some self-forgetfulness of 
language — in fact, to the same influence which induced 
people to fix a brazen nose on the gate of Brasenose 
College, and to adopt an ox passing a ford as the 
arms of Oxford? 

Warum in die Feme schwcifen? 

Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah ! 

Whether cases of identity of names, like that of 
Daphne and daphne , are at the bottom of the more 
general belief that men and women can be turned 
into plants, is a far more difficult question to answer, 
and before we generalise on such matters it is better 
to inquire into a number of single cases, such as those 
of Hyacinthus, Narcissus, and others, in Greece and 
elsewhere. We shall find, I believe, here as elsewhere, 
that the same effect is not always due to the same 
causes, but, unless we find some kind of cause, com- 
parative mythology might indeed be called a collection 
of rubbish, but not a museum of antiquities. To say 
that a legend of a woman being changed into a tree 
is explained when we have shown that it is quite 
natural to. a race which believes in women being 
changed into trees, is surely not saying very much. 

When one has carefully reasoned out a mythological 
equation, and supported all the points that might 
seem weak by means of analogies, as I believe I may 
say I had done in the case of A h an a = Daphne, it 
seems rather hard to be told afterwards by M. Ber- 
gaigne, who certainly does not belong to the straightest 
school of philology, that ‘ M. Max Muller restituait au 
nom d'AkanA un d pour en faire Equivalent (ou a 
peu pres) du nom de Daphne , et retrouver dans la 
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nymphe grecque une soeur de l’aurore vedique/ 1 After 
this flippant kind of criticism, how can M. Bergaigne 
complain of the somewhat rough handling he has 
often experienced from German scholars ? 

But though I believe that in the eyes of unprejudiced 
scholars my equation Dahana = Dtqt>A>ie requires no 
longer any defence, I ought perhaps to say a few 
words on another equation, namely, Ah an &= Athene ' 2 
which has provoked more powerful criticism. The 
change between h and gh, dh, bh, has been referred 
to before. We have here an instance of Sanskrit 
h — Greek th, or of Greek x = 0, which is not only 
amply confirmed as between Sanskrit and Greek, but 
exhibited dialectically, in Greek itself, as in opviOos — 
6pvi\os y ixp-a — lOpa y &c. The suffix added to the root 
aO is the same which we find in Selene and elsewhere, 
and the change between ana and &na is likewise 
perfectly regular. 3 4 

Phonetically, therefore, there is not one word to be 
said against Ah an a — Athene* and that the morning 
light offers the best starting-point for the later growth 
of Athene has been proved, I believe, beyond the reach 
of doubt or even cavil. Her birth from the head of 
Zeus, Sanskrit murdlia Di vkh, explains her name 
Cap(J)ta, Koryphasia (Zk Kopvcfrrjs), 5 and her wisdom, 
her valour, her purity, all point to the same source. 

1 Religion Vecliqve, vol. iii. p. 293. 

2 Ledwes on the Science of Language , vol. ii. p. 349. 

8 See Kuhn, Hetabkunft, p. 28. 

4 As I have shown elsewhere, the root ah, to shine, and in &ha, 
to speak (cf. bh shows its independent radical dental in 
fittha. Pan. VIII. 2, 35, and this substantiates the 0 in Athene in 
spite of the z in Zend azan, Sk. ah an, and in Zend daz, Sk. dah. 

5 Bergk, Neue Jahrb. fiir Philol 18J0, pp. 295, 410. 
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But although nothing really important could be 
brought forward against my equation Ahan& = 
Athene , the fact that another scholar had propounded 
another etymology seemed to offer a great opportunity 
to those who imagine that by simply declaring them- 
selves incompetent to decide between two opinions 
they can prove both to be wrong. Now Benfey’s 
etymology 1 of Athene is certainly extremely learned, 
ingenious, and carefully worked out ; yet whoever will 
take the trouble to examine its phonetic foundation 
will be bound in common honesty to confess that 
it is untenable. We are dealing here with facts that 
admit of almost mathematical precision, though, as in 
mathematics, a certain knowledge of addition and 
subtraction is indispensable for forming a judgment. 
I speak of the phonetic difficulties only, for, if they 
cannot be surmounted, we need not inquire any 
further. 

If it could be proved that Greek and Sanskrit had 
no mythological names in common, there would, of 
course, be an end of comparative mythology in the 
narrow sense of the word. We might still be able to 
compare, but we could no longer think of identifying 
gods and heroes, who have no common namo, and 
therefore no common origin. We can identify Ahura 
and Varuna, but we must allow their independent 
starting-points. We can compare Jupiter, Jehovah, 
and Unkulunkulu, but we cannot identify them. We 
should find many things which these three supreme 
deities share in common, only not their names — that 
is, not their original conception. We should have in 

1 Tritonia Athana , Femininum des Zendischen Thraetdna dthwyana. 
G&ttingon, 1868 . 
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fact morphological comparisons, which are very inter- 
esting in their way, but not what we want for 
historical purposes, namely, genealogical identifica- 
tions. 

It is curious that it should be necessary to repeat 
these things again and again, but what is self-evident 
seems often to require the strongest proofs. It is one 
thing to compare , and there are few things that can- 
not be compared, but it is quite a different thing to 
identify ; and what I maintain is that no two deities 
can be identified, unless we can trace them back to 
the same name, and unless we can prove that name 
to have been the work of one and the same original 
name-giver. This is a point that must be clearly 
apprehended, if further discussions on mythology are 
to lead to any useful results. But when the pre- 
paratory work of the etymologist has been achieved — 
when we can show, for instance, that the Sanskrit 
name for dawn, Us has, is the same as the Greek Eos; 
that the Sanskrit name for night, N i s, is but a dia- 
lectic variety of the same base which we have in Nv£ 
and JS r ox (noc-tis); that Dyaus is Zeus, and Agni, 
fire, is ignis — what then? We then have, first of all, 
irrefragable evidence that these names existed before 
the Aryan separation ; secondly, we know that, what- 
ever character may have been assigned to the bearers 
of these mythological names in later times, their 
original conception must have been that which their 
etymology discloses; thirdly, that whatever, in the 
shape of story and legend, is told of them in common 
in the mythologies of different countries must have 
existed before the final break-up of the Aryan family. 
This is what constitutes comparative mythology in 
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the strict, or, if you like, in the narrow sense of the 
word, and this domain must be kept distinct both 
from the analogical and from the psychological divi- 
sions of comparative mythology. 

To take an instance : If I have succeeded in proving 
the phonetic identity of Ceres and Sanskrit 8a rad, 
autumn or the ripening season, a solid foundation is 
laid. That foundation must be examined by scholars, 
and no one who is not an expert has anything to say 
here. He must simply accept what is given him, and, 
if he cannot himself decide between two opposite 
opinions, he must at all events not try to pose as 
a Hercules. Neither common sense nor even forensic 
eloquence will here be of any avail. 

Now it is well known that the Romans had their 
own etymology of Ceres . Servius (V. G. i. 7) says 1 
‘ alma Ceres a creando dicta, quamvis Sabina Cererem 
panem appellant/ If this were true, Ceres would 
originally have been conceived as creatrix . We know 
that the ancient Romans did not pretend to be more 
than folk-etymologists, and even they would hardly 
have found a bridge from creare to Ceres. Modern 
etymologists, 2 however, have taken the hint, and have 
proposed to derive Ceres from the Sanskrit root Kar, 
to make, from which they also derive Cerus or Kerns , 
a creative genius, invoked in the Carmen Saliare as 
Cerus Manns , applied to Janus , and supposed to 
mean creator bonus. Preller goes so far as to connect 
with these names the word cerfus (the Vedic sard ha) 
of the Umbrian inscriptions, which is utterly im- 
possible. 

Leaving Cerus for further consideration, we cannot 

1 Preller, Romische MythoJogie , p. 403. 8 Ibid. p. 70. 
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deny that phonetically Ceres might be derived from 
the root Kar, as well as from the root sar, to ripen. 
This is a dilemma which we have often to face, and 
where we must have recourse to what may be called 
the history and geographical distribution of roots. 
No purely phonetic test can tell us, for instance, 
whether Vesta , Greek 'Eorta, is derived from vas, 
to dwell, or from vas, to shine, to say nothing of 
other roots. Curtius derives it from vas (ush), to 
shine forth, from which vasu, the bright gods, bright 
wealth, &c., because the goddess was first the fire and 
afterwards the hearth and the home. Roth derives 
it from vas, to dwell . 1 I prefer vas, to shine forth, 
because the root vas, to dwell, has left few, if any, 
traces in Latin . 2 

I feel the same objection to Kar, to make, as the 
etymon of Ceres which I feel to vas, to dwell, as the 
etymon of Vesta. First of all the root kar (or skar) 
does not mean to create even in Sanskrit, but to 
fashion, to perform ; secondly, there is hardly one 
certain derivation of kar in Latin, for both cerus and 
creo y cresco, &c., seem extremely doubtful. Grassmann, 
who rejected the derivation from Kar, proposed to 
derive Ceres from krish, to draw a furrow. But 
kWsli never occurs in the North Aryan languages in 
the sense of ploughing, nor is Ceres the deity of 
ploughing or sowing, but of reaping. I therefore 
prefer the root sar, which means to heat, to cook, 
to ripen; from it srita, roasted, and sarad, harvest, 

1 Kuhn's Zeitschrift , vol. xix. pp. 22, 218. 

a Benfey ( Hermes , p. 87) points out how the root pat has in San- 
skrit the meaning of moving upward, flying ; in Greek of falling 
downward, mirrw ; in Latin of moving forward, pdo. 
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autumn. A secondary root is sra, caus. srapay. 
From this root we have in Greek Kapnos, the ripe 
fruit; corpus , like sarira, the ripe fruit of the body 
{Leibesfrucht ) ; and, more distantly related, cal-ere y 
c re-mare, &c. 

Now, considering that even the German Herbst , the 
English harvest , comes from this root, what doubt can 
there remain that Ceres is sarad, 1 and was an old 
name of harvest h What was the true substratum of 
>S f arad and Ceres, whether the time of harvest or 
the earth at the time of harvest, the harvest sun or 
the harvest moon, which seemed every year to cause 
the ripening temperature — these are questions im- 
possible to answer. When the concept of deity had 
once come in, definite thought became unnecessary, 
and the poet claimed perfect freedom to conceive his 
Ceres as suited his imagination. How early the 
harvest, the furrow (Sxta), the field (Urvara), the 
days, the seasons of the year were raised to the rank 
of goddesses may be seen from the invocations ad- 
dressed to them at the domestic sacrifices 2 of the 
Brahmans. Almost all that we are told of Ceres as 
an aboriginal Italian deity can be fully explained by 
this her etymological character, and with this the 
task of the comparative mythologist is finished. Her 
absorption by the Greek Demeter , and all that flows 

1 On the final d and s see my article on 1 Ceres* in Kuhn’s Zeit - 
schrift, vol. xviii. p. 211. 

2 P&raskara, Gnhya-Sutra, III. 17, 9. Sit&, the furrow, in later 
times the wife of R&ma, is here invoked as the wife of In dr a. 
Urvara is apovpa ; from Sit& and sltya, frumentum, may have 
come (Tiros . On the days, as thirty sisters, see Paraskara, Gnhya- 
Sutra, III. 3, 5, a ; on the seasons and the year, III. 2, 2. Sarad 
is invoked in the same place as abhay&, free from dangers. 
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from it, belongs to the domain of the classical scholar, 
and need not detain us at present. 

It seems to me that after the etymology of a myth- 
ological name has once been satisfactorily settled, we 
have not only the real starting-point in the history 
of a deity or a hero, but also a clear indication of the 
direction which that history followed from the first. 
I look in fact on these etymologies and on the equa- 
tions between the names of deities in different cognate 
languages as the true capital of comparative myth- 
ology, and on every new discovery as an addition to 
our wealth. If we want to know the real founders 
and benefactors of comparative mythology, wo must 
look for them among those who discovered such 
equations as Dyaus = Zeus and defended them 
against every objection that could reasonably be 
raised against them. 

Still it often happens that, after we have estab- 
lished the true meaning of a mythological name, it 
seems in no way to yield a solution of the character 
of the god who bears it. No one can doubt the 
phonetic identity of the names Haritas in Sanskrit 
and xWtcs in Greek, but the former are the horses 
of the rising sun, the latter show no trace whatever 
of an equine character. Kuhn supposed that Pro- 
metheus took its origin from the Vodic pramantha, 
yet pramantha is only the stick used for rubbing 
wood to produce a fire, Prometheus is the wisest of 
the sons of the Titans, Sarameya in Sanskrit is 
a dog, Jlermeias a god ; Kerberos in Greek is a dog, 
jSarvari in Sanskrit is the night. The Maruis in 
the Veda are clearly the gods of the thunderstorm, 
but there are passages where they are addressed as 
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powerful gods, as givers of all good things, without 
a trace of thunder and lightning about them. We 
see, in fact, very clearly how here, as elsewhere, the 
idea of gods of the th understorm became gradually 
generalised, and how in the end the M a ruts, having 
once been recognised as divine beings, were implored 
without any reference to their meteorological origin. 

Strange as this may seem, it could hardly be other- 
wise in the ancient world. If one poet became the 
priest of a family, if one family became supreme in 
a tribe, if one tribe became by conquest the ruler 
of a nation, the god praised by one individual poet 
could hardly escape becoming the supreme god of 
a nation, and having become supreme, would receive 
in time all the insignia of a supreme deity. In the 
Veda the old supreme deity of the bright sky, Dyaus, 
who remained to the end the supreme god among 
Greeks and Romans, is visibly receding, and his place 
is being taken by a god, unknown to the other Aryan 
nations, and hence probably of later origin, Indra. 
Indra was originally a god of the thunderstorm, the 
giver of rain (indra, like indu, rain-drops), the ally 
of Rudras and Maruts, but he was soon invested 
with all the insignia of a supreme ruler, residing 
in heaven, and manifested no longer in the thun- 
der-storm only, but in the light of heaven and the 
splendour of the sun. 

Something very like this has happened among the 
Teutonic nations. With them too Tin, the Teutonic 
reflex of Dyaus, has receded and his place has been 
taken by a god who, to judge from the etymology of 
his name and many of the legends told of him, even 
after he attained his divine supremacy, was originally 
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a god of storm and thunder. The gods of storm and 
thunder were naturally represented as fighting gods, 
as brave warriors, and in the end as conquerors ; and 
with warlike nations, such as the Germans, such gods 
would naturally become very popular, more popular 
even than the god of light, who was supposed to live 
enthroned in silent majesty above the dome of heaven, 
the one-eyed seer, the husband of the earth, the 
All-father. I speak of course of the High German 
Wuotan, the Norse Or //??. 1 

It is possible, of course, to study the history of 
mythological gods and heroes, even without knowing 
the etymology of their names. There are many 
ordinary words of which we shall never know the 
etymology, because they belong to a stratum of 
language of which little or nothing is left. They 
generally belong to the most ancient formations, and 
lie about like boulders among the strata of a different 
age. And these are the very words that would pro- 
voke folk-etymology and folk-mythology, just as 
large boulders scattered on a meadow provoke village 
legends. But in dealing with such words we become 
painfully aware how difficult it is, without etymo- 
logical guidance, to settle on the starting-point and 
the first direction of a myth. We grope about, but 
we cannot put down our foot determinately, while 
as soon as we know the etymology we feel that we 
have found the true source of our river, and how- 
ever much that river may meander afterwards, we 
know whence it draws its real life . 2 With mytho- 

1 See Academy , 'Odin,* 1884, p. 99. 

8 Otfried Muller, Prolegomena zu einer mssensch afPichen Mythologie , 
1825, says (p. 285) : 1 Die Namen sind grOssteniheils mit den Mythen 
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logical beings there can be nothing earlier than their 
name, because they are names in the true sense of the 
word — that is, they are nomina or gnomina , con- 
cepts, by which alone we know a thing, however long 
we may have seen, or heard, or smelt, or felt it before. 

No doubt the sun was there before it was named, 
but not, till he was named, was there a Savitar, 
a Pushan, a Mitra, a Helios , or an Apollo . It is 
curious that this should require any proof, for to 
any one acquainted with the true relation between 
what we call language and thought it is self-evident. 
Some writers on mythology speak of Jupiter and 
Juno as of a well-known couple, who quarrelled and 
scolded each other, and did a number of things more 
or less extraordinary, and whose names are really of 
no importance at all. The idea that Jupiter , and 
Apollo , and Athene are names and nothing but names 
sounds almost like heresy to them. Zeus , according 
to them, was the child of Rhea , was swallowed and 
brought up again by Kronos , was educated in Crete, 
and, after conquering his father, became king of gods 
and men. I hold, on the contrary, that Zeus was 
born when Dyaus, the sky, was for the first time 
addressed as masculine and called father, Dyaush 
pit si, and that the whole of his subsequent career 
follows almost as a matter of course, if we once know 
his true beginning. The question of mythology 
forms part of the philosophy of language, and will 
never be fully solved till we see that the first and 


zugleich geworden, und haben eine eben so nationale und lokale 
Entstehung;* and again: ‘Dass die Etymologie ein Haupthilfs- 
mittel zur Erkl&rung dor Mythen ist, mOchte schwerlich bezweifelt 
woi den konnen.* 
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last word in all philosophy can be spoken by the 
philosophy of language only . 1 

It is far better, however, to leave mythological 
names which resist etymological analysis unexplained 
than to attempt to explain them in violation of 
phonetic rules. The etymological domain of myth- 
ology must be allowed to remain sacred ground, 
which no one should enter with unwashen hands. 
There is really no conceit in saying this, for the same 
rule applies to all professions. It may sound con- 
ceited to outsiders, but as little as a chemist would 
allow a bishop, however clever he may be, to try 
experiments with his chemicals can an etymologist 
allow a lawyer, however eminent as a pleader, to 
play pranks with roots, and suffixes, and phonetic 
laws. It is quite true that there are mishaps and 
even explosions in chemical laboratories, nor do philo- 
logical laboratories enjoy an immunity from such 
accidents. But even an explosion may not be too 
much to pay if only it teaches us what causes an 
explosion, and helps us to be more prudent in future. 
We must work on quietly and methodically, and on 
no account must we allow ourselves to be interrupted 
by men who do not know the A B C of our pro- 
fession. 

Scholars understand each other, and they soon 
yield to argument. What was more tempting than 
to identify the Sanskrit S a mas a (Siao-Kcn?/) with 
'Oixripos ? Yet it was given up almost as soon as it 
was thought of, for the simple reason that s between 

1 ‘ Das Wort machfc, dass sich die Seele den in demselben ge- 
gebenen Gegenstand voratellt* (Humboldt, Qrundzuge des allgemeinen 
Sprachtypus). See Techmer’s Zcitschrift , vol. i. p. 390. 
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two vowels does not appear in Greek as r. The 
Vedic SAma, the Old Norse S6n (gen. sonar), even 
the Greek otros, seem closely allied drinks; yet who 
would identify their names? 1 It seems sometimes 
very hard to surrender, or at all events to mai'k as 
doubtful, an etymology which is all right, except 
perhaps in one consonant, one sjnritus , one shade of 
a vowel; but it must be done. Benfey’s argument, 
for instance, that (p. 20) 'in Athana five elements 
of the Greek word correspond entirely and in the 
same order to five out of the seven elements in 
Aptyana,’ tells against him, not for him. If all but 
one single letter agreed, the two words would not be 
the same; nay, sometimes when all letters are the 
same the two words may still be, and generally are, 
as distinct as Himniel and Himalaya, Atli and 
Attila . Though, for instance, every letter is the 
same in the two words, I at once surrendered the 
equation Sarama = Helena when it was pointed out 
to me that Helena had originally an initial digamma ; 
and I only ventured to defend the identification once 
more, when it had been shown on how slender evi- 
dence that initial digamma rested, and how often 
a so-called digamma had taken the place of an 
original s and y 2 

I gave up the tempting equation of Briseis == 
B? /sayasya seshas as soon as my attention was 
called to the fact that s between two vowels ought 
to have disappeared in Greek. But I found out after- 
wards that the s in Sanskrit cannot be an ordinary 
s, because it resisted the transformation into sli, as 

1 See, however, Corpus Poet. Bor , vol. ii. p. 462. 

8 Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 588. 
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in Greek it resisted the fate of ordinary sibilants 
between vowels. 

It is only due to the strict observation of phonetic 
laws that comparative mythology has gained the 
respect of true scholars, whether classical or Oriental. 
As long as we deal with facts and laws — or, if that 
sounds too grand a name, with rules and analogies — 
we are on firm ground and hold a fortress wcllnigh 
impregnable. Another advantage is that all warfare, 
within or without that fortress, can be carried oil 
according to the strict rules of war, and when we 
cross swords we cross them with true swordsmen. 
Wild fighting is here out of the question, or if it 
should be attempted it would only excite ridicule 
among the preux chevaliers . If a bold antagonist 
challenged the legitimacy of Dyaus = Zeus , we must 
meet him point by point, but if a wary critic chal- 
lenges the diphthong oi in ^>ot/3os = Bhava we must 
yield at once. The diphthong oi does not point to 
Guna of u , but to Gmia of i, and the mistake has 
been as readily acknowledged as when Curtius 
thought in former days that Qoivr\ could be derived 
from 6v to, while it is the same word as the Sk. 
dhena. 1 

We have now to advance another step, and try to 
make good a position which at one time was most 
fiercely contested by all classical scholars. 

Though the etymological analysis of names forms 
the only safe foundation of comparative mythology, it 
is the foundation only, and not the whole building. 
The etymology of a mythological name may be per- 


VOL. IV. 


1 Gmndzvge , p. 484. 
D d 
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fectly correct phonetically, and yet untenable for other 
reasons. It stands to reason that no etymology can 
be accepted which does not account for the original 
character of the god or hero to whom it belongs. It 
is clearly impossible, for instance, to derive Hermes 
from kpprjvevetv 1 and Erinvys from Zpivvveiv, because 
such derivations would account for the later chapters 
only, but not for the introduction to the Lives of those 
deities. If, then, we hold that the original character 
of most Aryan gods was physical, we must also hold 
that no etymology of a mythological name can be 
acceptable which does not disclose the original physical 
character of the god . 1 2 

Most of the etymologies suggested by later poets 
and philosophers suffer from one and the same inherent 
defect; they are all calculated to explain the later 
development of a god, as it was known at the time, 
but not his original character. It is well known to all 
classical scholars how completely the character of cer- 
tain gods and heroes has changed even on Greek soil. 
Popular etymologies too, a very rich source of modem 
myths and legends, are almost always vitiated by this 
defect . 3 

Thus, when looking out for an etymology of the 
ChariteSy it would seem very natural to take them as 
goddesses of grace (xapis), just as we take Nike as the 
goddess of victory. But then comes the question 
why Char is should have been the wife of Hephaistus, 


1 Selected Essays , vol. i. pp. 447, 622. Chips , vol. iv. pp. 140, 150. 

2 The 4 Nature-god/ as Welcker says, ‘became enveloped in a web 
of mythical fable, and emerged as a divine, humanised personality/ 
See Miss A. Swanwick, Aeschylus, p. xxi. 

3 Lersch, Sprach-1 ‘hilosophie der Alten, vol. iii. p. 108. 
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like Aphrodite ; why the Chctrltes bathe and dress 
Aphrodite ; why, in fact, they should have entered into 
the very thick of Greek mythology. If Charts and the 
Charlies are old goddesses, they must have started from 
some nook or corner in nature, and that nook or comer 
can only be discovered by their name. Charis , as 
I have tried to prove, is the same word as the Sanskrit 
Harit, and the Haritas in the Veda are the bright 
horses of the rising sun. Without, therefore, in the 
least supposing that the Charites, too, must have passed 
through that equine stage, we are justified in tracing 
both the Charites and the Haritas back to the same 
source, the bright rays of the rising sun. 

It may seem difficult, no doubt, to trace so abstract 
a concept as the Greek back to a root har, which 
means to shine, to glow ; still we see in Sanskrit how 
this root lends itself to the most varied applications, 
and what is real in Sanskrit may surely be admitted 
as possible in other Aryan languages. 

In Sanskrit, by the side of har, we find the fuller 
form ghar, to glow. From it we have such words as 
ghr^na, heat, ghrink, pity, ghWwin, pitiful, kind; 
ghr ini, heat, sunshine, gharma, heat (Otpixos), summer, 
kettle, hot milk, ghWta, melted butter, fat, &c. 

The root har we find again in the verb bH'nlte, 
he is angry, lit. he is hot against a person, and in the 
verb haryate, he desires, i. e. he is hot after some- 
thing. It is also used in the sense of to be pleased 
with, and to love, as in h ary at a, desirable, gratus, 
while in hri, to be hot, it has come to mean to be 
ashamed. Haras means heat, fire, and force. Hari, 
harina, harit, and harita, all meaning originally 
shining and bright, have been used as names of colour, 

D d 2 
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and assumed meanings which sometimes we must 
render by yellow, sometimes by green. Out of these 
hari and harit have become mythological names of 
the horses of the sun or of Indra. 

Here then we see clearly that the ideas of shining, 
glowing, being hot, can be so modified as to express 
warmth, kindness of heart, pity, pleasure, love, shame, 
and likewise fierceness, anger, and displeasure. 

That being so, I see no difficulty in deriving Greek 
words, such as xapo7ro's, bright-eyed (Sanskrit harya- 
kslia), xaCpod, I rejoice, xaptfo/xat, I am kind and favour- 
able, joy, x<*pt?, brightness, grace, from one and 
the same root har, which in Latin has also left us 
gratus and gratia in all their various applications. 

And here a problem presents itself to us which has 
to be carefully examined, because it is due to a want 
of a clear perception of all its bearings that different 
scholars have diverged so widely in their views of 
ancient mythology. 

Supposing that Athene and Daphne were both 
originally names of the dawn, should we be right in 
saying that they were one and the same deity ? Many 
scholars, I know, take that view, and are inclined to 
trace the whole mass of Greek or any other mythology 
back to a small number of physical sources. They 
look, in fact, on the numerous deities as mere repre- 
sentatives of a few prominent phenomena in nature. 
If Apollon and Ilelios , for instance, can be shown to 
have been originally intended for the sun, they would 
treat them as one and the same divine subject. If 
Hermes betrayed a solar character, he would share 
the same fate. Dr. Roscher, 1 for instance, in a very 

1 Studien zur vergleichenden Mythologie, i. ‘Apollon und Mars/ 1873. 
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learned essay on Apollon and Mars, after showing the 
same solar elements in the Greek and in the Italic 
god, treats these two gods as identical . 1 

We cannot deny that such a treatment of mythology 
has a certain justification, and we may see from sucli 
papers as Dr. Roschcr’s that it may lead to very 
valuable results. But we must not allow it to inter- 
fere with the etymological treatment of mythological 
names. According to the principles of the etymological 
school, a deity begins from the moment it is named. 
It could have no existence as a deity before it was 
named. In Sanskrit, for instance, it is no doubt the 
sun that is meant by such names as Surya, Aditya, 
Savitar, Mitra, and in certain cases even by Agni, 
Push an, and other names. But every one of these 
names constitutes a separate mythological individu- 
ality, and must be treated accordingly. Were we to 
say that because Mitra is meant for the sun, Savitar 
is meant for the sun, therefore both are the same 
deity, we should be right perhaps logically, but cer- 
tainly not mythologically. In mythology it is the 
name which starts the god, and keeps one deity dis- 
tinct from the other, and it is the name alone which 
remains unchanged, however much everything else, 
the character, the attributes, the legends, and the wor- 
ship may change. There is in the name, and in the 
name alone, that continuity which cannot be broken, 
which lasts through centuries — nay, which binds to- 
gether the my thology of countries as distant from one 
another as India and Iceland. Other things may be 
like each other, but the names alone can be said to 
be identical, and in the names alone therefore rests 
x Ibid, p, 5. 
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the identity of mythological personalities. Apollon 
and Mars may share many things in common, as Dr. 
Roscher has clearly shown ; but they are different 
from their very birth; they are different as mytho- 
logical subjects. It would be possible to find deities, 
not only in Greek and Latin mythology, but in almost 
every religion, representing, like Apollon and Mars, 
the sun, as determining the order of years, seasons, 
and months, as bringing back every spring the life of 
nature, as conquering heroes, as patrons of clans, and 
towns, and states. But though we might compare 
them, we should never think of identifying them. 
And here lies the fundamental difference between 
what I call the Etymological and the Analogical 
Schools of Comparative Mythology. I do not mean 
to depreciate the results of the Analogical School ; 
I only wish to keep the two distinct, and, by keeping 
them distinct, to make them both work with greater 
advantage for one common end. 

And this distinction is by no means always so easy 
as it may appear. In the earliest stage of mytho- 
logical language, all names were, no doubt, cognomina 
rather than nomina , intended for the sun or the 
moon, the sky or the dawn, the earth or the sea. 
Every one of these aspects of nature had many names, 
and it was due to influences which are absolutely 
beyond the reach of our knowledge, whether one or 
the other of these cognomina should become a nomen , 
a nomen pvoprium, a new centre of other cognomina . 
This period in the growth of mythology, the settling 
of nomina and cognomina of the principal deities of 
a religious or political community, has hardly ever 
been taken into consideration, and yet its influence on 
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the later growth and organisation of mythology must 
have been very important. 

In Homer Apollon has, no doubt, become a substan- 
tive deity. Still Phoebos occurs by himself about 
nine times in the Iliad , and Phoebos Apollon or 
Apollon Phoebos are found nearly half as often as 
Apollon by himself, or with his usual epithets of 
eKaepyos, apyvporo^os, &c. In the Odyssey and the 
Hymns, Phoebos by himself occurs eleven times, Phoebos 
Apollon eighteen times, while Apollon by himself or 
with his usual epithets is found more than twice as 
often as the two together. 

It was therefore quite possible that Apollon and 
Phoebos should have remained independent deities— 
nay, we may say that to certain poets Phoebos was 
a different person from Apollon, quite as much as 
Helios. But in time these two names of Phoebos and 
Apollon converged so much that to certain minds they 
presented one idea only, though even then it was 
always Apollon who was determined by Phoebos, not 
Phoebos by Apollon . 

It is but seldom that we can watch this process 
of crystallisation in mythology. When we become 
acquainted with ancient mythology through literary 
channels that process is mostly finished. One out of 
many names has become central, while all the rest 
have clustered round it as mere mythological epithets. 

Dr. Melilis 1 has pointed out how, in the case of 
Hermes or Hermeias, the name of Argeiphontes , or the 
two names, Dialctoros Argeqohontes, are still sufficiently 
independent to allow Greek poets to use either by 
itself, But he adds that, with the establishment of 

1 Hermes, pp. 38, 130, 
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the dynasty of Zeus , the position of Hermes in the 
circle of the gods became essentially changed. ‘ This 
period, characterised by the hegemony of Zeus , differed 
from the pre-Homeric time chiefly by the anthro- 
pomorphising of all the gods, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of their physical meaning. . . . The god of the 
morning sun — the true Argeiphontes 1 — occupied a very 
prominent place in the former cult of nature among 
the Greeks, and was then very closely related to the 
god of heaven, Zeus . This former pre-eminence he 
retained even in the Olympian cult, but his original 
function became more obscured, and the Olympian 
Hermes grew as different from his physical prototype 
as Zeus , the father of gods and men, from the god of 
the bright sky/ 

Very little progress has as yet been made in analysing 
the transition from the physical Aryan mythology to 
the Olympian mythology 1 2 as we find it in Homeland 
in distinguishing the elements which entered into the 
final composition of each Olympian god. Each of 
these gods is surrounded by a number of epithets ; 
but, while some of these epithets are adjectives in the 
true sense of the word, others seem to have possessed 
originally a more independent and substantive charac- 
ter, so much so that they can be used by themselves, 
and without what may be called the proper name of 
the Olympian deity. 

And here a new difficulty arises — namely, how to 
distinguish modern epithets from ancient cognomina. 

1 Decharme, Mythologie de la Grice ancienne , p. 143. 

3 See some good remarks on this subject in Some Aspects of Zeus 
and Apollo Worship , by C. F. Hear y {Boy, Soc. of Lit. xii. part ii. 
1880). 
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We are told tliat the Erinyes were called Eumenides 
and cre/xrat deal, in order to indicate different sides of 
their character. This may be so ; and if we keep true 
to the principle that the original character of every 
ancient god and goddess must be physical the name of 
Erinyes — i. e. the dawn goddesses— alone fulfils that 
requirement. But when the Erinyes are identified 
with the ’A pat, this does not prove that the ’Apat or 
imprecations were not originally independent creations 
of Greek mythology, particularly as even in later 
times (Soph. Electra , 112) the Area and the Erinyes 
are separately invoked. The same applies to the 
Moirce who, originally quite distinct from the Erinyes , 
are afterwards treated as children of the same mother, 
and at last mixed up with them so as to become almost 
indistinguishable. 

It may be quite true that the problem here alluded 
to is one that admits of no quite satisfactory solution, 
for the simple reason that the period during which 
the crystallisation of ancient divine names took place 
is beyond the reach of knowledge and almost of con- 
jecture. Still it is well to remember that every or- 
ganised mythology has necessarily to pass through 
such a period, and that in Greece particularly the 
well-ordered Olympian mythology, such as we find it 
in Homer, presupposes a more chaotic period. Ety- 
mology may in time supply us with a thread enabling 
us to find our way through the dark chambers of the 
most ancient mythological labyrinth, and we may even 
now lay it down as a rule that every name, whether 
nonien or cognomen , which admits of a physical inter- 
pretation is probably the result of an independent 
creative act, represents in fact an individual mytho- 
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logical concept which for a time, however short, enjoyed 
an independent existence. Thus in Sanskrit Apam 
napat, the son of the waters, is no doubt one of the 
many names of Agni, fire ; but in the beginning it 
expressed an independent mythological concept, the 
lightning sprung from the clouds, or the sun emerging 
from the waters , 1 and it retained that independent 
character for a long time in the sacrificial phraseology 
of the Brahmartas. 

Sarameya, the son of Sarama, was in Sanskrit as 
independent a name as Hermeias in Greek. Both 
meant originally the same thing, the child of the 
dawn. But while Hermeias became a centre of at- 
traction and a germ which developed into an Olympian 
deity, the Vedic Sarameya dwindled away into 
a mere name of a dog. The germ was the same, but 
the result was totally different. 

The Haritas in Sanskrit never became anything 
but the horses of the sun ; in Greek they developed 
into Charites. 

If, then, we were to ask the question once more, 
whether Daphne and Athene , being both originally 
names of the dawn, were therefore one and the same 
deity, we should say No. They both sprang from a con- 
cept of the dawn, but while one name grew into an 
Olympian goddess, the other was arrested at an earlier 
stage of its growth, and remained the name of a heroine, 
the beloved of Apollon, who, like the dawn, vanished 
before the embraces of the rising sun. Etymologically 
Athene and Daphne can be traced back to the Yedic 
Ahan& and Dahana with almost the same certainty 
with which the Yedic Dyaush-pitar has been identi- 
1 Kiy-veda, I. 22, 6 : ap&'m nap&tam avase Savit&ram upa stuhi. 
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fled with Ztvs irarrip, Jupiter , and Tyr . If there are 
still philosophers who hold that such coincidences are 
purely accidental, we must leave them to their own 
devices. The Copernican system is true, though there 
are some Fijians left who doubt it. But if for prac- 
tical purposes we may believe, though we shall never 
be able to prove it, that in spectral analysis the same 
lines indicate the existence of the same elements in 
the sun as well as on the earth, we may rest satisfied 
with the lesson of Jupiter, such as it is, and feel con- 
vinced that, as there was an Aryan language before 
a word of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin had been spoken, 
there was an Aryan mythology before there was an 
iEneid, an Iliad, or a Veda. 



ON THE MIGRATION OF FABLES. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Royal Institution , on Friday , 

June 3, 1870. 

‘ Count not your chickens before they be hatched/ 
is a well-known proverb in English, and most people, 
if asked what was its origin, would probably appeal 
to La Fontaine’s delightful fable, ‘ La Laitiere et le 
Pot au Lait . 5 1 We all know Perrette, lightly stepping 
along from her village to the town, carrying the 
milk-pail on her head, and in her day-dreams sell- 
ing her milk for a good sum, then buying a hundred 
eggs, then selling the chickens, then buying a pig, 
fattening it, selling it again, and buying a cow with 
a calf. The calf frolics about, and kicks up his legs 
— so does Perrette, and, alas ! the pail falls down, 
the milk is spilt, her riches gone, and she only hopes 
when she comes home that she may escape a flogging 
from her husband. 

Did La Fontaine invent this fable? or did he 
merely follow the example of Sokrates, who, as we 
know from the Phsedon , 2 occupied himself in prison, 

1 La Fontaine, Fables, livre vii. fable 10. 

* Phaedon, 61, 6 : fierce rbv iworjaas, Zri rbv noirir^v blot, 
dirip fie'AAoi ironiTi}S ilvai, iroaTv (ivdous, aAA’ ov \6yovs } Kal avrbs ovk Ij 
fxvdokoyiic6s , ddt ravra tirj otts npoxdpavs dx ov K °d frrt<rrcl/uijv fxbOovsrovt 
Alcrwirov , tovtwv iir oiffcra ols irpurots Iv€tux°v, 
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during tlie last days of his life, with turning into 
verse some of the fables, or, as he calls them, the 
myths of iEsop. 

La Fontaine published the first six books of his 
fables in 1668, 1 and it is well known that the sub- 
jects of most of these early fables were taken from 
iEsop, Phsedrus, Horace, and other classical fabulists, 
if we may adopt this word fabuliste , which La Fon- 
taine was the first to introduce into French. 

In 1678 a second edition of these six books was 
published, enriched by five books of new fables, and 
in 1694 a now edition appeared, containing one 
additional book, thus completing the collection of his 
charming poems. 

The fable of Perrette stands in the seventh book, 
and was published, therefore, for the first time in 
the edition of 1678. In the preface to that edition 
La Fontaine says : ‘ It is not necessary that I should 
say whence I have taken the subjects of these new 
fables. I shall only say, from a sense of gratitude, 
that I owe the largest portion of them to Pilpay, the 
Indian sage. 5 

If, then, La Fontaine tells us himself that he bor- 
rowed the subjects of most of his new fables from 
Pilpay, the Indian sage, we have clearly a right to 
look to India in order to see whether, in the ancient 
literature of that country, any traces can be dis- 
covered of Perrette with the milk-pail. 

Sanskrit literature is very rich in fables and 
stories; no other literature can vie with it in that 
respect ; nay, it is extremely likely that fables, in 

1 Robert, Fables Inklitcs des XII c , XIII e , et XIV e Siecles : Paris, 
1825 ; vol. i. p. ccxxvii. 
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particular animal fables, had their principal source 
in India. In the sacred literature of the Buddhists, 
fables held a most prominent place. The Buddhist 
preachers, addressing themselves chiefly to the 
people, to the untaught, the uncared for, the outcast, 
spoke to them, as we still speak to children, in fables, 
in proverbs and parables. Many of these fables and 
parables must have existed before the rise of the 
Buddhist religion ; others, no doubt, were added on 
the spur of the moment, just as Sokrates would in- 
vent a myth or fable whenever that form of argument 
seemed to him most likely to impress and convince 
his hearers. But Buddhism gave a new and per- 
manent sanction to this whole branch of moral 
mythology, and in the sacred canon, as it was 
settled in the third century before Christ, many a 
fable received, and holds to the present day, its 
recognised place. After the fall of Buddhism in 
India, and even during its decline, the Brahmans 
claimed the inheritance of their enemies, and used 
their popular fables for educational purposes, re- 
moving, however, anything that was too decidedly 
opposed to the spirit of a revived Brahmanism. The 
best known of these collections of fables in Sanskrit 
is the Paiifcatantra, literally the Pentateuch, or the 
Pentamerone. From it and from other sources 
another collection was made, well known to all San- 
skrit scholars by the name of the Hitopadesa, i.e. 
Salutary Advice. Both being mere collections in- 
tended partly for instruction, partly for amusement, 
they were treated very freely by different editors or 
copyists, no one hesitating to add or omit whatever 
seemed good to him. Hence the texts vary consi- 
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derably in different MSS. and in different parts of 
India, so much so, that it is impossible to restore 
what might be called the original text either of the 
Pan&atantra or of the Hitopadesa. With regard to 
the Par?7iatantra, besides the usual text current in 
the north, there is what may be called a southern 
text, MSS. of which have been discovered by Dr. 
Burnell. It is that text which served as the founda- 
tion of the modern Tamil, Telugu, andCanarese trans- 
lations, and which became first known to scholars 
in Europe through the French translation by Du- 
bois, 4 Le Panchatantra ou les cinq ruses,’ Paris, 1826. 
Both the Pcm&atantra and the Hitopadesa have been 
published again and again in India and Europe, 
and there are translations of them in English, Ger- 
man, French, and other languages. 1 

The first question which we have to answer refers 
to the date of these collections, and dates iif the 
history of Sanskrit literature are always difficult 
points. Fortunately, as we shall see, we can in this 
case fix the date, if not of the Paii&atantra in its 
present form, at least, by means of a translation into 
Pehlevi or ancient Persian, of the original work 
on which the Paiifcatantra was founded. This 

1 Pantschatantvum give Quinqnepartitnm, edidit I. G. L. Kose- 
garten. Bonnae, 1848-1859; in Bombay series, by Kielhorn and 
Biihler, 1868. 

Pantschatantra. Fiinf Bileher indischer Fablen , am dem Sans- 
krit iibersetzt. Yon Th. Benfey. Leipzig, 1859. 

Hitopadesa , with interlinear translation, grammatical analysis, 
and English translation, in Max Mullers Handbooks for the study 
of Sanskrit. London, 1854. 

Hitopadesa, eine alte indische FabeUamm lung am dem Sanscrit 
zum ersten Alai in das Deutsche iibersetzt. Yon Max Muller. Leip- 
zig, 1814. 
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translation was made 'about 550 years after Christ. 
At that time a collection somewhat like the Paff&a- 
tantra, though much more extensive, must have ex- 
isted, but we do not even know what its title may 
have been. (See Appendix, p. 460.) 

If we look for La Fontaine’s fable in the Sanskrit 
stories of the Pafi&atantra, we do not find, indeed, 
the milkmaid counting her chickens before they are 
hatched, but we meet with the following story : — 

1 There lived in a certain place a Brahman, whose name 
was SvabliavakWpa^a, which means “a born miser.” He 
had collected a quantity of rice by begging (this reminds 
us somewhat of the Buddhist mendicants), and after 
having dined off it, he filled a pot with what was left over. 
He hung the pot on a peg on the wall, placed his couch 
beneath, and looking intently at it all the night, he thought, 
u Ah, that pot is indeed brimful of rico. How, if there 
should bo a famine, I should certainly make a hundred 
rupees by it. With this I shall buy a couple of goats. 
They will have young ones every six months, and thus I 
shall have a whole herd of goats. Then, with the goats, I 
shall buy cows. As soon as they have calved, I shall sell 
the calves. Then, with the calves, I shall buy buffaloes ; 
with the buffaloes, mares. When the mares have foaled, 
I shall have plenty of horses ; and when I sell them, plenty 
of gold. With that gold I shall get a house with four 
wings. And then a Brahman will come to my house, and 
will give me his beautiful daughter, with a large dowry. 
She will have a son, and I shall call him Somasarman. 
When he is old enough to be danced on his father’s knee, 
I shall sib with a book at the back of the stable, and while 
T am reading, the boy will see me, jump from his mother’s 
lap, and run towards me to be danced on my knee. Ho 
will come too near the horse’s hoof, and, full of anger, I 
kali call to my wife, ‘ Take the baby ; take him ! ’ But she, 
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distracted by some domestic work, does not hear me. Then T 
get up, and give her such a kick with my foot.” While 
he thought this, he gave a kick with his foot, and broke 
the pot. All the rice fell over him, and made him quite 
white. Therefore, I say, “ He who makes foolish plans 
for the future will be white all over, like the father of 
Somasarman.” n 

I shall at once proceed to read yon the same 
story, though slightly modified, from the Hitopadesa . 2 
The Hitopadesa professes to be taken from tlie Pan- 
fratantra and some other book; and in this case it 
would seem as if some other authority bad been 
followed. You will see, at all events, bow much 
freedom there was in telling the old story of the 
man who built castles in the air. 

* In the town of Devikotfa there lived a Brahman of 
the name of Devasarman. At the feast of the great equi- 
nox he received a plate full of rice. ITe took it, went 
into a potter’s shop, which was full of crockery, and, 
overcome by the heat, he lay down in a corner and began 
to doze. In order to protect his plate of rice, he kept a 
stick in his hand, and began to think, “ Now, if I sell this 
plate of rice, I shall receive ten cowries (kapardaka). I. 
shall then, on the spot, buy pots and plates, and after 
having increased my capital again and again, I shall buy 
and sell betel nuts and dresses till I grow enormously rich. 
Then I shall marry four wives, and the youngest and 
prettiest of the four I shall make a great pet ot. Then 
the other wives will be so angry, and begin to quarrel. 
But I shall be in a great rage, and take a stick, and give 
them a good flogging.” . . . While he said this, he flung 
his stick away ; the plate of rice was smashed to pieces, 

1 Pankatantra, v. 1 0. 

* Hitopadesa, ed. Max Muller, p. 120; German translation, p. 
159. Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales , p. 31. 

e e 
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and many of the pots in the shop were broken. The 
potter, hearing the noise, ran into the shop, and when he 
saw his pots broken, he gave the Brahman a good scolding, 
and drove him out of his shop. Therefore I say, “ He 
who rejoices over plans for the future will come to grief, 
like the Brahman who broke the pots.”* 

In spite of the change of a Brahman into a milk- 
maid, no one, I suppose, will doubt that we have 
here in the stories of the Panfcatantra and Ilito- 
padesa the first germs of La Fontaine’s fable . 1 But 
how did that fable travel all the way from India to 
France ? IIow did it doff its Sanskrit garment and 
don the light dress of modern French? How was 
the stupid Brahman born again as the brisk milk- 
maid, c cotillon simple et souliers plats'? 9 

It seems a startling case of longevity that while 
languages have changed, while works of art have 
perished, while empires have risen and vanished 
again, this simple child’s story should have lived 
on, and maintained its place of honour and its un- 
disputed sway in every schoolroom of the East 
and every nursery of the West. And yet it is a 
case of longevity so well attested that even the 
most sceptical would hardly venture to question it. 
We have the passport of these stories vised at 
every place through which they have passed, and, 
as far as I can judge, parfaitement en regie . The 
story of the migration of these Indian fables from 
East to West is indeed wonderful; more wonderful 
and more instructive than many of these fables 
themselves. Will it be believed that we, in this 
Christian country and in the nineteenth century, 


1 Note A, p. 472. 
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teacli our children the first, the most important 
lessons of worldly wisdom, nay, of a more than 
worldly wisdom, from books borrowed from Bud- 
dhists and Brahmans, from heretics and idolaters, 
and that wise words, spoken a thousand, nay, two 
thousand years ago, in a lonely village of India, 
like precious seed scattered broadcast all over the 
world, still bear fruit a hundred and a thousand 
fold in that soil which is the most precious before 
God and man, the soul of a child? No lawgiver, 
no philosopher, has made his influence felt so widely, 
so deeply, and so permanently as the author of these 
children’s fables. But who was he ? We do not 
know. His name, like the name of many a bene- 
factor of the human race, is forgotten. We only 
know he was an Indian — a nigger, as some people 
would call him — and that he lived at least two 
thousand years ago. 

No doubt, when we first hear of the Indian origin 
of these fables, and of their migration from India to 
Europe, we wonder whether it can be so ; but the 
fact is, that the story of this Indo-European mi- 
gration is not, like the migration of the Indo- 
European languages, myths, and legends, a matter 
of theory, but of history, and that it was never 
quite forgotten either in the East or in the West. 
Each translator, as he handed on his treasure, seems 
to have been anxious to show how he came by it. 

Several writers who have treated of the origin 
and spreading of Indo-European stories and fables, 
have mixed up two or three questions which ought 
to be treated each on its own merits. 

The first question is, whether the Aryas, when 
e e % 
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they broke up their pro-ethnic community, carried 
away with them, not only their common grammar 
and dictionary, but likewise some myths and legends 
which we find that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Celts, Germans, Slaves, when they emerge into the 
light of history, share in common? That certain 
deities occur in India, Greece, and Germany, having 
the same names and the same character, is a fact 
that can no longer be denied. That certain heroes, 
too, known to Indians, Greeks, and Romans, point 
to one and the same origin, both by their name and 
by their history, is a fact by this time admitted 
by all whose admission is of x'eal value. As heroes 
are mostly decayed gods in disguise, there is nothing 
very startling in the fact that nations, who had 
worshipped the same gods, should also have pre- 
served some common legends of demi-gods or heroes, 
nay, even in a later phase of thought, of fairies and 
ghosts. The case, however, becomes much more 
problematical when we ask, whether stories also, 
fables told with a decided moral purpose, formed 
part of that earliest Aryan inheritance? This in 
still doubted by many who have no doubts what- 
ever as to common Aryan myths and legends, and 
even those who, like myself, have tried to establish 
by tentative arguments the existence of common 
Aryan fables, dating from before the Aryan sepa- 
ration, have done so only by showing a possible 
connection between ancient popular saws and mytho- 
logical ideas, capable of a moral application. To 
any one, for instance, who knows how in the poetical 
mythology of the Aryan tribes, the golden splendour 
of the rising sun leads to conceptions of the wealth 
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of tlie Dawn in gold and jewels and her readiness to 
shower them upon her worshippers, the modern 
German proverb, Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde , 
seems to have a kind of mythological ring, and the 
stories of benign fairies, changing everything into 
gold, sound likewise like an echo from the long- 
forgotten forest of our common Aryan home. If we 
know how the trick of dragging stolen cattle back- 
wards into their place of hiding, so that their foot- 
prints might not lead to the discovery of the thief, 
appears again and again in the mythology of different 
Aryan nations, then the pointing of the same trick as 
a kind of proverb, intended to convey a moral lesson, 
and illustrated by fables of the same or a very similar 
character in India and Greece, makes one feel in- 
clined to suspect that here too the roots of these 
fables may reach to a pro-ethnic period. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum is clearly an ancient proverb, dating 
from a nomadic period, and when we see how Plato 
( £ Alcibiades/ i. 123) was perfectly familiar with the 
JEsopian myth or fable — / card tov Aladoirov fivdop, he 
says — of the fox declining to enter the lion’s cave, 
because all footsteps went into it and none came out, 
and how the Sanskrit Pa?77catantra (III. 14) tells of 
a jackal hesitating to enter his own cave, because 
ho sees the footsteps of a lion going in, but none 
coming out, we feel strongly inclined to admit a 
common origin for both fables. Here, however, the 
idea that the Greeks, like La Fontaine, had borrowed 
their fable from the Pa?7ftatantra would be simply 
absurd, and it would be much more rational, if the 
process must be one of borrowing, to admit, as 
Benfey (Pantscliatantra, i. 381) does, that thu 
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Hindus, after Alexander’s discovery of India, bor- 
rowed this stoiy from the Greeks. But if we con- 
sider that each of the two fables has its own peculiar 
tendency, the one deriving its lesson from the ab- 
sence of backward footprints of the victims, the other 
from the absence of backward footprints of the lion 
himself, the admission of a common Aryan proverb, 
such as c vestigia nulla retrorsum, 9 would far better 
explain the facts such as we find them. I am not 
ignorant of the difficulties of this explanation, and I 
would myself point to the fact that among the Hot- 
tentots, too, Dr. Bleek has found a fable of the jackal 
declining to visit the sick lion, 4 because the traces 
of the animals who went to see him did not turn 
back.’ 1 

Without, however, pronouncing at present any 
decided opinion on this vexed question, what I wish 
to place clearly before you is this, that the spreading 
of Aryan myths, legends, and fables, dating from a 
p>ro-etlmic period, has nothing whatever to do with 
the spreading of fables taking place in strictly his- 
torical times from India to Persia, to Greece and 
the rest of Europe, not by means of oral tradition, 
but through more or less faithful translations of liter- 
ary works. Those who like may doubt whether Zeus 
was Dyaus, whether Daphne was Aha n&, whether 
La Belle au Bois was the mother of two children, 
called L'Aurore and Le Jour , 2 but the fact that a 
collection of fables was, in the sixth century of our 
era, brought from Tudia to Persia, and by mea^ 

1 Hottentot Fables and Talcs, by Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, 

1804, p. 19. 

2 Academy, vol. v. p. 648. (See note B, p. 475.) 
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of various translations naturalised among Persians, 
Syrians, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, and all tbe rest, admits 
of no doubt or cavil. Several thousand years have 
passed between those two migrations, and to mix 
them up together, to suppose that Comparative 
Mythology has anything to do with the migration of 
such fables as that of Perrette, would be an anachro- 
nism of a portentous character. 

There is a third question, viz. whether besides 
the two channels just mentioned, there were others 
through which Eastern fables could have reached 
Europe, or JEsopian and other European fables have 
been transferred to the East. There are such chan- 
nels, no doubt. Persian and Arab stories, of Indian 
origin, were through the crusaders brought back to 
Constantinople, Italy, and France ; Buddhist fables 
were through Mongolian 1 conquerors (13tli century) 
carried to Russia and the eastern parts of Europe. 
Greek stories may have reached Persia and India at 
the time of Alexander’s conquests and during the 
reigns of the Diadoclii, and even Christian legends 
may have found their way to the East through 
missionaries, travellers, or slaves. 

Lastly, there comes the question, how far our 
common human nature is sufficient to account for 
coincidences in beliefs, customs, proverbs and fables, 

1 Die Marchen des Siddhi-hiir , or Tales of an Enchanted Corpse, 
translated from Kalinuk into German by B. Jiilg, 1806. (This is 
based on the V et&lapaw vims ati.) Die Geschichte des Ardsehi- 
Bord hi Chan , translated from Mongolian by Dr. P>. Jtilg, 1808. 
(This is based on the Si mh&sanad vatrimsa t, i.) A Mongolian 
translation of the Kalila and Dimnah is ascribed to M61ik Said 
Iftikhar eddin Mohammed ben Abou Nasr, who died A.D. 1280. 
See Barbier de Meynard, 4 Description de la Ville de Kazvin,’ Journal 
Asiatique, 1857, p. 284, Lancereau, Pantchatauira , p. xxv. 
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which, at first sight, seem to require an historical 
explanation. I shall mention but one instance. 
Professor Wilson (‘ Essays on Sanskrit Literature,’ 
i. p. 201) pointed out that the story of the Trojan 
horse occurs in a Hindu tale, only that instead of 
the horse we have an elephant. But he rightly 
remarked that the coincidence was accidental. In 
the one case, after a siege of nine years, the prin- 
cipal heroes of the Greek army are concealed in a 
wooden horse, dragged into Troy by a stratagem, and 
the story ends b} r their falling upon the Trojans 
and conquering the city of Priam. In the other 
story a king, bent on securing a son-in-law, had 
an elephant constructed by able artists, and filled 
with armed men. The elephant was placed in a 
forest, and when the young prince came to hunt, the 
armed men sprang out, overpowered the prince and 
brought him to the king, whose daughter he was to 
marry. However striking the similarity may seem 
to one unaccustomed to deal with ancient legends, I 
doubt whether any comparative mythologist would 
postulate a common Aryan origin for these two 
stories. They feel that, as far as the mere construc- 
tion of a wooden animal is concerned, all that was 
necessary to explain the origin of the idea in one 
place was present also in the other, and that while 
the Trojan horse forms an essential part of a mytho- 
logical cycle, there is nothing truly mythological or 
legendary in the Indian story. The idea of a hunter 
disguising himself in the skin of an animal, or even 
of one animal assuming the disguise of another, 1 are 

1 Plato’s expression, 4 As I have put on the lion’s skin ’ (Kra- 
tylos, 411), seems to show that he knew the fable of an animal or a 
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familiar in every part of the world, and if that is so, 
then the step from hiding under the skin of a large 
animal to that of hiding in a wooden animal is not 
very great. 

Every one of these questions, as I said before, 
must be treated on its own merits, and while the 
traces of the first migration of Aryan fables can be 
rediscovered only by the most minute and complex 
inductive processes, the documents of the latter are 
to be found in the library of every intelligent col- 
lector of books. Thus, to return to Perrette and 
the fables of Bilpay, Huet, the learned bishop of 
Avranches, the friend of La Fontaine, had only to 
examine the prefaces of the principal translations of 
the Indian fables in order to track their wanderings, 
as he did in his famous ‘ Traite de l’Origine des 
Romans/ published at Paris in 1G70, two years 

man having assumed the lion’s skin without the lion’s courage. 
The proverb uvos irapa K vpalous seems to be applied to men boasting 
before people who have no means of judging. It presupposes the 
story of a donkey appearing in a lion’s skin. 

A similar idea is expressed in a fable of the Pankatantra (IV. 8), 
where a dyer, not being rich enough to feed his donkey, puts a 
tiger’s skin on him. In this disguise the donkey is allowed to 
roam through all the cornfields without being molested, till one 
day he sees a female donkey and begins to bray. Thereupon the 
owners of the held kill him. 

In the Uitojmdesa (III. 3) the same fable occurs, only that there 
it is the keeper of the held who on purpose disguises himself as a 
she-donkey, and when he hears the tiger bray, kills him. 

In the Chinese Arad an as, translated by Stanislas Julien (vol. ii. 
p. 59) the donkey takes a lion’s skin and frightens everybody, till 
he begins to bray and is recognised as a donkey. 

In this case it is again quite clear that the Greeks did not borrow 
their fable and proverb from the Pavkatantra ; but it is not so easy 
to determine positively whether the fable was carried from the 
Greeks to the East, or whether it arose independently in two 
places. 
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after the appearance of the first collection of La 
Fontaine’s fables. Since his time the evidence has 
become more plentiful, and the whole subject has 
been more fully and more profoundly treated by 
Sylvestre de Sacy, 1 Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 2 and 
Professor Benfey. 3 But though we have a more 
accurate knowledge of the stations by which the 
Eastern fables reached their last home in the West, 
Bishop Huet knew as well as we do that they came 
originally from India through Persia by way of 
Bagdad and Constantinople. 

In order to gain a commanding view of the 
countries traversed by these fables, let us take our 
position at Bagdad in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, and watch from that central point the move- 
ments of our literary caravan in its progress from the 
far East to the far West. In the middle of the 
eighth century, during the reign of the great Khalif 
Almansur (754-775), Abdallah ibn Almokatfa wrote 
his famous collection of fables, the c Kalilah and 
Dimnali,’ which we still possess. The Arabic text 
of these fables has been published by Sylvestre de 
Sacy, and there is an English translation of it by 
Mr. Knatehbull, formerly Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford. Abdallah ibn Almokaffa was a Persian by 
birth, who after the fall of the Omayyades became a 
convert to Mohammedanism, and rose to high office 

1 Calilah et JHmnak, ou. Fables de Bidpai , en Arabe , p rectdees 
d?un Memoir e sur V origins de ce livre. Par Sylvestre de Sacy, 
Paris, 1816. 

a Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Essai sur les Fables Indiennes, et sur lent 
introduction en Europe. Piiris, 1838. 

H Pantschatantra , Funf Bucher indischer Fabeln , Mdrchen und 
Erzdhlunycn , mil Euileitung . Yon Th. Benfey. Leipzig, 185‘J. 
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at the court of the Khalifs. Being in possession of 
important secrets of state, he became dangerous in 
the eyes of the Khalif Almansur, and was foully 
murdered . 1 In the preface, Abdallah ibn Almokaffa 
tells us that he translated these fables from Pelilevi, 
the ancient language of Persia ; and that they had 
been translated into Pelilevi (about two hundred 
years before his time) by Barzoi (commonly called 
Barzuyeh, in Greek Usp^cos), the physician of Kliosru 
Nusliirvan, the king of Persia, the contemporary of 
the Emperor Justinian. The king of Persia had 
heard that there existed in India a book full of 
wisdom, and he had commanded his Yezier, Buzurj- 
mihr, to find a man acquainted with the languages 
both of Persia and India. The man chosen was 
Barzuyeh. He travelled to India, got possession of 
the book, translated it into Pelilevi, and brought it 
back to the court of Khosru. Declining all rewards 
beyond a dress of honour, he only stipulated that an 
account of his own life and opinions should be added 
to the book. This account, probably written by him- 
self, is extremely curious. It is a kind of Religio 
Medici of the sixth century, and shows us a soul 
dissatisfied with traditions and formularies, striving 
after truth, and finding rest only where many other 
seekers after truth have found rest before and after 
him, in a life devoted to alleviating the sufferings of 
mankind. 

There is another account of the journey of this 
Persian physician to India. It has the sanction of 
Firdusi, in the great Persian epic, the Shah Nameh, 


1 See Weil, Gesohichte dcr Cluilifcn, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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and it is considered by some 1 as more original tban 
the one just quoted. According to it, the Persian 
physician read in a book that there existed in India 
trees or herbs supplying a medicine with which the 
dead could be restored to life. At the command of 
the king he went to India in search of those trees 
and herbs ; but, after spending a year in vain re- 
searches, he consulted some wise people on the 
subject. They told him that the medicine of which 
he had read as having the power of restoring men 
to life had to be understood in a higher and more 
spiritual sense, and that what was really meant by 
it were ancient books of wisdom preserved in India, 
which imparted life to those who were dead in their 
folly and sins . 2 Thereupon the physician translated 
these books, and one of them was the collection of 
fables, the 4 Kalilah and Diinnah/ 

It is possible that both these stories were later 
inventions ; the preface also by Ali, the son of Alshah 
Faresi (Behnud), in which the names of Bidpai, and 
King Dabshelim are mentioned for the first time, is of 
later date. But the fact remains that Abdallah ibn 
Almokaffa, the author of the oldest Arabic collection 
of our fables, translated them from Pehlevi, the 
language of Persia at the time of Khosru JSTusliirvan, 
and that the Pehlevi text which he translated was 
believed to be a translation of a book brought from 
India in the middle of the sixth century. That 
Indian book could not have been the Paii&atantra, 
as we now possess it, but must have been a much 
larger collection of fables, for the Arabic translation, 

1 Benfey, p. 60. 

2 Cf. Barlaam et Joasaph , ed. Boissonade, p. 37. 
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tlie ‘Kalilali and Dimnall, , contains eighteen chapters 
instead of the five of the PaiHoitantra, and it is only 
in the fifth, the seventh, the eighth, the ninth and the 
tenth chapters that we find the same stories which 
form the five books of the Paiifcatantra in the textus 
ornatior. Even in these chapters the Arabic trans- 
lator omits stories which we find in the Sanskrit text, 
and adds others which are not to be found there. 

In this Arabic translation the story of the Brahman 
and the pot of rice runs as follows : — 

i A religious man was in the habit of receiving every 
day from the house of a merchant a certain quantity of 
butter (oil) and honey, of which, having eaten as much as 
he wanted, he put the rest into a jar, which he hung on a 
nail in a corner of the room, hoping that the jar would in 
time be filled. Now, as he was leaning back one day on 
his couch, with a stick in his hand, and the jar suspended 
over his head, he thought of the high price of butter and 
honey, and said to himself, “ I will sell what is in the jar, 
and buy with the money which I obtain for it ten goats, 
which, producing each of them a young one every five 
months, in addition to the produce of the kids as soon as 
they begin to bear, it will not be long before there is a 
large flock.” He continued to make his calculations, and 
found that he should at this rate, in the course of two years, 
have more than four hundred goats. “ At the expiration of 
this term I will buy,” said he, “ a hundred black cattle, in 
the proportion of a bull or a cow for every four goats. 
I will then purchase land, and hire workmen to plough it 
with the beasts, and put it into tillage, so that before five 
years are over I shall, no doubt, have realised a great for- 
tune by the sale of the milk which the cows will give, and 
of the produce of my land. My next business will be to 
build a magnificent house, and engagea number of servants, 
both male and female ; and, when my establishment is 
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completed, I will marry the handsomest woman I can find, 
who, in due time becoming a mother, will present me with 
an heir to my possessions, who, as he advances in age, shall 
receive the best masters that can be procured ; and, if the 
progress which he makes in learning is equal to my reason- 
able expectations, I shall be amply repaid for the pains and 
expense which I have bestowed upon him ; but if, on the 
other hand, he disappoints my hopes, the rod which I have 
here shall be the instrument with which I will make him 
feel the displeasure of a justly-offended parent.’’ At these 
words he suddenly raised the hand which held the stick 
towards the jar, and broke it, and the contents ran down 
upon his head and face. . . . ’ 1 

You will have observed the coincidences between 
the Arabic and the Sanskrit versions, but also a con- 
siderable divergence, particularly in the winding up 
of the story. The Brahman and the holy man both 
build their castles in the air ; but, while the former 
kicks his wife, the latter only chastises his son. 
How this change came to pass we cannot tell. But as 
we know now that the Arabic translation agrees in the 
main points with the Syriac , 2 we must accept the chas- 

1 Kaljla and Dimna; or> the Fables of Bidpai, translated from the 
Arabic. By the Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull, A.M. Oxford, 1819. 

8 The story as told in the old Syriac translation (p. 53) is this : 

* There was once a Magian who for his support received from the 
house of a rich man the remains of honey and oil, and also barley 
gruel. What was left he took to his house and poured it into a 
vessel which he hung on a peg above the place where he slept. 
When the vessel had become full, he, while lying in bed, lifted up 
his eyes and rejoiced in his heart, saying : “ I shall sell this vessel 
dearly, for, according to my calculation, I shall get a denar for it. 
With that*denar I shall get ten she>goats. They will have young 
ones at the right time, so that, after a lapse of five (two) years, I 
shall possess with them and their young ones more than one (four) 
hundred goats. Then I shall sell them, getting one cow for four 
goats, and thus I shall gradually become possessed of one hundred 
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tiseinent of tlie son as having been originally the cause 
of the mischief, while the changes introduced in the 
Pan&atantra and the Hitopadesa must be explained 
as intended to please the vulgar taste of a later age. 

We have thus traced our story from Sanskrit to 
Pehlevi, and from Pehlevi to Arabic ; we have fol- 
lowed it in its migrations from the hermitages of 
Indian sages to the court of the kings of Persia, and 
from thence to the residence of the powerful Khalifs 
at Bagdad. Let us recollect that the Klialif al 
Mansur, for whom the Arabic translation was made, 
was the contemporary of Abderrahman, who ruled in 
Spain, and that both were but little anterior to 
Harun al Eashid and Charlemagne. At that time, 
therefore, the way was perfectly open for these 
Eastern fables, after they had once reached Bagdad, 
to penetrate into the seats of Western learning, and 
to spread to every part of the new empire of Charle- 
magne. They may have done so, for all we know ; 
but nearly three hundred years pass before these 
fables meet us again in the literature of Europe. 
Tlie Carlovingian empire had fallen to pieces, Spain 
had been rescued from the Mohammedans, William 

cows and bulls. I shall sell some of thorn and buy land, water, 
and seed. Of the other oxen 1 shall use some for agriculture, and 
the cows for breeding. In this way I shall sell in ten (live) years 
for high prices the produce of my land and water, and the calves of 
my cows, and buy instead servants and maids, a house and furni- 
ture. Having become a rich man, I shall marry a wife of a noble 
family; she will bear me a son who will be prosperous, favoured by 
Providence, and will become the head of the family. I shall call 
him Mahpia, educate him in doctrine and study, and make him per- 
fect. But if Mahpia should be disobedient and recalcitrant, I shall 
beat him on the head with my stick.” With these words he raised 
his stick and hit the pot so that it broke, and honey and oil poured 
down on his head, while the rest was wasted,’ 
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the Conqueror had landed in England, and the 
Crusades had begun to turn the thoughts of Europe 
towards the East, when, about the year 1080, we 
hear of a Jew, of the name of Symeon, the son of 
Seth, who translated these fables from Arabic into 
Greek. He states in his preface that the book came 
originally from India, that it was brought to the King 
Chosroes of Persia, and then translated into Arabic. 
His own translation into Greek must have been made 
from an Arabic MS. of the 6 Kalilah and Dirnnah, 5 in 
many places more perfect, in some less perfect, than 
the one published by De Sacy. The Greek text 
has been published, though very imperfectly, under 
the title of ‘ Stephanites and Ichnelates. 3 1 Here 
our fable is told as follows (p. 337) : — 

* It is said that a beggar kept some honey and butter in 
ajar close to where he slept. One night he thus thought 
within himself : “ I shall sell this honey and butter for how - 
ever small a sum ; with it I shall buy ten goats, and these 
in five months will produce as many again. In five years 
they will become four hundred. With them I shall buy 
one hundred cows, and with them I shall cultivate, some 
land. And what with their calves and the harvests, I shall 
become rich in five years, and build a house with four 
wings , 2 ornamented with gold, and buy all kinds of servants, 

1 * Specimen Sapientiae Indorum Veterum, id est Liber Ethico- 
Politicus pervetustus, dictus Arabice Kalilah ve Dimnah, Gnnce 
Stephanites et Ichnelates, nunc primum Graece ex MS. Cod. 
Holsteiniano prodit cum versione Latina, opera S. G. Starkii.’ 
Berolini, 1697 ; also Athens, 1851. 

8 This expression, a four-winged house, occurs also in the 
Pahkatcmtra. As it does not occur in the Arabic text published by 
De Sacy, it is clear that Symeon must have followed another 
Arabic text in which this adjective, belonging to the Sanskrit, and no 
doubt to the Pehlevi text also, had been preserved. It does not oc- 
cur in the old Syriac translation, p. 54. 
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and marry a wife. She will give me a child, and I shall 
call him Beauty. It will be a boy, and I shall educate 
him properly ; and if I see him lazy, I shall give him such 
a flogging with this stick. . . .” With these words he took 
a stick that was near him, struck the jar, and broke it, so 
that the honey and milk ran down on his beard. 1 2 

This Greek translation might, no doubt, have 
reached La Fontaine ; but as the French poet was 
not a great scholar, least of all a reader of Greek 
MSS., and as the fables of Symeon Seth were not 
published till 1697, we must look for other channels 
through which the old fable was carried along from 
East to West. 

There is, first of all, an Italian translation of the 
‘ Stephanites and Ichnelates,’ which was published 
at Ferrara in 1583. 1 The title is, ‘Del governo 
de’ regni. Sotto morali esempi di animali ragionanti 
tra loro. Tratti prim a di lingua Indiana in Agarena 
da Lelo Demno Saraceno. Et poi dalT Agarena 
nella Greca da Simeone Setto, philosopho Antio- 
clieno. Et hora tradotti di Greco in Italiano. 5 2 This 
translation is supposed to have been the work of 
Giulio ISTuti. 

There is, besides, a Latin translation, or rather a 
free rendering of the Greek translation, after a MS. 
of Leo Allatius,by the learned Jesuit, Petrus Possinus, 
which was published at Rome in 1666. 3 This may 
have been, and, according to some authorities, has 
really been one of the sources from which La Fontaine 
drew his inspirations. But though La Fontaine may 

1 Note C, p. 479. 

2 This Italian translation has been edited by Teza, Bologna, 1872. 

* Note D, p. 480. 

YOL. IV. F f 
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have consulted this work for other fables, I do not 
think that he took from it the fable of Perrette and 
the milk-pail. 

The fact is, these fables had found several other 
channels through which, as early as the thirteenth 
century, they reached the literary market of Europe, 
and became familiar as household words, at least 
among the higher and educated classes. We shall 
follow the course of some of these channels. First, 
then, a learned Jew, whose name seems to have been 
Joel, translated our fables from Arabic into Hebrew 
(1250?). 3 - His work has been preserved in one MS. 
at Paris, but has not yet been published, except the 
tenth book, which was communicated by Dr. Neu- 
bauer to Benfey’s journal, 4 Orient und Occident 9 
(vol. i. p. 658). This Hebrew translation was trans- 
lated by another converted Jew, Johannes of Capua, 
into Latin. His translation was finished between 
1263-1278, and, under the title of ‘Direetorium 
humanse vitse,’ it became very soon a popular work 
with the select reading public of the thirteenth 
century. 1 2 In the c Directorium,’ and in Joel’s trans- 
lation, the name of Sendebar is substituted for that 
of Bidpay. The ‘Directorium’ was translated (though 
not from the printed edition) 3 into German at the 
command of Eberhard, the great Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, 4 and both the Latin text and the German 
translation occur, in repeated editions, among the 
rare books printed between 1480 and the end of the 

1 Jour. As. 1882, p. 547. fl Note E, p. 481. 

5 Benfey, Orient und Occident vol, i, pp. 150, 161 seq., and 

Einleitung, p. L, note. 

* Note F, p. 482. 
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fifteenth century. 1 A Spanish translation, founded 
both on the German and the Latin texts, appeared 
at Burgos in 1493 ; 2 and from these different sources 
flowed in the sixteenth century the Italian renderings 
of Firenzuola (1548) 3 and Doni (1552). 4 As these 
Italian translations were repeated in French 5 and 
English, before the end of the sixteenth century, 
they might no doubt have supplied La Fontaine with 
subjects for his fables. 

But, as far as we know, it was a third channel 
that really brought the Indian fable to the imme- 
diate notice of the French poet. A Persian poet, of 
the name of Nasr Allah, translated the work of 
Abdallah ibn Almokaffa into Persian about 1150. 

1 Benfey, Orient und Occident , vol. i. p. 138. The German* 
translation has been published by Holland, Stuttgart, I860. 

2 Benfey, Orient und Occident , vol. i. p. 601. Its title is: 

* Exemplar io contra los enganos ypeligros del mundo,’ibid. pp. 167, 1 08. 

* Discvrsi degli animali , di Messer Agnolo Firenzuola , in Prose 
di M. A. F. (Fiorenza, 1548.) 

4 La Mo7'al Filosojjhia del Doni, tratta da gli antichi scrittori. 
Vinegia, 1562. 

Trattati diver si di Sendebar Indiano, filosojpho morale . Vinegia, 
1652. 

P. 65. Trattato Quarto. 

A woman tells her husband to wait till her son is born, and says : 

• Stava uno Bomito domestico ne i monti di Brianza a far peni- 
tenza e teneva alcune cassette d’ api per suo spasso, e di quelle a 
suoi tempi ne cavava il Mele, e di quello ne vendeva alcuna parte tal 
volta per i suoi besogni. Avenne che un’ anno ne fu una gran 
carestia, e egli attendeva a conservarlo, e ogni giorno lo guardava 
mille volte, e gli pareva cent’ anni ogni hora, che egli indugiava a 
empierlo di Mele,’ etc. 

4 ‘ Le plaisant efc fac6tieux discours des animaux, novellement 
traduict de tuscan en fran^is,’ Lyon, 1566, par Gabriel Cottier. 

* Deux livres de filosofie f abuleuse, le premier pris des discours 
de M. Ange Firenzuola, le second extraict des traictez de Sandebar 
indien, par Pierre de La Bivey.’ Lyon, 1579. 

The second book is a translation of the second part of Doni’s 
File Sofia morale . 


f f a 
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This Persian translation was enlarged in the fifteenth 
century by another Persian poet, Husain ben Ali 
called el Yaez, under the title of * Anvari Suhaili. 5 1 
This name will be familiar to many members of the 
Indian Civil Service, as being one of the old Hailey- 
bury class-books which had to be construed by all 
who wished to gain high honours in Persian. This 
work, or at least the first books of it, were translated 
into French by David Sahid of Ispahan, and pub- 
lished at Paris in 1644, under the title of 6 Livre des 
Lumieres, ou la Conduite des Eois, compost par le 
Sage Pilpay, Indien. 5 This translation, we know, 
fell into the hands of La Fontaine ; and a number of 
his most charming fables were certainly borrowed 
from it. 

But Perrette with the milk-pail has not yet ar- 
rived at the end of her journey, for if we look at the 
‘ Livre des Lumieres, 5 as published at Paris, we find 
neither the milkmaid nor her prototype, the Brah- 
man who kicks his wife, or the religious man who 
flogs his boy. That story occurs in the later chapters, 
which were left out in the French translation; and 
La Fontaine, therefore, must have met with his 
model elsewhere. 

Rem ember that in all our wanderings we have 
not yet found the milkmaid, but only the Brahman 
or the religious man. What we want to know is who 
first brought about this metamorphosis. 

No doubt La Fontaine was quite the man to seize 

1 The Anva/r-i Suhaili , or the Lights of Canopus , being the 
Persian version of the Fables of Pilpay, or the Book, Kalilah and 
JJamnah , rendered into Persian by Husain Vd’iz U’l-K&shifi, literally 
translated by E. 13. Eastwick. Hertford, 1854. 
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on any jewel wliicli was contained in the Oriental 
fables, to remove the cumbersome and foreign-looking 
setting, and then to place the principal figure in 
that pretty frame in which most of us have first 
become acquainted with it. But in this case the 
charmer’s wand did not belong to La Fontaine, but 
to some forgotten worthy, whose very name it will 
be difficult to fix upon with certainty. 

We have, as yet, traced three streams only, all 
starting from the Arabic translation of Abdallah 
ibn Almokaffa, one in the eleventh, another in the 
twelfth, a third in the thirteenth century, all reach- 
ing Europe, some touching the very steps of the 
throne of Louis XIV., yet none of them carrying the 
leaf which contained the story of ‘ Perrette,’ or of 
the * Brahman,’ to the threshold of La Fontaine’s 
home. We must, therefore, try again. 

After the conquest of Spain by the Mohamme- 
dans, Arabic literature had found a new home in 
Western Europe, and among the numerous works 
translated from Arabic into Latin or Spanish, we find 
towards the end of the thirteenth century (1289) a 
Spanish translation of our fables, called ‘ Calila 6 
Dymna, 5 1 sometimes ascribed to King Alfonso the 
Wise. In this the name of the philosopher is changed 
from Bidpai to Bundobel. This, or another transla- 
tion from Arabic, was turned into Latin verse by 
Raimond de Beziers in 1313 (not published). 

Lastly, we find in the same century another trans- 
lation from Arabic straight into Latin verse, by Baldo, 
which became known under the name of 6 iEsopus 
alter. 5 2 


1 Note G, p. 483. 


2 Note H, p 484. 
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From these frequent translations, and transla- 
tions of translations, in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, we see quite clearly that these 
Indian fables were extremely popular, and were, in 
fact, more widely read in Europe than the Bible, or 
any other book. They were not only read in trans- 
lations, but having been introduced into sermons , 1 
homilies, and works on morality, they were improved 
upon, acclimatised, localised, moralised, till at last 
it is almost impossible to recognise their Oriental 
features under their homely disguises. 

I shall give you one instance only. 

Rabelais, in his 4 Gargantua/ gives a long descrip- 
tion how a man might conquer the whole world. 
At the end of this dialogue, which was meant as a 
satire on Charles V., we read : — 

4 There was there present at that time an old gentleman 
well experienced in the wars, a stern soldier, and who had 
been in many great hazards, named Eohepliron, who, hear- 
ing this discourse, said : 44 J’ay grand pour que toute ceste 
enterprise sera semblable a la farce du pot au laid duquel 
un cordavanier se faisoit riche par resverie, puis le pot 
casso, n’eut de quoy disner.” * 

This is clearly our story, only the Brahman has, 
as yet, been changed into a shoemaker only, and the 
pot of rice or the jar of butter and honey into a 
pitcher of milk. Now it is perfectly true that if a 
writer of the fifteenth century changed the Brahman 
into a shoemaker, La Fontaine might, with the same 
right, have replaced the Brahman by his milkmaid. 
Knowing that the story was current, was, in fact, 
common property in the fifteenth century, nay, even 
1 Note I* p. 487. 
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at a much earlier date, we might really be satisfied 
after having brought the germs of Perrette within 
easy reach of La Fontaine. But, fortunately, we can 
make at least one step further, a step of about two 
centuries. This step backwards brings us to the 
thirteenth century, and there we find our old Indian 
friend again, and this time really changed into a 
milkmaid. The book I refer to is written in Latin, 
and calle 1 6 Dialogus Greaturarum optime moralizatus;* 
in English, the ‘Dialogue of Creatures moralised.’ 
It was a book intended to teach the principles of 
Christian morality by examples taken from ancient 
fables. It was evidently a most successful book, and 
was translated into several modern languages. There 
is an old translation of it in English, first printed by 
Pastel!, 1 and afterwards repeated in 1816. I shall 
read you from it the fable in which, as far as I can 
find, the milkmaid appears for the first time on the 
stage, surrounded already by much of that scenery 
which, four hundred years later, received its last 
touches at the hand of La Fontaine. 

4 Dialogo C. (p. ccxxiii.) For as it is but madness© to 
trust to rnoclie in surete, bo it is but foly to hope to moche 
of vanyteys, for vayne be all erthly thinges longynge to 
men, as sayth Davyd, Psal. xciiii : Wher of it is tolde in 
fablys that a lady uppon a tyme delyvered to her may den 
a galon of myllce to sell at a cite, and by the way, as she 
sate and restid her by a dyche side, she began to thinke 
that with the money of the mylke she wold bye an henne, 

1 ‘ Dialogues of Creatures moralysed,, sm. 4to, circ. 1517. It is 
generally attributed to the press of John Rastell, but the opinion 
of Mr. Haslewood, in his preface to the reprint of 1816, that the 
book was printed on the Continent, is perhaps the correct one.’ 
(Quaritch’s Catalogue t July 1870.) 
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the which shulde bringe forth ckekyns, and when they 
were growyn to hennys she wolde sell them and by piggis, 
and eschaunge them in to shepe, and the sliepe in to oxen, 
and so whan she was come to richesse she sholdo be maried 
right worshipfnlly unto some worthy man, and thus she 
reioycid. And whan she was thus mervelously comfortid 
and ravisshed inwardly in her secrete solace, thinkynge 
with ho we greate ioye she shuld be ledde towarde the 
chirche with her kusbond on horsebacke, she sayde to her 
self: “ Goo we, goo we.” Sodaynlye she smote the ground 
with her fote, myndynge to spurre the horse, but her fote 
slypped, and she fell in the dyclie, and there lay all her 
mylke, and so she was farre from her purpose, and never 
had that she hopid to have.* 1 

Here we have arrived at the end of our journey. 
It has been a long journey across fifteen or twenty 
centuries, and I am afraid our following Perrette 
from country to country, and from language to lan- 
guage, may have tired some of my hearers. I 
shall, therefore, not attempt to fill the gap that 
divides the fable of the thirteenth century from La 
Fontaine. Suffice it to say, that the milkmaid, 
having once taken the place of the Brahman, main- 

1 The Latin text is more simple : 4 Unde cum quedam domine 
dedisset ancille sue lac ut venderet et lac portaret ad urbem juxta 
fossatum cogitare cepit quod de pcio lactis emerit gallinam quae 
faceret pullos quos auctos in gallinas venderet et poreellos emeret 
eosque mutaret in oves et ipsas in boves. Sic que ditata contra- 
heret cum aliquo nobili et sic gloriabatur. Et cum sic gloriaretur 
et cogitaret cum quanta gloria duceretur ad ilium virum super 
equum dicendo gio gio cepit pede percutere terram quasi pungeret 
equum calcaribus. Sod tunc lubricatus est pes ejus et cecidit in 
fossatum effundendo lac. Sic enim non habuit quod se adepturam 
sperabat .’ — Dialogue Creaturarum optime moralizatve (ascribed to 
Nicolaus Pergaminus, supposed to have lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury). He quotes Elynandus, in Gestis Itomanorum. First edition, 
per Gerardum Leeu in oppido Goudensi inceptum j munere Dei 
hnitus est, Anno Domini, 1480. 
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tained it against all comers. We find her as Dona 
Truhana, in the famous 6 Conde Lucanor/ the work 
of the Infante Don Juan Manuel, 1 who died in 1347, 
the grandson of St. Ferdinand, the nephew of Alfonso 
the Wise, though himself not a king, yet more 
powerful than a king ; renowned both by his Sword 
and by his pen, and possibly not ignorant of Arabic, 
the language of his enemies. We find her again in 
the * Contes et Nouvelles of Bonaventure desPeriers,’ 2 
published in the sixteenth century, a book which we 
know that La Fontaine was well acquainted with. 
We find her after La Fontaine in all the languages 
of Europe. 3 

You see now before your eyes the bridge on which 
our fables came to us from East to West. The same 
bridge which brought us Perrette brought us hun- 
dreds of fables, all originally sprung up in India, 
many of them carefully collected by Buddhist priests, 
and preserved in their sacred canon, afterwards 
handed on to the Brahmanic writers of a later age, 
carried by Barzoi from India to the court of Persia, 
then to the courts of the Khalifs at Bagdad and 
Cordova, and of the emperors at Constantinople. 
Some of them, no doubt, perished on their journey, 
others were mixed up together, others were changed 
till we should hardly know them again. Still, if you 
once know the eventful journey of Perrette, you 

1 Note K, p. 488. 2 Note L, p. 488. 

1 My learned German translator, Dr. Felix Liebrecbt, says in a 
note : * Other books in which our story appears before La Fontaine 
are Esopii*, by Burkhard Waldis, ed. H. Kurz, Leipzig, 1862 ; ii. 177 ; 
Note to Des Bettlers Kanfmanmchaft ; and Oesterley in Kirchoif’s 

Wendunmuth , v. 44, note to i. 171, ‘Vergebener Ansehlag reicli 
zu worden’ {Bibl. des liter, Vereins su Stuttg. No. 99;. 
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know the journey of all the other fables that belong 
to this Indian cycle. Few of them have gone 
through so many changes, few of them have found 
so many friends, whether in the courts of kings or 
in the huts of beggars. Few of them have been to 
places where Perrette has not also been. This is 
why I selected her and her passage through the 
world as the best illustration of a subject which 
otherwise would require a whole course of lectures 
to do it justice. 

But though our fable represents one large class 
or cluster of fables, it does not represent all. There 
were several collections, besides the Buddhist original 
of the Paii&atantra, which found their way from 
India to Europe. The most important among them is 
the ‘ Book of the Seven Wise Masters, or the Book 
of Sindbad/ the history of which has lately been 
written, with great learning and ingenuity, by Signor 
Comparetti . 1 

These large collections of fables and stories mark 
what may be called the high roads on which the 
literary products of the East were carried to the 
West. But there are, besides these high roads, some 
smaller, less trodden paths on which single fables, 
sometimes mere proverbs, similes, or metaphors, 
have come to us from India, from Persepolis, from 
Damascus and Bagdad. I have already alluded to 
the powerful influence which Arabic literature exer- 
cised on Western Europe through Spain. Again, a 
most active interchange of Eastern and Western 
ideas took place at a later time during the progress 
of the Crusades. Even the inroads of Mongolian 

1 Hiocrche intorno al IAbro di Sindibad. Milano, 186i>. 
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tribes into Kussia and the East of Europe kept up 
a literary bartering between Oriental and Occidental 
nations. 

But few would have suspected a Father of the 
Church as an importer of Eastern fables. Yet so it is. 

At the court of the same Khalif Almansur (753- 
774), where Abdallah ibn Almokaffa 1 translated the 
fables of Kalilah and Dimnah from Pehlevi into Arabic, 
there lived a Christian of the name of Sergius, who for 
many years held the high office of treasurer to the 
Khalif, He had a son to whom he gave the best 
education that could then be given, his chief tutor 
being one Cosmas, an Italian monk, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, and sold as a slave 
at Bagdad. After the death of Sergius, his son 
succeeded him for some time as chief councillor 
(7rpa)Toav/jL/3ov\os) to the Khalif Almansur. Such, 
however, had been the influence of the Italian monk 
on his pupil’s mind, that he suddenly resolved to 
retire from the world, and to devote himself to study, 
meditation, and pious works. From the monastery 
of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, this former minister of 
the Khalif issued the most learned works on theology, 
particularly his c Exposition of the Orthodox Faith.’ 
He soon became the highest authority on matters of 
dogma in the Eastern Church, and he still holds 
his place among the saints both of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. His name was Joannes, and 
from being born at Damascus, the former capital of 
the Kkalifs, he is best known in history as Joannes 
Damascenus, or St. John of Damascus. He must 
have known Arabic, and probably Persian ; but his 
1 Joh. Damascenus, 676-760. 
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mastery of Greek earned liim, later in life, the name 
of Chrysorrhoas; or Gold-flowing. He became fa- 
mous as the defender of the sacred images, and as 
the determined opponent of the Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian, about 726. It is difficult in his life to dis- 
tinguish between legend and history, but that he 
had held high office at the court of the Klialif Al- 
mansur, that he boldly opposed the iconoclastic 
policy of the Emperor Leo, and that he wrote the 
most learned theological works of his time, cannot 
be easily questioned. 

Among the works ascribed to him is a story called 
‘Barlaam and Joasaph.’ 1 Though for our own im- 
mediate purposes it would be of little consequence 
whether the book was written by Joannes Damascenus 
or by some less distinguished ecclesiastic, I must confess 
that the arguments hitherto adduced against his author- 
ship do not seem to me convincing. For it has never 
been explained why it should have been ascribed to 
Joannes Damascenus. 

1 The Greek text was first published in 1832, by Boissonade, in 
his Anecdota Grceca , vol. iv ; afterwards by Migne, Joh. Damasceni 
Opera , vol. iii. The title as given in some MSS. is : iaropia \frvxco- 
€K tt}$ kv8oT*pa$ rw v AlOioircov x<jjpas } rrjs ’Ivdwv \tyopevrjs, 7 rpbs rfy 
ayiav 1 t6\iv fX€T€V(x^ ( ^ oa *Icoavvov tov povaxov [other MSS. read, 

avyypa<puaa 7 rapcL tov ay'iov rrarpbs 1 )pwv T aravvov tov A apaa/ajvov^ 
&v8pbs t ipiov real k vapirov piovrjs tov ayiov Xa0(V h rj 6 (Bios BapXactp real 
'Iwaaatp twv doi8iptwv teal /xarcapicuv. Joannes Monachus occurs as the 
name of the author in other works of Joannes Damascenus. See 
Leo Allatius, Prolegomena, p. l., in Damasceni Opera Omnia . Ed. 
Lequien, 1748. Venice. 

At the end the author says : "Ews S8e rb tt 4pas tov 7 rapdvros \ 6 yov f 
bv Kardt 8 vvap. 1 v iptyv yfypdiprjrca, Kadks &Ki)Koa yrapa twv a\f/€vSws irapa - 
8 ^ 8 wk 6 twv pot nplwv dv 8 pwv. T4 voito 81 ypas, robs dvayivdocrKOvras re Kal 
&KOVOV Tas t)jv 8 d\yr\<nv ravrr)v } rrjs pepl8os a£tw9rjvai twv eva pe- 

( ttt](t&vtwv r<£ Kvpicp euxais real Trpeo&elais BapXahp Kal *1 wduratp twv 
/ uanaplwv it cpl &v vj 8i4\yy\(ns. See also Wiener, Jalrrbuclier , vol, lxiii* 
pp. 44-83; vol. lxxii. pp. 274-288; vol. lxxiii. pp. 176-202. 
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Tlie Jesuits did not like the book, because it was 
a religious novel. They pointed to a passage in 
which the Holy Ghost is represented as proceeding 
from the Father ‘ and the Son , 5 as incompatible with 
the creed of an Eastern ecclesiastic. That very pas- 
sage, however, has now been proved to be spurious ; 
and it should be borne in mind, besides, that the 
controversy on the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son, or from the Father 
through the Son, dates a century later than Joannes. 
The fact, again, that the author does not mention 
Mohammedanism , 1 proves nothing against the au- 
thorship of Joannes, because, as he places Barlaam and 
Joasaph in the early centuries of Christianity, he 
would have ruined his story by any allusion to 
Mohammed’s religion, then only a hundred years old. 
Besides, he had written a separate work, in which 
the relative merits of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism were discussed. The prominence given to the 
question of the worship of images shows that the 
story could not have been written much before the 
time of Joannes Damascenus, and there is nothing in 
the style of our author that could be pointed out as 
incompatible with the style of the great theologian. 
On the contrary, the author of 4 Barlaam and Joasaph 5 
quotes the same authors whom Joannes Damascenus 
quotes most frequently — e.g. Basilius and Gregorius 
Nazianzenus. And no one but Joannes could have 
taken long passages from his own works without 
saying where he borrowed them . 2 * 

1 Littr6, Journal des Sarants, 1865, p. 337. 

* The Martyrologivm Romannm (1583 A.D.), whatever its authority 

may be, states distinctly that the acts of Barlaam and Josaphat were 
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The story of ‘ Barlaam and Joasapli 9 — or, as he is 
more commonly called, Josaphat — may be told in a 
few words : ‘ A king in India, an enemy and perse- 
cutor of the Christians, has an only son. The astro- 
logers have predicted that he would embrace the 
new doctrine. His father, therefore, tries by all 
means in his power to keep him ignorant of the 
miseries of the world, and to create in him a taste 
for pleasure and enjoyment. A Christian hermit, 
however, gains access to the prince, and instructs 
him in the doctrines of the Christian religion. The 
young prince is not only baptized, but resolves to 
give up all his earthly riches ; and, after having 
converted his own father and many of his subjects, 
he follows his teacher into the desert. 5 

The real object of the book is to give a simple 
exposition of the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion. It also contains a first attempt at compa- 
rative theology, for in the course of the story there 
is a disputation on the merits of the principal reli- 
gions of the world — the Chaldsean, the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Jewish, and the Christian. But one 
of the chief attractions of this manual of Christian 
theology consisted in a number of fables and parables 
with which it is enlivened. Most of them have been 

written by Sanctus Joannes Damascenus. ‘Apud Indos Persia finiti- 
mos sanctorum Barlaam et Josaphat, quorum actus mirandos sanctus 
Joannes Damascenus conscripsit.’ See Leonis Allatii Prolegomena, 
in Joanrds Damasoeni Opera , ed. Lequien, vol. i. p. xxvi. He adds : 
Et Gennadius Patriarch a per Concil. Florent. cap. 5 : obx frrov 
Kal 6'lcodvvi\s <5 fx eyas rod Aa/xaarKov b(p6a\iJ.bs Iv BapXahjx teal 

’loj(j&<paT twv *lvhwv fiapTvpctXiyaju. Arguments against his authorship 
are given in Zotenberg and P. Meyer’s edition of B. and J., by Gui 
de CeLmbrai (Mb Hot Ju.'k des iAt. Vereins in Stuttgart , lxxv. pp, 312-314 ; 
see also ZeiUchrift der Deutsche n Morgenl. GeselUehaft , 1878, p. 684 
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traced to an Indian source. I shall mention one 
only which has found its way into almost every 
literature of the world : 1 — 

‘ A man was pursued by a unicorn, and while he tried 
to flee from it, he fell into a pit. In falling, he stretched 
out both his arms, and laid hold of a small tree that was 
growing on one side of the pit. Haying gained a firm 
footing, and holding to the tree, he fancied he was safe, 
when he saw two mice, a black and a white one, busy 
gnawing the root of the tree to which he was clinging. 
Looking down into the pit, he perceived a horrid dragon 
with his mouth wide open, ready to devour him, and when 
examining the place on which his feet rested, the heads of 
four serpents glared at him. Then he looked up, and 
observed drops of honey falling down from the tree to 
which he clung. Suddenly the unicorn, the dragon, the 
mice, and the serpents were all forgotten, and his mind 
was intent only on catching the drops of sweet honey 
trickling down from the tree.’ 

An explanation is hardly required. The unicorn is 
Death, always chasing man ; the pit is the world ; 
the small tree is man’s life, constantly gnawed by the 
black and the white mouse — i.e. by night and day ; 
the four serpents are the four elements which com- 
pose the human body ; the dragon below is meant for 
the jaws of hell. Surrounded by all these horrors, 
man is yet able to forget them all, and to think only 
of the pleasures of life, which, like a few drops of 
honey, fall into his mouth from the tree of life . 2 

1 The story of the caskets, well known from the * Merchant of 
Venice,’ occurs in Barlaam and Josaphat , though it is used there 
for a different purpose. 

2 Cf. Bsnfey, Pantsckatantra , vol. i. p. 80 ; vol. ii. p. 528 ; Lea 
Avadanas , Contes et Apologues indiens, par Stanislas Julien, i. 
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But what is still more curious is, that the author 
of ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat 5 has evidently taken his 
very hero, the Indian Prince Josaphat, from an 
Indian source. In the ‘ Lalita Yistara 5 — the life, 
though no doubt the legendary life, of Buddha — the 
father of Buddha is a king. When his son is born, 
the Brahman Asita predicts that he will rise to great 
glory, and become either a powerful king, or, re- 
nouncing the throne and embracing the life of a 
hermit, become a Buddha . 1 The great object of his 
father is to prevent this. He therefore keeps the 
young prince, when he grows up, in his garden and 
palaces, surrounded by all pleasures which might 
turn his mind from contemplation to enjoyment. 
More especially he is to know nothing of illness, old 

age, and death, which might open his eyes to the 
misery and unreality of life/* After a time, however, 
the prince receives permission to drive out and 
then follow the four drives , 2 so famous in Buddhist 
history. The places where these drives took place 
were commemorated by towers still standing in the 
time of Fa Hian’g visit to India, early in the fifth 
century after Christ, and even in the time of Hiouen 
Thsang, in the seventh century. I shall read you a 
short account of the four drives : 8 — 

‘ One day when the prince with a large retinue was 
driving through the eastern gate of the city, on the way to 
one of his parks, he met on the road an old man, broken 

pp. 132, 191 ; Qesta Roman orum , cap. 168 ; Horn ay nn Nameh, 
cap. iv. ; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologw , pp. 758-769 ; Liebrecht, 
Jahrbiicher fur Rom. und Engl. Literatur , 1860, 

1 Lalita Vtstara, ed, Calcutt. p, 126. 

* IUd. p. 225. 

• See Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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and decrepit. One could see the veins and muscles over 
the whole pf his body, his teeth chattered, he was covered 
with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able to utter hollow and 
unmelodious sounds. He was bent on his stick, and all his 
limbs and joints trembled. “Who is that man P ” said the 
prince to his coachman. “He is small and weak, his flesh 
and his blood are dried up, his muscles stick to his skin, 
his head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is wasted 
away ; leaning on his stick, he is hardly able to walk, 
stumbling at every step. Is there something peculiar in 
his family, or is this the common lot of all created beings ? ” 

* “ Sir,” replied the coachman, “that man is sinking 
under old age, his senses have become obtuse, suffering has 
destroyed his strength, and he is despised by his relations. 
He is without support, and useless ; and people have aban- 
doned him, like a dead tree in a forest. But this is not 
peculiar to his family. In every creature youth is defeated 
by old age. Your father, ^our mother, all your relations, 
all your friends, will come to the same state ; this is tho 
appointed end of all creatures .’ 9 

* “ Alas ! ” replied the prince, “ are creatures so igno- 
rant, so weak, and foolish as to be proud of the youth by 
which they are intoxicated, not seeing the old age which 
awaits them? As for me, I go away. Coachman, turn 
my chariot quickly. What have I, the future prey of old 
age — what have I to do with pleasure ? ” And the young 
prince returned to the city without going to the park. 

‘ Another time the prince was driving through the 
southern gate to his pleasure-garden, when he perceived on 
the road a man suffering from illness, parched with fever, 
his body wasted, covered with mud, without a friend, with- 
out a home, hardly able to breathe, and frightened at the 
sight of himself, and the approach of death. Having ques- 
tioned his coachman, and received from him the answer 
which he expected, the young prince said, “ Alas ! health 
is but the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering must 
take this frightful form. Where is the wise man who, after 
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having seen what he is, could any longer think of joy and 
pleasure ? ” The prince turned his chariot, and returned 
to the city. 

* A third time he was driving to his pleasure-garden 
through the western gate, when he saw a dead body on the 
road, lying on a bier and covered with a cloth. The friends 
stood about crying, sobbing, tearing their hair, covering 
their heads with dust, striking their breasts, and uttering 
wild cries. The prince, again, calling his coachman to wit- 
ness this painful scene, exclaimed, “ Oh, woe to youth, which 
must be destroyed by old age 1 Woe to health, which must 
be destroyed by so many diseases ! Woe to this life, where 
a man remains so short a time! If there were no old age, 
no disease, no death ; if these could be made captive for 
ever ! ” Then, betraying for the first time his intentions, 
the young prince said, “ Let us turn back ; I must think how 
to accomplish deliverance.” 

‘ A last meeting put an end to his hesitation. He was 
driving through the northern gate on the way to his plea- 
sure-gardens, when ho saw a mendicant, who appeared out- 
wardly calm, subdued, looking downwards, wearing with 
an air of dignity his religious vestment, and carrying an 
alms-bowl. 

‘ “ Who is that man ? ” asked the prince. 

‘ “ Sir,” replied the coachman, “ this man is one of those 
who are called Bhikshus, or mendicants. He has renounced 
all pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. Ho 
tries to conquer himself. He has become a devotee. With- 
out passion, without envy, he walks about asking for alms.” 

‘ “ This is good and well said,” replied the prince. 
“ The life of a devotee has always been praised by the wise. 
It will be my refuge, and the refuge of other creatures ; it 
will lead us to a real life, to happiness and immortality.” 

6 With these words the young prince turned his chariot, 
and returned to the city.’ 

If now we compare the story of Joannes of Damas- 

G £ % 
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cus, we find that the early life of Josaphat is exactly 
the same as that of Buddha. His father is a king, 
and after the birth of his son, an astrologer predicts 
that he will rise to glory ; not, however, in his own 
kingdom, but in a higher and better one ; in fact, 
that he will embrace the new and persecuted religion 
of the Christians. Everything is done to prevent 
this. He is kept in a beautiful palace, surrounded 
by all that is enjoyable; and great care is taken to 
keep him in ignorance of sickness, old age, and 
death. After a time, however, his father gives him 
leave to drive out. On one of his drives he sees two 
men, one maimed, the other blind. He asks what 
they are, and is told that they are suffering from 
disease. He then inquires whether all men are liable 
to disease, and whether it is known beforehand who 
will suffer from disease and who will be free ; and 
when he hears the truth, he becomes sad, and returns 
home. Another time, when he drives out, he meets 
an old man with wrinkled face and shaking legs, 
bent down, with white hair, his teeth gone, and his 
voice faltering. He asks again what all this means, 
and is told that this is what happens to all men ; 
and that no one can escape old age, and that in the 
end all men must die. Thereupon he returns home 
to meditate on death, till at last a hermit appears , 1 

1 Minayeff, Melanges Asiatignes , vi. 5, p. 684, remarks : * Accord- 
ing to a legend in the Mahdvastuoi Ya*as or Yasoda (in a less com- 
plete form to be found in Schiefner, Eine tibetische Lebensbeschrei- 
bung S dkyamunis, p. 247 ; Hardy, Manual qf Buddhism , p. 187 ; 
Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Gaudama , p. 118), a merchant ap- 
pears in Yasoda's house, the night before he has the dream which 
induces him to leave his paternal house, and proclaims to him the 
true doctrine/ 
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and opens before his eyes a higher yiew of life, as 
contained in the Gospel of Christ. 

No one, I believe, can read these two stories 
without feeling convinced that one was borrowed 
from the other ; and as Fa Hian, three hundred 
years before John of Damascus, saw the towers which 
commemorated the four drives of Buddha still stand- 
ing among the ruins of the royal city of Kapilavastu, 
it follows that the Greek father borrowed his subject 
from the Buddhist scriptures. Were it necessary, 
it would be easy to point out still more minute coin- 
cidences between the life of Josaphat and of Buddha, 
the founder of the Buddhist religion. Both in the 
end convert their royal fathers, both fight manfully 
against the assaults of the flesh and the devil, both 
are regarded as saints before they die. Possibly even 
a proper name may have been transferred from the 
sacred canon of the Buddhists to the pages of the 
Greek writer. The driver who conducts Buddha 
when he flees by night from his palace where he 
leaves his wife, his only son, and all his treasures, 
in order to devote himself to a contemplative life, 
is called Chandaka, in Burmese Sanna . 1 The friend 
and companion of Barlaam is called Zardan . 2 Keinaud 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society , vol. lii. p. 21. 

2 In some places one might almost believe that Joannes Damas- 
cenus did not only hear the story of Buddha, as he says, from the 
mouth of people who had brought it to him from India, but that he 
had before him the very text of the Lalita Vistara. Thus in the 
account of the three or four drives we find indeed that the Buddhist 
canon represents Buddha as seeing on three successive drives, first 
an old, then a sick, and at last a dying man ; while Joannes makes 
Joasaph meet two men on his first drive, one maimed, the other 
blind, and an old man, who is nearly dying, on his second drive, 
bo far there is a difference which might best be explained by ad- 
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in his ‘ Memoire sur 1’Inde/ p. 91 (1849), was the 
first, it seems, to point out that Youdasf, mentioned 
by Massondi as the founder of the Sabsean religion, 
and Youasaf, mentioned ps the founder of Buddhism 
by the author of the 6 Kitab-al-FihrisV are both 
meant for Bodhisattva, a corruption quite intelligible 
with the system of transcribing that name with Per- 
sian letters. Professor Benfey has identified Theudas, 
the sorcerer in ‘Barlaam and Joasaph,’ with the Deva- 
datta of the Buddhist scriptures. 1 

How palpable these coincidences are between the 
two stories is best shown by the fact that they were 
pointed out, independently of each other, by scholars 
in Prance, Germany, and England. I place Prance 
first, because in point of time M. Laboulaye was the 
first who called attention to it in one of his charming 
articles in the * Debats 2 A more detailed comparison 
was given by Dr. Liebrecht. 3 And, lastly, Mr. Beal, 

mitting the account given by Joannes Damascenus himself, viz. that 
the story was brought from India, and that it was simply told him 
by worthy and truthful men. But, if it was so, we have here 
another instance of the tenacity with which oral tradition is able 
to preserve the most minute points of the story. The old man is 
described by a long string of adjectives both in Greek and in 
Sanskrit, and many of them are strangely alike. The Greek y 4pwv, 
old, corresponds to the Sanskrit yir?^a; tt€tt akai<i>p.evos, aged, is 
Sanskrit vriddha ; tppiKv&p.evos rb irpSawnov, shrivelled in his face, 
is baliniAitakJya, the body covered with wrinkles; vapclpavos ras 
Kvij/xas, weak in his knees, is pravedhayamana^ sarv&nga- 
pratyangaift, trembling in all his limbs; avyuei cv<p<6s, bent, is 
kub^a; sreiroMd/ufyos, grey, is palitakesa ; iarzphp-wos robs ofiSvrat, 
toothless, is kha/idadanta; iy/ce/co/xtra \a\<vv t stammering, is 
kkurakhur&vasaktakawtf/ia. 

1 Zeitschrift der Deutsche ri Moi'gerildndischen Gesellschaft, vol, 
xxiv. p. 480. 

2 Dehats , 1859, 21 and 26 Juillet. 

* Die Quellen des Barlaam und Josaphat, in Jahrbuch fur roman . 
und engl. Litteratur , vol. ii. p. 314, 1860. 
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in his translation of the ‘ travels of Fa Ilian/ 1 called 
attention to the saine fact — viz. that the story of 
Josaphat was borrowed from the c Life of Buddha.’ 
I could mention the names of two or three scholars 
besides who happened to read the two books, and who 
could not help seeing, what was as clear as day-light, 
that Joannes Dainascenus took the principal charac- 
ter of his religious novel from the ‘ Lalita Vistara,’ 
one of the sacred books of the Buddhists; but the merit 
of having been the first belongs to M. Laboulaye. 

This fact is, no doubt, extremely curious in the 
history of literature ; but there is another fact con- 
nected with it which is more than curious, and I 
wonder that it has never been pointed out before. 
It is well known that the story of c Barlaam and 
Josaphat 5 became a most popular book during the 
Middle Ages. In the East it was translated into 
Syriac (?), Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 2 and Hebrew; 
in the West it exists in Latin, French, 3 Italian, Ger- 
man (Rudolf von Ems), English, Spanish, Bohemian, 
and Polish. As early as 1204, a King of Norway 
translated it into Icelandic, and at a later time it was 
translated by a Jesuit missionary into Tagala, the 
classical language of the Philippine Islands. But this 
is not all. Barlaam and Josaphat have actually risen 
to the rank of Saints, both in the Eastern and in the 
Western Churches. In the Eastern Church August 
26 is the saint’s day of Josaphat; in the Roman 

1 Travel s of Fah-hian and Sung- Tun , Buddhist Pilgrims , from 
China to India, (400 A.D. and 518 A.D.) Translated from the 
Chinese by Samuel Beal. London, Triibner and Co. 1869. 

2 See Brosset, Melanges Asiatiques , tom. viii. p. 538. Petersburg, 
1879. 

8 Published by Zotcuberg and P. Meyer, Stuttgart, 1864 ; see 
p. 535. 
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Martyrologium, November 27 is assigned to Barlaam 
and Josaphat. 1 

There have been from time to time misgivings 
about the historical character of these two saints. 
Leo Allatius, in his ‘ Prolegomena/ ventured to ask 
the question, whether the story of ‘Barlaam and 
Josaphat’ was more real than the ‘Cyropaedia’ of 
Xenophon, or the ‘Utopia ’ of Thomas More \ but, en 
bon Catholique , he replied, that as Barlaam and 
Josaphat were mentioned, not only in the Mensea 
of the Greek, but also in the Martyrologium of the 
Eoman Church, he could not bring himself to believe 
that their history was imaginary. Billius thought 
that to doubt the concluding words of the author, 
who says that he received the story of ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat ’ from men incapable of falsehood, would be 
to trust more in one’s own suspicions than in Chris- 
tian charity, which belie veth all things. He might 
have added that relics of Josaphat, os et pars spinae , 
exist in several Christian Churches (Kuhn, 1. c. p. 83). 
Leo Allatius admitted, indeed, that some of the speeches 
and conversations occurring in the story might be 
the work of Joannes Damascenus, because Josaphat, 
having but recently been converted, could not have 

1 Mr. Brosset, in the Melanges Asiatiques (tom. viii. p. 535), states 
that in the Greek Church November 19 is devoted to Varlaam and 
Joasaph. Since 1866 the Russian Almanacs, published by the 
Academy, call S. Varlaam a martyr, while formerly he was designated 
simply as T res- saint. St. Ioasaph is in some almanacs called King 
of India ; in one at the end of the Georgian Bible, * Son of the great 
King of India/ A learned account of the introduction of Barlaam 
and Josaphat into the Martyrologia and Menologia of the Western 
and Eastern Chui'ches has lately been published by M. E. Cosquin, 
La Legends des Saints Barlaam et Josaphat , Paris, 1880. See also 
Zotenberg, Notice sur le Lime de Barlaam et Joasaph , 1886 ; Hommel, 
Verhandlungen des VII. OrientaHsten Congresses , Semit. Sect., p. 163 ; 
and the excellent e^say by E Kuhn, Barlaam and Joasaph } 1893, 
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quoted so many passages from the Bible. But he 
implies that even this could be explained, because 
the Holy Ghost might have taught St. Josaphat 
what to say. At all events, Leo has no mercy for 
those 4 quibus omnia sub sanctorum nomine prodita 
male olent, quemadmodum de sanctis Georgio, Chris* 
tophoro, Hippolyto, Catarina, aliisque nusquam eos 
in rerum natura extitisse impudentissime nugantur.’ 
The Bishop of Avranches had likewise his doubts; 
but he calmed them by saying : * Non pas que je 
veuille soustenir que tout en soit supposd : il y auroit 
de la tem6rite a desavouer qu’il y ait jamais eu de 
Barlaam ni de Josaphat. Le temoignage du Martyro- 
loge, qui les met au nombre des Saints, et leur inter- 
cession que Saint Jean Damascene reclame a la fin de 
cette histoire ne permettent pas d’en douter/ 1 

With us the question as to the historical or purely 
imaginary character of Josaphat has assumed a new 
and totally different aspect. We willingly accept the 
statement of Joannes Damascenus that the story of 
6 Barlaam and Josaphat 5 was told him by men who 
came from India. We know that in India a story 
was current of a prince who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., a prince of whom it was predicted that he 
would resign the throne, and devote his life to 
meditation, in order to rise to the rank of a Buddha. 
The story tells us that his father did everything to 
prevent this ; that he kept him in a palace secluded 
from the world, surrounded by all that makes life 
enjoyable ; and that he tried to keep him in ignorance 
of sickness, old age, and death. We know from the 
same story that at last the young prince obtained 

1 Littr6, Journal des Savants, 1885, p, 337. 
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permission to drive into the country, and that, by 
meeting an old man, a sick man, and a corpse, his 
eyes were opened to the unreality of life, and the 
vanity of this life’s pleasures ; that he escaped from 
his palace, and, after defeating the assaults of all 
adversaries, became the founder of a new religion. 
This is the story, it may be the legendary story, but 
at all events the recognised story of Gautama 
S& kyamuni, best known to us under the name of 
the Buddha. 

If, then, Joannes Damascenus tells the same story, 
only putting the name of Joasaph or Josaphat, ix. 
Bodhisattva, in the place of Buddha ; if all that is 
human and personal in the life of St. Josaphat is 
taken from the ‘Lalita Vistara’ — what follows? It 
follows that, in the same sense in which La Fontaine’s 
Perrette is the Brahman of the PaTi&atantra, St. 
Josaphat is the Buddha of the Buddhist canon. It 
follows that Buddha has become a Saint in the 
Roman Church ; it follows “that, though under a 
different name, the sage of Kapilavastu, the founder 
of a religion which, whatever we may think of its 
dogma, is, in the purity of its morals, nearer to 
Christianity than any other religion, and which counts 
even now, after an existence of 2,400 years, more 
believers than any other creed, has received the 
highest honours that the Christian Church can be- 
stow. And whatever we may think of the sanctity 
of saints, let those who doubt the right of Buddha to 
a place among them read the story of his life, as it 
is told in the Buddhist canon. If he lived the life 
which is there described, few saints have a better 
claim to the title than Buddha ; and no one either 
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in tlie Greek or in the Roman Church need be 
ashamed of having paid to Buddha’s memory the 
honour that was intended for St. Josaphat, the prince, 
the hermit, and the saint. 

History, here as elsewhere, is stranger than fiction; 
and a kind fairy, whom men call Chance, has here, as 
elsewhere, remedied the ingratitude and injustice of 
the world. 



APPENDIX. 

I am enabled to add here a short account of an import- 
ant discovery made by Professor Benfey with regard to 
the Syriac translation of our Collection of Fables. Doubts 
had been expressed by Sylvestre de Sacy and others, as 
to the existence of this translation, which was mentioned 
for the first time in Ebedjesu’s 1 catalogue of Syriac writers, 
published by Abraham Ecchellensis, and again (1725) by 
Assemani (‘ Biblioth. Orient/ tom. iii. part i. p. 219). 
M. Renan, 2 on the contrary, had shown that the title of 
this translation, as transmitted to us, Kalilag and Dam- 
nag,* was a guarantee of its historical authenticity. As 
a final k in Pehlvi becomes h in modern Persian, a title 
such as ‘ Kalilag and Damnag,* answering to‘ Kalilak and 
Damnak * in Pehlvi, 3 in Sanskrit ‘ Karaiaka and Damanaka,’ 
could only have been borrowed from the Persian, before 
the Mohammedan era. Now that the interesting researches 
of Professor Benfey on this subject have been rewarded 
by the happy discovery of a Syriac translation, there re- 
mains but one point to be cleared up, viz. whether this is 
really the translation made by Bud Periodeutes (Visitator), 
and whether this same translation was made, as Ebedjesu 
affirms, from the Indian text, or, as M. Renan supposes, 
from a Pehlvi version. I insert the account which Pro- 

1 Ebedjesu was Bishop of Soba or Nisibis, and died 1318. 

2 See Benfey, Kalilag und Bamnag , Einleitung, p. xiii ; Jowmal 
Asiatique , 1856, p. 250. 

3 Haug, Essay on Pahlam , p. 117, in An old PahlavU-Pazand Glossary , 
Bombay, 1870. 
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lessor Benfey himself gave of his discovery in the Sup- 
plement to the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung 9 of July 12, 1871, 
and I may add that both text and translation are nearly 
ready for publication (1875), 

The oldest MS. of the Pankatantra . 

Gottingen, July 6, 1871. 

The account I am about to give will recall the novel of 
our celebrated compatriot Frey tag (‘ Die verlorene Hand- 
scbriffc,’ or ‘ The Lost MS.’), but with this essential differ- 
ence, that we are not here treating of a creation of the 
imagination, but of a real fact ; not of the MS. of a work 
of which many other copies exist, but of an unique speci- 
men ; in short, of the MS. of a work which, on the faith 
of one single mention, was believed to have been composed 
thirteen centuries ago. This mention, however, appeared 
to many critical scholars so untrustworthy, that they 
looked upon it as the mere result of confusion. Another 
most important difference is, that this search, which has 
lasted three years, has been followed by the happiest 
results : it has brought to light a MS. which, even in this 
century, rich in important discoveries, deserves to be 
ranked as of the highest value. We have acquired in 
this MS. the oldest specimen preserved to our days of a 
work, which, as translated into various languages, has 
been more widely disseminated and has had a greater in- 
fluence on the development of civilisation than any other 
work, excepting the Bible. 

But to the point. 

Through the researches, which I have published in my 
edition of the Pankatantra, 1 it is known that, about the 

1 Pankatantra ; 1 Fiinf Bucher indischer Fabeln, Marchen und 
Erzahlungen. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen,' 2 Theile, Leipzig, 1859 ; and particularly in the first 
part the introduction called ‘ Ueber das Indische Grundwerk, und 
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sixth century of our era, a work existed in India, which 
treated of deep political questions under the form of 
fables, in which the actors were animals. It contained 
various chapters, but these subdivisions were not, as had 
been hitherto believed, eleven to thirteen in number, but, 
as the MS. just found shows most clearly, there were at 
least twelve, perhaps thirteen or fourteen. 1 This work was 
afterwards entirely altered in India; five of its divisions 
were separated, and much enlarged, whilst the remaining 
ones were entirely set aside. This apparently curtailed 
but really enlarged edition of the old work, is the Sanskrit 
book so well known as the Paii&atantra, 4 The Five 
Books.* It soon took the place, on its native soil, of the 
oM work, causing the irreparable loss of the latter in 
India. 

But before this change of the old work had been 
effected in its own land, it had, in the first half of the 
sixth century, been carried to Persia, and translated 
into Pehlevi under King Khosru Nushirvan (531-579). 
According to the researches which I have described in 
my book already quoted, the results of which are fully 
confirmed by the newly discovered MS., it cannot be 
doubted that, if this translation had been preserved, we 
should have in it, a faithful reproduction of the original 
Indian work, from which, by various modifications, the 
Pa/Uratantra is derived. But unfortunately this Pehlevi 
translation, like its Indian original, is irretrievably lost. 

But it is known to have been translated into Arabic in 
the eighth century by a native of Persia, by name Abdallah 
ibn Almokaffa (d. 760), who had embraced Islamisra, and 
it acquired, partly in this language, partly in translations 
and retranslations from it (apart from the recensions in 
India, which penetrated to East, North, and South Asia), 

dessen Ausfliisse, so wie iiber die Quellen und die Verbreitung des 
Inhalts derselben.* 

1 Pvofessor Benfey has since shown that the Buddhist original 
consisted of thirteen divisions. 
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that extensive circulation which has cansed it to exercise 
the greatest influence on civilisation in Western Asia, and 
throughout Europe. 

Besides this translation into Pehlevi, there was, ac- 
cording to one account, another, also of the sixth century, 
into Syriac. This account we owe to a Nestorian writer, 
who lived in the thirteenth century. He mentions in his 
catalogue of authors 1 a certain Bud Periodeutes, who 
probably about 570 had to inspect the Nestorian com- 
munities in Persia and India, and who says that, in ad- 
dition to other books which he names, 4 he translated the 
book “ Kalilag and Damnag ” from the Indian.* 

Until three years ago, not the faintest trace of this old 
Syrian translation was to be found, and the celebrated 
orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, in the historical memoir 
which he prefixed to his edition of the Arabic translation, 
‘ Kalilah and Dimnah * (Paris, 1816), thought himself jus- 
tified in seeing in this mention a mere confusion between 
Barzbi, the Pehlevi translator, and a Nestorian monk. 

The first trace of this Syriac version was found in May, 
1868. On the sixth of that month, Professor Bickell of 
Munster, the diligent promoter of Syrian philology, wrote 
to tell me that he had heard from a Syrian Archdeacon 
from Urumia, Jochann&n bar Babisch, who had visited 
Munster in the spring to collect alms, and had returned 
there again in May, that, sometime previously, several 
Chaldean priests who had been visiting the Christians of 
St. Thomas in India, had brought back with them some 
copies of this Syriac translation, and had given them to 
the catholic patriarch in Elkosh (near Mossul). He had 
received one of these. 

Though the news appeared so unbelievable, and the 
character of the Syrian priest little calculated to inspire 
confidence in his statements, it still seemed to me of snf- 

1 Of/ Assemani, Biblioth. Chient. iii. 1. 220, and Renan, in the 
Journal Asiatiquc, Cinq, S6rie, t. vii. 1856, p. 251, 
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ficient importance for me to ask my friends to make furthei 
inquiries in India, where other copies might be supposed to 
be still in existence. Even were the result but a decided ne- 
gative, it would be a gain to science. These inquiries had 
no effect in proving the truth of the Archdeacon’s as- 
sertions ; but, at the same time, they did not disprove 
them. It would of course have been more natural to make 
inquiries among the Syrians. But from want of friends 
and from other causes, which I shall mention farther on, I 
could hardly hope for any certain results, and least of all, 
that if the MS. really existed, I could obtain it, or a copy 
of it. 

The track thus appeared to be lost, and not possible to 
be followed up, when, after the lapse of nearly two years, 
Professor Bickell, in a letter of Eebruary 22, 1870, drew 
my attention to the fact that the Chaldean Patriarch, 
Jussuf Audo, who, according to Jochannan bar Babisck, 
was in possession of that translation, was now in Rome, as 
member of the Council summoned by the Pope. 

Through Dr. Scholl of Weimar, then in Rome, and an 
Italian savant, Signor Ignazio Guidi, I was put into com- 
munication with the Patriarch, and with another Chaldean 
priest, Bishop Qajjat, and received communications, the 
latest of June 11, 1870, which indeed proved the informa- 
tion of Jochannan bar Babisch to be entirely untrust- 
worthy; but at the same time pointed to the probable 
existence of a MS. of the Syriac translation in Mardin. 

I did not wait for the last letters, which might have 
saved the discoverer much trouble, but might also have 
frustrated the whole inquiry ; but, as soon as I had learnt 
the place where the MS. might be, I wrote, May 6, 1870,, 
exactly two years after the first trace of the MS. had been 
brought to light, to my former pupil and friend, Dr. Albert 
Socin of Basle, who was then in Asia on a scientific ex- 
pedition, begging him to make the most careful inquiries 
in Mardin about this MS., and especially to satisfy himself 
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whether it had been derived from the Arabic translation, 
or was independent of and older than the latter. We will 
let Dr. Socin, the discoverer of the MS., tell us himself of 
his efforts and their results. * I received your letter of 
May 6, 1870, a few days ago, by Bagdad and Mossul, at 
Yacho on the Chab6ras. You say that you had heard that 
the book was in the library at Mardin. I must own that 
I doubted seriously the truth of the information, for 
oriental Christians always say that they possess every pos- 
sible book, whilst in reality they have but few. I found 
this on my journey through the “ Christian Mountain,’ ’ the 
Tur el’ ’Abedin, where I visited many places and mon- 
asteries but little known. I only saw Bibles in Estrangelo 
character, which were of value, nowhere profane books ; 
but the people are so fanatical, and watch their books so 
closely, that it is very difficult to get sight of anything; 
and one has to keep them in good humour. Except after a 
long sojourn, and with the aid of bribery, there can never 
be any thought of buying anything from a monastic 
library. Arrived in Mardin, I set myself to discover the 
book. I naturally passed by all Moslem libraries, as 
Syriac books only exist among the Christians. I settled 
at first that the library in question could only be the 
Jacobite Cloister, “ Der ez Zaferan,” the most important 
centre of the Christians of Mardin. I therefore sent to 
the Patriarch of Diarbekir for most particular intro- 
ductions, and started for “Der ez Z&feran,” which lies in 
the mountains, five and a half hours from Mardin. Tho 
recommendations opened the library to me. I looked 
through 400 volumes, without finding anything ; there was 
not much of any value. On my return to Mardin, I 
questioned people right and left ; no one knew anything 
about it. At length I summoned up courage one day, and 
went to the Chaldean monastery. The different sects in 
Mardin ar© most bitter against each other, and as I 
unfortunately lodged in the house of an American mis- 
vol. iv. ii h 
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sionary, it was very difficult for me to gain access to these 
Catholics, who were unknown to me. Luckily my servant 
was a Catholic, and could state that I had no proselytising 
schemes. After a time I asked about their books. Missals 
and Gospels were placed before me. I asked if they had any 
books of fables. “ Yes, there was one there.” After a long 
search in the dust, it was found and brought to me. I 
opened it, and saw at the first glance, in red letters, “ Kalilag 
and Damnag,” with the old termination g, which proved 
to me that the work was not translated from the Arabic 
“ Kalilah ve Dimnah.” You may be certain that I did not 
show what I felt. I soon laid the book quietly down. I had 
indeed before asked the monk specially for “ Kalilah and 
Dimnah,” and with some persistency, before I inquired 
generally for books of fables ; but he had not the faintest 
suspicion that the book before him was the one so eagerly 
sought after. After about a week or ten days, in order 
to arouse no suspicion, I sent a trustworthy man to borrow 
the book ; but he was asked at once if it were for the 
“ Frengi den Prot ” (Protestant), and my confidant was so 
good as to deny it, “ No, it was for himself.’ ’ I then ex- 
amined the book more carefully. Having it safely in my 
possession, I was not alarmed at the idea of a little hubbub. 
I therefore made inquiries, but in all secrecy, whether they 
would sell it. “ No, never,” was the answer I expected 
and received, and the idea that I had borrowed it for my- 
self was revived. I therefore began to have a copy made. 
But I was obliged to leave Mardin and even the neigh- 
bouring Diarbekir, before I received the copy. In Mardin 
itself the return of the book was loudly demanded, as soon 
as they knew I was having it copied. I was indeed de- 
lighted when, through the kindness of friends, post tot dis - 
crimina rerum I received the book at Aleppo.’ 

So far writes my friend, the fortunate discoverer, who, 
as early as the nineteenth of August 1870, announced in a 
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letter the happy recovery of the book. On April 20, 1871, 
he kindly sent it to me from Basle. 

This is not the place to descant on the high importance 
of this discovery. It is only necessary to add that there is 
not the least doubt that it has put us in jfossession of the 
old Syriac translation, of which Ebedjesu speaks. There 
is only one question still to be settled, whether it is derived 
direct from the Indian, or through the Pehlvi translation ? 
In either case it is the oldest preserved rendering of the 
original, now lost in India, and therefore of priceless value. 

The fuller treatment of this and other questions^ which 
spring from this discovery, will find a place in the edition 
of the text, with translation and commentary, which Pro- 
fessor Bickell is preparing in concert with Dr. Hoffmann 
and myself. 

Theodor Benfey. 


SECOND APPENDIX. 

(Sept. 1880.) 

Both the old Syriac text and a Herman translation of it 
have since been published by Professor Bickell (s.t. ‘ Kalilag 
und Damnag,’ Leipzig, 1876), and Professor Benfey, in an 
elaborate Introduction to this work, has again most fully 
shown the importance of this Syriac translation in its bear- 
ing on the early migration of Buddhist fables from India 
to Europe. He holds, however, that the Syriac translation 
was not made direct from Sanskrit, or, as the Syriac cata- 
logue stated, from the Indian, but from the Pehlevi transla- 
tion, and he produces strong evidence in support of that 
opinion (pp. xxxi seq .). He believes that the Pehlevi was 
a faithful rendering of the Sanskrit original, and that the 
Syriac translation from the Pehlevi was likewise, in its origi- 
nal form, a close imitation of Barzoi’s work, but that it 

H h % 
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Buffered many changes before it reached us in the form in 
which we now have it. He therefore concludes that the 
Syriac, both when it stands alone and when it agrees with 
the Arabic translation or any of its descendants, represents 
the Pehlevi, ancf most likely also the Sanskrit original, while 
whenever the Arabic translation and its descendants differ 
from the Syriac, they may be supposed to have been in- 
fluenced by Abdallah ibn Almokaffa, or later translators, 
unless the contrary can be distinctly proved by a reference 
to Sanskrit or Pali stories which we still possess (p. cv). 
He ha^ pointed out that several alterations in the Arabic 
translation may be attributed to the religious scruples of 
Abdallah ibn Almokaffa, who was a Persian by birth, and anx- 
ious to avoid anything that could give offence to his zealous 
and suspicious co-religionists. In the same manner in which 
the traces of the strongly marked Buddhist character of the 
original vanished under the hands of the Brahmanie com- 
pilers of the Pa?l&atantra, many features of the original 
stories that might seem objectionable or unintelligible to 
Mohammedan readers, were silently removed by Abdallah 
ibn Almokaffa and his various copyists, editors, and trans- 
lators. But there are other changes, too, which can only 
be attributed to the literary tastes of the various translators. 
We shall give one instance. 1 In the Pa^Zjatantra, v. 109, 
we read : — 

4 A mouse, though born in the house, must be killed, 
because it does mischief. 

4 A cat is asked for from elsewhere, and paid for, be- 
cause it is useful/ 

In the Arabic translation (Guidi’s Codd. F. and V.), in- 
stead of the cat we find the falcon ; in the Directorium , nisus , 
sparrow-hawk ; in the Stephanites , Upal ; in the Old Spa- 
nish translation, azor. It was natural to suppose that, as 
the cat occurred in the Paw&atantra, the Arabic translator 
had changed the cat into a falcon, particularly as falconry 
1 Benfey, Einlcitung, p. cviii. 
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was a favourite amusement among Persians and Arabs. 
But the Syriac translation gives an entirely new aspect to 
the matter. The old Syriac version has: — 

‘ Mice, though bred in the house, are killed on account 
of their mischievousness, but falcons are caught on account 
of their usefulness, and carried on the hand.* 

This leaves no doubt that, in the Buddhist original, the 
falcon, not the cat, was the simile used — a simile far more 
appropriate, as Professor Benfey shows, to the purpose 
than that of the cat. For what has to be illustrated is that 
the son of an old minister is not favoured by a king simply 
on account of his birth, but only if he prove himself useful, 
a stranger being quite as welcome, if his services should bo 
more efficient. The enmity, therefore, between the mouse 
and the cat was nothing to the point, nay, the simile was 
actually spoiled by the cat, for, like the mice, most cats 
also are born and bred in the house, while a falcon has 
first to be caught, and may therefore well be represented 
as a stranger. The cat, therefore, was a later thought, and 
by no means an improvement. Nay, it would be curious to 
inquire whether, at the time when the Buddhist original 
was compiled, cats, as the enemies of mice, were known in 
India, while falconry is well attested in India as early as 
Panin i, iv. 2, 58 ; vi. 3, 71. 

The state of the case, therefore, so far as we know at 
present, is this : A Buddhist work in thirteen chapters 
was translated into Pehlevi by Barzoi, in the sixth century. 

This translation, now lost, was a very few years later 
turned into Syriac. This translation has lately been dis- 
covered, and represents the earliest form of the original 
now within our reach. 

Two hundred years later the Pehlevi text was again 
translated into Arabic by Abdullah ibn Almokaffa, s. t. 

‘ Kalilah ve Dimnah,’ which became in turn the fountain 
from which all other Oriental and European renderings 
were derived, with the exception of the Sanskrit text, the 
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Pa^fcatantra. This was an arrangement of the original 
Buddhist work in thirteen chapters, carried out by Brah- 
manic writers, who, after removing what seemed to them ob- 
jectionable, produced a work in five books, the Pait&a- 
tantra, which became widely spread in India. The relation 
of these three principal texts, the Syriac ‘Kalilag and 
Damnag/ the Arabic ‘ Kalilab and Dimnah,* and the Sans- 
krit Pan&atantra may be seen from the following table : — 

Kalilah and Dimnah. Pa^atantra. Kaltlag and Damnag. 


1 (Life of Burzuyeh) 
2-4 (Introduction) 

5 .... 

I. 

I. 

6 (addition) 

7 . • 

. n. 

II. 

8 

• in. 

YI. 

9 .... 

. IY. 

III. 

10 ... . 

v. 

IV. 

11 

MaMbh. XII. 4930 . 

V. 

12 ... 

ibid. XII. 5133 

VII. 

13 ... 

ibid. XII. 4084 

VIII. 

14 ... 

Kandjur (Tibet) 

IX. 

15 ... 

• • # • • 

Deest. 

16 (addition) 

17 ... 

f Pa^^at. ood. Berol. | . 

Deest. 

18 ... 

| cap. I. J , 

Deest. 

( Kal. and Dim. cod. \ 
i Y. cap. 8. Greek \ 

.... 

X. 


Itrans. cap. 14 1 

We can now only hope that the Buddhist original in 
thirteen chapters may still be recovered, if not in Sanskrit 
or Pali, at least in one of the numerous translations of Bud- 
dhist books preserved in Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian, Mand- 
shu, or even Japanese. One chapter, the fourteenth in the 
Arabic translation, the ninth in Syriac, has been traced by 
the late Professor Schiefner in the Kandjur, the Tibetan 
translation of Buddhist texts. In the tenth and eleventh 
volumes of that collection, as published in the monastery 
of Narthang (vol. x. fol. 270-310 ; vol. xi. fol. 1—27), a 
number of stories are found, belonging to the Vinaya- 
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Kshudraka, relating the events which happened at the 
time when Mah ak at jay ana was sent b y Bnddha to convert 
the king of IT yyayini, called iTanda-Pradyota. 1 The iden- 
tical stories form the subject of the fourteenth chapter of 
the * Kalilah and Dimnah * and the Syriac ‘ Kalilag and 
Damnag/ and allow ns to see most clearly what kind of 
influence was exercised both by the Syriac and Arabic 
translators on the original, and what further changes the 
Arabic text had to undergo on passing on through the four 
principal channels — the Greek, eleventh century, the Per- 
sian, twelfth century, the Hebrew, 1250, the Old Spanish, 
1289. 

1 Bharatce llesponsa Tibetice cum Versione Latina , ab A. S chief - 
neio edita, Petropoli, 1875 ; and Makakatyayana und Konig Tchanda • 
Pradynta , ein Cyhlus BuddhistUcher Erz'dhlv/ngen , initgetheilt von 
A. !S chief ner, St. Petersburg, 1875. 
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NOTES. 


NOTE A. 

In modern times, too, each poet or fabulist tells the story 
as seems best to him. I give three recensions of the stoiy 
of Perrette, copied from English schoolbooks. 

The Milkmaid. 

A milkmaid who poised a full pail on her head, 

Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said : — 

Let me see, I should think that this milk will procure 
One hundred good eggs or fourscore, to be sure. 

Well, then, stop a bit, it must not be forgotten, 

Some of these may be broken, and some may be rotten ; 
But if twenty for accident should be detached, 

It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be hatched. 

Well, sixty sound eggs — no, sound chickens I mean : 
Of these some may die — we’ll suppose seventeen ; 
Seventeen, not so many ! — say ten at the most, 

Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

But then there’s their barley, how much will they 
need ? 

Why, they take but one grain at a time when they feed, 

So that’s a mere trifle ; — now then, let me see, 

At a fair market price how much money there’ll be. 

Six shillings a pair, five, four, three-and-six, 

To prevent all mistakes that low price I will fix ; 

Now what will that make ? Fifty chickens I said 5 
Fifty times three-and-six ? — I’ll ask brother Ned. 
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Oh 1 but stop, three-and- sixpence a pair I mttat sell 
them ! 

Well, a pair is a couple ; now then let ns tell them. 

A couple in fifty will go (my poor brain), 

Why just a score times, and five pairs will remain. 

Twenty-five pairs of fowls, now how tiresome it is 
That I can’t reckon up such money as this. 

Well there’s no use in trying, so let’s give a guess— 

I’ll say twenty pounds, and it can be no less. 

Twenty pounds I am certain will buy me a cow, 
Thirty geese and two turkeys, eight pigs and a sow ; 

Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, ’tis clear. 

Forgetting her burden when this she had said, 

The maid superciliously tossed up her head, 

When, alas for her prospects ! her milkpail descended, 
And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 

This moral, I think, may be safely attached — 

1 Reckon not on your chickens before they are hatched 1 9 

Jeffreys Taylor. 


Fable. 

A country maid was walking with a pail of milk upon 
her head, when she fell into the following train of thoughts : 
‘ The money for which I shall sell this milk will enable me 
to increase my stock of eggs to three hundred. These eggs 
will bring at least two hundred and fifty chickens. The 
chickens will be fit to carry to market about Christmas, 
when poultry always bear a good price ; so that by May- 
day I shall have money enough to buy me a new gown. 
Green? — let me consider — yes, green becomes my com- 
plexion best, and green it shall be. In this dress I will go 
to the fair, where all the young fellows will strive to have 
me for a partner ; but I shall perhaps refuse every one of 
them, and with an air of disdain toss from them. 1 Charmed 
with this thought, she could not forbear acting with he* 
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head what thus passed in her mind, when down came the 
pail of milk, and with it all her fancied happiness. — From 
Guy’s * British Spelling Book.* 

Alnasker . 

Alnasker was a very idle fellow, that would never set 
his hand to work during his father’s life. When his father 
died he left him to the value of a hundred pounds in Per- 
sian money. In order to make the best of it he laid it out 
in glasses and bottles, and the finest china. These he piled 
up in a large open basket at his feet, and leaned his back 
upon the wall of his shop, in the hope that many people 
would come in to buy. As he sat in this posture, with his 
eyes upon the basket, befell into an amusing train of thought, 
and talked thus to himself : ‘ This basket,* says he, ‘ cost 
me a hundred pounds, which is all I had in the world. I 
shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling in retail. 
These two hundred shall in course of trade rise to ten 
thousand, when I will lay aside my trade of a glass-man, 
and turn a dealer in pearls and diamonds, and all sorts of 
rich stones. When I have got as much wealth as I can 
desire, I will purchase the finest house I can find, with 
lands, slaves and horses. Then I shall set myself on the 
footing of a prince, and will ask the Grand Vizier’s daughter 
to be my wife. As soon as I have married her, I will buy 
her ten black servants, the youngest and best that can be 
got for money. When I have brought this princess to my 
house, I shall take care to breed her in due respect for me. 
To this end I shall confine her to her own rooms, make her 
a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her mother will 
then come and bring her daughter to me, as I am seated 
on a sofa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling 
herself at my feet, and beg me to take her into my favour. 
Then will I, to impress her with a proper respect for my 
person, draw up my leg, and spurn her from me with my 
foot in such a manner that she shall fall down several paces 
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from the sofa.’ Alnasker was entirely absorbed with his 
ideas, and could not forbear acting with his foot. what he 
had in his thoughts ; so that, striking his basket of brittle 
ware, which was the foundation of all his grand hopes, he 
kicked his glasses to a great distance into the street, and 
broke them into a thousand pieces. — ‘ Spectator.’ (From 
the Sixth Book, published by the Scottish School Book 
Association, W. Collins and Co., Edinburgh.) 


NOTE B. 

L’Aurore et le Jour. 1 

To look for fragments of ancient mythology i-n modern 
folk-lore is like looking for Sanskrit or Greek in English 
or French. We now and then meet with a modern word 
which seems hardly to have suffered at all from the wear 
and tear of centuries, and looks as fresh and sharp as if it 
had just been issued from the mint ; but such cases are 
rare, and frequently they are deceptive. Lolling maybe 
the Sanskrit lal, roi is the Sanskrit r a <7 an, daughter is 
the Sanskrit duhitar; but to call is certainly not /ca\c7r, 
nor can Wodan be identified with Buddha , or Paradise 
with the Sanskrit Parades a. Then come all the doubts 
as to whether what we find so strangely like in English 
and Sanskrit comes direct from the primeval Aryan inheri- 
tance, or whether it was borrowed at a later time by one 
heir from the other. Sugar sounds very much like Sanskrit 
sarkara, grit, pebbles ; it is in fact the same word. But 
the Sanskrit sarkara passed through Persian and Arabic 
before it reached Europe, where it appears as om^a/aor, 
saccharum 9 zucchero , granulated sugar. In English the 
word has reached the very point from which it started, 

1 La Chalne Traditionelle : Contes et Legendes au point de rue 
mythique. Par Hyacinthe Husson. (Paris, 1874.) 
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for cabmen now speak of the sharp stones on newly maca- 
damised roads as sugar , Sanskrit sarkara. 

There is but one safe path to follow in these researches 
into the origin of words or stories. We must trace the 
modern words back to their most ancient forms in their 
own language, and the modern stories back to their most 
ancient version in their own country, before we attempt 
any comparison. Without this process all combinations 
are guesswork, sometimes very attractive and almost irre- 
sistible, but always dangerous, and never of any really 
scientific value. 

M. Husson, in a small volume just published, called 
‘ La Chain e Traditionelle,’ has selected some well-known 
popular stories, and has pointed out in them fragments of 
ancient mythology, such as we find in the Vedas and else- 
where. His analysis is always clever and ingenious, but 
the conviction which it carries must greatly depend on the 
disposition of the readers. It may be or it may not be, is 
what many will say after reading his book, though few will 
put it down without feeling that some of the coincidences 
discovered by the author are very strange and very 
startling. 

He begins with the story of Little Red Riding-Hood, 
and he points out that, like her, the Dawn in the Veda is 
represented as a young maiden, as carrying messages, as 
bringing food, as travelling along to join the old Dawn, and 
as intercepted and swallowed by the Wolf, whether as the 
representative of the sun, or of the night. All this is true, 
and might be supported by ample evidence. Even the 
fact that the dawn was rescued from the mouth of the wolf 
may be matched by the German story which represents 
Rothkappehen as cut out of the wolf’s stomach. But in 
spite of all this, it would be a bold assertion to say that the 
story of Red Riding- Hood was really a metamorphosis of 
an ancient story of the rosy-fingered Eos or the Vedic 
Ushas with her red horses, and that the two ends, Ushas 
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and Rothkappchen, are really held together by an unbroken 
traditional chain. 

Everything is changed as soon as, in addition to the 
coincidences in characteristic events, we have the evidence 
of language. Names are stubborn things, and those who 
imagine they can dispute away their evidence by joking on 
Mr. John Bright as a solar hero, forget that in ancient 
times, to say nothing of mythological periods, names were 
not what they are with us, inherited, accidental, and mean- 
ingless, but real cognomina , given with a purpose, which 
purpose it is for us to discover. Wo read, for instance, 
in the Yeda that the being swallowed by the wolf is called 
Vartika. Now, Vartika has a meaning; it means a 
quail, i.e. the returning bird. But as a being delivered by 
the As vins, the representatives of Day and Night, Vartika 
can only be the returning dawn, delivered from the mouth 
of the wolf, i.e. the dark night, or, in a different appli- 
cation, the returning year, Vertumnus , delivered from the 
prison of the winter. The Greek word for quail is the 
same, it is oprvE ; and when we read that Apollo and 
Artemis, the children of Latona, the night, were born in 
Ortygia, which is an old name of Delos, we see that there 
is here a real traditional chain between Vartika, the 
Dawn, and Ortygia, the Dawnland ; we feel we have 
arrived at a living mythological germ, which was after, 
wards developed independently in Greece and India . 1 

M. Husson’s identification of Cendrillon and Sodewa- 
Bai with the Dawn that 4 stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain tops ’ is again very ingenious ; but will it convince the 
unbelievers who seo nothing but human elements in all 
these stories, and shake their head at everything short of 
the positive proof afforded by identity of name P M. Husson 
has himself, with reference to Mr. Fergusson’s work , 4 Tree 
and Serpent Worship,’ pointed out qu’il y a serpent et ser - 
pent , that the serpent occurs in different parts of the world 
as a symbol of various and totally independent conceptions. 

1 Od. O. 404 *OpTvyirjs KaOvnepOcv, o$i rponal fyXioio, 
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Sometimes the serpent represents darkness and evil, some- 
times he is the Agathodasmon, the genius loc% sometimes 
he is the symbol of an autochthonous race. In one myth 
the serpent represents the sun, in another lightning and the 
thunderbolt, in another the serpents are meant for serpen- 
tine rivers. In India, as in Europe, serpents are the guar- 
dians of treasures ; though poisonous, they are supposed 
to possess the art of healing, the gift of wisdom, the power 
of prophecy. The serpent with seven heads exists in India 
and Babylon, in the steppes of Russia, and in the ruins of 
Cambodia. There is an Aryan, there is a Semitic, there 
is a Turanian, there is an African serpent ; and who but 
an evolutionist would dare to say that all these concep- 
tions came from one and the same original germ, that they 
are all held together by one traditional chain? 

But although we doubt whether M. Husson will con- 
vert those who do not like to be converted, his book can 
hardly fail to make them feel a little uneasy. 

M. Husson is very successful in unravelling one of the 
stories found in the ‘ Contes de ma Mere l’Oie/ published 
by Perrault, and there called La Belle au Bois. It is the 
world- wide story of the maiden who receives a wound/ 
falls into a deep sleep, and can only be delivered by a truly 
solar hero. Perrault, who wrote in 1697, knew nothing as 
yet of solar theories, yet in the simplicity of his heart he 
tells us that the children born of the marriage between 
La Belle au Bois and the young prince who called her back 
to life were called L'Aurore and Le Jour , while in a Breton 
story (Luzel, ‘Rapport/ p. 8) La Belle auBois herself goes 
by the name of La Princesse Toume-sol. Another strange 
coincidence is that La Belle au Bois has a little dog, called 
Poufle . In a Norse story, the heroine who pines away in 
the kitchen, sitting on the ashes (Cendrillon), has a little 
dog called Flo. She says to him : ‘ Run along, little dog 
Flo, and see whether it will soon be day ! * This is repeated 
three times ; and at the very moment when the dog looked 
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out for the third time, the dawn began to rise. It is im- 
possible to read this, as M. Husson points out, without 
thinking of the well-known Vedic Story of Sarama, the 
dog of Indra, and most likely a name of the morning. 
0 Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol. ii. p. 506.) 

There are many comparisons of the same character in 
M. Husson’s book, all of them very ingenious and sugges- 
tive, but few supported by strong and irresistible evidence. 
In his comparisons of names, M. Husson is less successful ; 
and such comparisons as Ahriman and the Yedic Aryaman, 
or the tree Ash In Aptian, and the Teutonic Ask, will 
certainly be quoted against him Hui gainst the system of 
mythological interpretation which he foliwrq. Nothing 
but the strictest adherence to the rules of conx^^tjyg 
philology can lead to solid results in comparative mytho- 
logy, and silence the objections of those who seem to think 
that there is nothing irrational in mythology that requires 
explanation. 


NOTE 0. 

Pertsch, in Benfey’s * Orient und Occident,’ vol. ii. p. 261, 
Here the story is told as follows: * Perche si conta che un 
certo pouer huomo hauea uicino a done dormiua, un mu- 
lino & del buturo, & una notte tra se pensando disse, io 
uendero questo mulino, & questo butturo tanto per ilmeno, 
che io comprero diece capre. Le quali mi figliaranno in 
cinque mesi altre tante, & in cinque anni multiplicheranno 
fino a quattro cento ; Le quali barattero in cento buoi, & 
con essi seminaro una capagna, & insieme da hgliuoli loro, 
& dal frutto della terra in altri cinque anni, sard oltre modo 
ricco, & faro un palagio quadro , adorato, & comprero schiaui 
una infinita, & prendero moglie, la quale mi fara un figli- 
uolo, & lo nominero Pancalo, & lo faro ammaestrare come 
bisogna. Et se vedro che non si cup con questa bacchetta 
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cosi il percotero. Con che prendendo la bacchetta obe gli 
ora uicina, & bat ten do di essa il vaso done era il buturo, e 
lo ruppe, & fuse il buturo.’ 1 (P. 516.) 


NOTE D. 

This and some other extracts, from books not to be found 

at Oxford, were kindly copied for me by my late friend, 

E. Deutscb, of the British Museum . „. . . 

* w ionael Palmologus, sive Histona 

^ e °M U p e( P P etr * Possinus. Rom®, 1G6G. 

rerum a a d observations Pachymerianas, Specimen 

Appej , Indorum veterum liber olim ex lingua Indica in 
ty&ilik&m a Perzoe Medico; ex Persica in Arabicam ab 
Anonymo : ex Arabica in Grrocam a Symeone Setb, a Petro 
Possino Societ. Iesu, novissime e Gr®ca in Latinam trans- 
late. 

* Huic talia serio nuganti hand panlo cordatior mulier. 
Mibi videris, Sponse, inqnit, nostri cujusdam famuli egen- 
tissimibominis similis ista inani provisione nimis remotarum 
etincerto eventu pendentium rerum. Is diurnis mercedibus 
mellis ac butyri non magna copia collecta duobus ista vasis 
e terra coctili condiderat. Mox secum ita ratiocinans nocte 
quadam dicebat: Mel ego istud ac butyrum quindecim 
minimum vendam denariis. Ex bis decern Capras emain. 
Hse mibi quinto mense totidem alias parient. Quinque annis 
gregem Caprarum facile quadringentarum confecero. Has 
commutare tunc placet cum bobus centum, quibus exarabo 
vim terrae magnam et numerum tritici maximum congeram. 
Ex fructibus bisce quinquennio multiplicatis, pecuniae 
scilicet tantus existet modus, ut facile in locupletissimis 
nuraerer. Accodit dos uxoris quam istis opibus ditissimam 
nanciscar. Nascetur mibi filius quern jam nunc decerno 

1 Italian translation of the Greek translation, first published at 
Ferrara, 1583 ; edited by Teza, Bologna, 1872. 
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nominare Panealum. ITunc edueabo liberalissime, ut 
nobilium nulli concedat. Qui si ubi adoleverit, ut juventus 
solet, contumacem se mihi prsebeat, haud feret impune. 
Baculo enim hoc ilium hoc modo feriam. Arreptum inter 
hcec dicendum lecto vicinum baculum per tenebras jactavit, 
oasuque incurrena in dolia mellis et butyri juxta posita, 
confregit utramque, ita ut in ejus etiam os barbamque 
stillae liquoris prosilirent ; csetera efiusa et mixta pulveri 
prorsus corrnmperentur ; ac fundamentum spei tantse, ino- 
pem et multum gementem momento destitueret.’ (P. 602.) 


NOTE E. 

‘Directorium Hu manse Vi tee alias Parabola? Antiquorum 
Sapientum,’ fobs. 1. e. a. k.4 (circ. 1480 P) : ‘Dicitque olim 
quidam fait heremita apud quendam regem Cui rex 
providerat quolibet die pro sua vita. Scilicet provisionem 
de sua coquina et vasculum de melle. Ill© vero comedebat 
decocta, et reservabat mel in quodam vase suspenso super 
feuum caput donee esset plenum. Erat autemmel percarum 
in illis diebus. Quadam vero die : dum jaceret in suo lecto 
elevato capite, respexit vas ^ellis quod super caput ei 
pendebat. Et recordatus qd .'^mel de die in diem 
vendebatur pluris solito seu can&^ dixit in corde suo. 
Quum fuerit hoc vas plenum : vendam . r ^um uno talento 
auri : de quo mihi eraam decern oves, et successu temporis 
hse oves facient filios et filias et erunt viginti. Postea vero 
ipsis multiplicatis cum filiis et filiabus in quatuor annis 
erunt quatuor centum. Tunc de quibuslibet quatuor ovibus 
emam vaccam et bovem et terram, Et vaccf© multipli- 
cabuntur in filiis, quorum masculos accipiam mihi in 
culturam terre, praeter id quod percipiam de eis de lacte 
et lana, donee non consummatis aliis quinque annis multi- 
plicabuntur intantum quod habebo mihimagnas substantias 
et divitias, et ero a cunctis reputatos dives et honestus. 
Et edificabo mihi tunc grandia et excelientia edificia pre 
vol, iv. I i 
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omnibus meis viciuis et consanguinibus, itaque omnes de 
meis divitiis loquantur, nonne erit mihi illud jocundum, 
cum omnes homines mihi re^erentiam in omnibus locis 
exhibeant. Accipiam postea uxorem de nobilibus terre. 
Cumque earn cognovero, concipiet et pariet mihi filium 
nobilem et delectabilemcum bona fortuna efc dei beneplacito 
qui crescet in scientia yirtute, et relinquam mihi per ipsum 
bonam memoriam post mei obitum et castigabo ipsum 
dietim : si mee recalcitraverit doctrine ; ac mihi in omnibus 
erit obediens, et si non : percutiam eum isto baclo et erecto 
baculo ad percutiendum percussit vas mellis et fregit ipsum 
et defluxit mel super caput ejus.’ 


NOTE F. 

‘Das Buch der Weisheit der alfcen Weisen,’ Ulm, 1415. 
Here the story is given as follows : — 

‘ Man sagt es wohnet eins mals ein brhder der dritten 
regel der got fast dienet, bei eins kiinigs liof, den versach der 
kiinig alle tag z& auff enthalt seines lebens ein kuchen 
speiss und ein fleschlein mit honig. diser ass alle tag die 
speiss von den kuchen und den honig behielt er in ein irden 
fleschlein das hieng ob seiner petstat so lang biss es voll 
ward. Nun kam bald eine grosse teiir in den honig und 
eins morgens frile lag er in seinem pett und sach das honig 
in dem fleschlein ob seinem haubt hangen do fiel ym in sein 
gedanck die teiire des honigs und fieng an mit ihm selbs ze 
reden. wanndiss fleschlein gantz vol honigs wirt so verkauff 
ich das umb fiinfF gtildin, daruih kauff ich mir zehen gflter 
schaff und die machen alle des jahrslember. und dannwerden 
eins jahrs zweintzig und die und das von yn kuinmen mag 
in zehen jaren werden tausent. dann kauff ich umb tier 
schaff ein leu und kauff dobei ochsen und ertrich die meren 
sich mit iren friichten und do nimb ich dann die friiclit zu 
arbeit der acker, von den andern kiien und schaffen nimb 
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ich milich und woll ee das andre fiinfF jar furkommen so 
wird es sick allso meren das ich ein grosse habund reichtumb 
uberkumen wird dann will ich mir selbs knecht und kelleriu 
kauffen und hohe und hiibsche baw ton. und darnach so 
niram ich mir ein hiibsch weib von einem edeln geschlecht 
die beschlafF ich mit kurtzweiliger lieb. so enpfecht sie und 
gebirt mir ein schon gliickseligten sun und gottforchtigen. 
und der wirt wachsen in lere und kiinsten und in weissheit. 
durch den lass ich mir einen g&ten leiimde nach meinem 
tod. aber wird er nit folgig sein und meiner straff nit achten 
so wolt ich yn mit meinem stecken iiber sein rucken on 
erbermde gar hart schlahen. und nam sein stecken da mit 
manpflag das pet ze machenym selbs zezeigen wie frefelich 
er sein sun schlagen wolt. und schlftg das irden fass das ob 
seinem haubt hieng zft stiicken das ym der honig under 
sein antlit und in das pet troff und ward ym von alien 

sein gedencken nit dann das er sein antlit und pet weseken 
mhst.’ 


NOTE G. 

This translation has lately been published by Don Pascual 
de Gayangos in the ‘ Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 1 
Madrid, 1860, vol. li. Here the story runs as follows 

(P-S7): 

‘Del religioso que vertio la miel et la mantecasobre su 
cabeza. 

* Dijo la mujer: — “Dicen que un religioso habia cada 
dia limosna de casa de nn mercader rico, pan 6 manteca e 
miel 6 otras cosas, et comia el pan 6 lo al condesaba, et 
ponia la miel e la manteca en un jarra, fasta quel a fincho, 
et tenia la jarra colgada a la cabecera de su cama. Et vino 
tiempo que encarecio la miel e la manteca, et el religioso 
fablo un dia consigo mismo, estando asentado en su cama, 
et dijo asi : Vendere cuanto esta en esta jarra por tantos 
maravedis, e compare con ellos diez cabras, et emprenarse- 

I i % 
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han, e pariran a cabo de cinco meses; et fizo cuenta de esta 
guisa, et fallo que en cinco anos montarian biencuatrocientas 
cabras. Desi dijo : Yenderlas-he todas, et con el precio 
dellas comprare cien vacas, por cada cuatro cabezas una 
vaca, e habere simiente 6 sembrard con los bueyes, et 
aprovecharme-he de los becerros et de las fembras e de la 
leche e manteca, e de las mieses habre grant haber, et 
labrare muy nobles casas, e comprare siervos e siervas, et 
esto fecho casarme-he con una mujer muy rica, 6 fermosa, 
e de grant logar, 6 emprenarla-be de fijo varon, e nacera 
complido de sus miembros, et criarlo-he como a fijo de rey, 
e castigarlo-he con esta vara, si non quisiere ser bueno e 
obediente.” E 61 deciendo esto, alzo la vara que tenia en 
lamano, et ferid en la olla que estaba colgada enciina del, 
e quebrdla, e cayole la miel e la manteca sobre su cabeza/ 
etc. 


NOTE H. 

See ‘Podsies inedites du moyen age/ par M. Edelstand 
Du Mdril. Paris 1854. XYI. De viro et vase olei (p. 
239) 

* Uxor ab antiquo fuit infecunda marito. 

Mesticiam (1. moestitiam) cujus cupiens lenire vix (1. 
vir) bujus, 

His blandimentis solatur tristi[ti]a mentis : 

Cur sic tristaris ? Dolor est tuus omnis inanis : 
Pulchrse prolis eris satis amodo munere felix. 

Pro nihilo ducens conjunx hsec verbula prudens, 

His verbis plane quod ait vir monstrat inane : 

Rebus inops quidam . . . (bone vir, tibi dicam) 

Vas oleo plenum , long am quod retro per ©vum 
Legerat orando, loca per diversa vagando, 

Fune ligans ar(c)to, tecto[que] suspendit ab alto 
Sic preestolatur tempus quo pluris ematur[atur] 

Qua locupletari se sperat et arte beari. 
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Talia dum captat, htec stultus inania jactat : 

Ecce potens factus, faero cura talia nactus, 

Yinciar uxori quantum queo nobiliori : 

Tnnc sobolem gignam, se meque per omnia dignam, 
Cujus opus momm genns omne prgeibit avorum. 

Cui nisi tot vitae fuerint insignia rite, 

Eustis hie absque mora feriet caput ejus et [h]ora. 

Quod dum narraret, dextramque minando levaret, 

Ut percussisset puerum quasi praesto fuisset 
Vas in praedictum manus ejus dirigit ictum 
Servatumque sibi vas il[l]ieo fregit olivi. > 

I owe the following extract to the kindness of M. Paul 
Meyer : — 

4 Apologi Phaedrii ex ludicris I. Pegnerii Belnensis doct. 
Medici, Divione, apud Petrum Palliot, 1G43 in 12, 126 
pages et de plus un index.' 

(Le recueil se divise en deux partis, pars I., pars II. La 
fable en question est a la page 32, pars I., fab. xxv.) 

XXY. 

Pagana et eius mercis emptor . 

Pagana mulier, lac in olla fictili, 

Ova in canistro, rustici mercem penus, 

Ad civitatem proximam ibat venditum. 

In eius aditu factus huic quidam obviufl 
Quanti rogavit ista quse fers vis emi ? 

Et ilia tanti. Tantin’ ? hoc fuerit nimis. 

Numerare num me vis quod estsequum? vide 
Hac merce quod sit nunc opus mihi plus dabo 
Quam praestet illam cede, et hos nummos cape, 

Ea quam superbe feede rusticitas agit, 

Hominem reliquit additis conviciis, 

Quasi costimas&et vilius mercem optimam* 
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Aversa primos inde vix tulerat gradus, 

Cum lubricato corruit strato vise : 

Lac olla fundit quassa, gallinacera 
Testae vitellos eongerunt coeno suos 
Caput cruorem mittit impingens petraa 
Luxata uec fert coxa surgentem solo : 
Ridetur ejus non malum, sed mens procax, 
Qua merx et ipsa mercis et pretium perit ; 
Seque ilia deflens tot pati infortunia 
Nulli imputare quam sibi hanc sortem potest 
Dolor sed omnis sae viter recruduit 
Curationis danda cum merces fuit. 

In re minori cum quis et fragili tumet 
Hunc sartis ingens sternit indignatio. 


The following extract was sent to me by Professor 
Havald Schiitz : — 

‘ Democritus Ridens sive Campus recreationum honestarum 
cum exorcismo Melancholiae. Coloniae, apud Andream 
Bingium in Laureto, 1649, p. 275. 

Mulier inani spe ditescendi inflata. 

Mercatum ad urbis proxiniae profectura 
Rustica ferebat, Pascha circiter, plenum 
Ovis quasillum : laeta jamque turn lucro, 

Factura certb quod sibi videbatur, 

Sed nondum habebat, cogitatione, ut fit, 

Inter vias fingebat aureos montes 
Sibi, ratiocinata in hunc modum : Dextra 
Plena aere multo mihi domum revertetur, 

Bene collocetur, ovis emetur, haec anno 
Yertente tantum, spero, mi dabit quaestum, 

Ut coinparari foeta eo queat vacca : 

Foecunda pariet haec brevi gregem armenti, 

Numerosum : et auro me beabit ex lacte, 

Caseoque, butyroque, quod forum plena 
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Maim refundei. Nobile inde equorum par 
Hoc aere commcrcabor. At solum, tan to 
Studio exaratum, fructuum feret magnam 
Yim. Prata, silvas, vineas dein nuramo 
Praesente coemam. Laeta denique in tanto 
Proventu et opibus delicatam agam vitam. 
Convivia apparabo : non ibi cantor, 

Psaltesve deerit. Cum marito ego restim 
Saltabo ductans : jb, Evoe, Evoe, 6 Bacclie. 
Haec mente volvens, corbis et sui oblita, 

In gyrum agebat corpus, et pede alterno 
Terrain fcribat, corbis it : cadunt ova, 

Et fracta ad unum decolorem humum pingunt. 
Stupet ilia, inopsque consili omnis : Ergo, inquit 
Grave ingemescens, somnium puto vidi 
Yigilans, eadem dives atque inops bora/ 


NOTE I. 

Hulsbach, 1 Sylva Sermonum,’ Basilem, 1568, p. 28 : 
‘ In sylva quadam morabatur beremicola jam satis pro- 
vectse mtatis, qui quaque die accedebat civitatem, afferens 
inde mensuram mellis, qua donabatur. Hoc recondebat in 
vase terreo, quod pependerat supra lectum suum. Uno 
dierum jacens in lecto, et babens baculum in manu sua, 
haec apud se dicebat: Quotidie mihi datur vascnlum 
mellis, quod dum indies recondo, fiet tandem summa aliqua. 
Jam valet mensura staterem unum. Corraso autem ita 
floreno uno aut altero, emam mihi oves, quse foenerabunt 
mibi plures : quibus divenditis coemam mibi elegantem 
uxorculam, cum qua transigam vitam meam lrotanter : ex 
ea suscitabo mibi puellam, quam instifcuam boneste. Si 
vero mibi noluerit obedire, boc baculo earn ita comminfiam : 
atque levato baculo confregit suum vasculum, et effusum 
est mel, quare cassatum est suum propositum, et maneu- 
dum adbuc in suo statu.* 
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NOTE K. 

4 El Conde Lucanor, compuesto por el excelentissimo 
Principe don Inan Manuel, hijo del Infante don Manuel, y 
nieto del Santo Hey don Fernando,’ Madrid, 1642 ; cap. 
29, p. 96. He tells the story as follows : 4 There was a woman 
called Dona Truhana (Gertrude), rather poor than rich. 
One day she went to the market carrying a pot of honey 
on her head. On her way she began to think that she 
would sell the pot of honey, and buy a quantity of eggs, 
that from those eggs she would have chickens, that she 
would sell them and buy sheep ; that the sheep would give 
her lambs, and thus calculating all her gains, she began to 
think herself much richer than her neighbours. With the 
riches which she imagined she possessed, she thought how 
she would marry her sons and daughters, and how she 
would walk in the street surrounded by her sons and 1 
daughters-in-law ; and how people would consider her verj 
happy for having amassed so large a fortune, though sh< 
had been so poor. While she was thinking over all this, 
she began to laugh for joy, and struck her head and fore- 
head with her hand. The pot of honey fell down, was 
broken, and she shed hot tears because she had lost all 
that she would have possessed if the pot of honey had not 
been broken.’ 


NOTE L. 

Bonaventure des Periers, ‘Les Contes ou les NouveT 
Amsterdam, 1735. Nouvelle XIV. (vol. i. p. 141). ( 
edition, Lyon, 1558) : ‘ Et ne les (les Alquemistes' 
roit-on mieux comparer qu’a une bonne femme qrr 
une potee de laict au march e, faisant son ^ 
qu’elle la vendroit deux liards : de ces d*' 
achepteroit une douzaine d’ceufs, lesqueh 
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et en auroit une douzaine de poussins : ces pous3ms devien- 
droient grands, et les feroit chaponner : ces chapons vau- 
droient cinq solz la piece, ce seroit un escu et plus, dont 
elle achepteroit deux cochons, masle et femelle : qui de- 
viendroient grands et en feroient une douzaine d’autres, 
qu’elle vendroit vingt solz la piece ; apres les avoir nourris 
quelque temps, ce seroient douze francs, dont elle achepte- 
roit une iument, qui porteroit un beau poulain, lequel 
croistroit et deviendroit tant gentil : il sauteroit et feroit 
Hin. Et en disant Hin , la bonne femme, de l’aise qu’elle 
avoit en son eompte, se print a faire la ruade que feroit son 
poulain : et en ce faisant sa potee de laict va tomber, et so 
respandit toute. Et voila ses ceufs, ses poussins, ses chap- 
pons, ses cochons, sa jument, et son poulain, tous par 
torre.* 



LADY TOAD, 

One of the earliest tales which I remember hearing 
as a little child in my native town, Dessau, was that 
of the Frau Krote , the Lady Toad. I heard it again 
and again, told by different persons and in different 
ways, but always with a mysterious air, and as if 
those who told it knew a great deal more than they 
chose to tell. If I ask myself whether I ever really 
believed the story, I can hardly say Yes or No. 
Children scarcely know as yet what it is to doubt, 
and, in consequence, what it is to believe. They listen 
and feel interested in what a nurse or a mother or 
a grandmother may tell them, and they soon begin 
to repeat with a kind of pride what they have learnt; 
nay, they would resent any depreciatory remarks, 
whether they came from their schoolfellows, or from 
their schoolmaster. Besides, in the case of Frau 
Krote, there was always an answer which seemed 
unanswerable. Some highly privileged persons who 
had had the entry at the Ducal Castle at Dessau had 
actually seen and handled the ring of the Frau Krote. 
I myself was one of those privileged few, and, no 
doubt, resisted with all the warmer indignation any 
juvenile scepticism as to the truth of the story of the 
Frau Krote. 
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But what is still more extraordinary, even when 
the age of doubt had come, and many things had to 
be surrendered which make the dream-life of our 
childhood so bright and so secure, the story of the 
Frau Krote still kept its hold on our imagination. 
After all, one thought, there is the old ring, which is 
kept as a sacred heirloom in the treasury of the 
reigning family. That ancient family of the Ascanian 
princes of Anhalt is surrounded by a half-mythical 
halo, and can claim an antiquity which is the envy of 
all the reigning houses in Europe. Even if they had 
to surrender their ancient claim to a direct descent 
from Ascenas, the son of Gomer, the son of Japhet, 
the son of Noah, or from Ascanius 0eoe tSrj? rrjA’ 

’A (TKavtTjs (IL ii. 863), or from Ascanius, the son of 
yEneas and Creusa, certain it is that their ancestor 
was Albertus Ursus, and that the Abbas Urspergensis 
in his chronicle, ad annum 1157, speaks of Bern- 
hardus de Anhalde, the son of Albrecht the Bear, as 
having received the JDucatus Saxonice, and being 
then still alive. 1 There has been an uninterrupted 
succession of Ascanian princes from that time to the 
present day, and they are still a fine and vigorous 
race. 

Instead of telling the story of the Frau Krote as 
I heard it myself, it will be better to give it here in 
that form in which I find it recorded for the first 
time, viz., in the ponderous folios of Johann Christoff 
Beckmann, Historie des Funthenthums Anhalt , pub- 
lished at Zerbst in 1710. Beckmann writes (i. 352) : — 

We ought to record here a curious history of a ring which, 

1 J. Ch. Beckmann, Hisiorie des Fursihenthums Anhalt ; Zerbts, 
1710, i. 509, a. 
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to the present day, is kept in safe custody by the high 
princely family. It is said that many years ago a piincess 
of Anhalt, when she was expecting the birth of a child, was 
in the habit of dining alone in her own room in the ducal 
castle. After dinner the crumbs were collected in a napkin 
and shaken out of the window, whereupon a large toad 
appeared and swallowed the crumbs. Some time after, 
when she and her husband were sleeping in tbe same room, 
an unknown woman, holding a lantern in her hand, is said 
to have approached her bed, saying that the Lady Toad sent 
her best thanks for the crumbs which she had eaten under 
the princess's window, and, in token of her gratitude, a ring, 
which should be well kept in the ducal palace, so that the 
family dwelling therein might prosper, and the race never 
become extinct. Besides, great care should be taken of all 
fires every Christmas Eve, because on that night the palace 
might easily catch fire and be destroyed. 

Beckmann adds a slight variant, according to which 
a woman, holding a lantern, had approached the bed 
of a princess of Anhalt, asking her to come to the 
assistance of a mother who, without her help, could 
not be delivered of a child, at the same time assuring 
her of safe conduct. After many entreaties the 
princess consented, and was conducted through a sub- 
terraneous passage, the woman with the lantern 
walking before her, till they came to the mother. 
After assisting her at the birth of a child, the princess 
was reconducted to her chamber by the same woman 
who, some nights later, appeared again, thanking the 
princess in the name of the mother, and offering her 
the ring, with the same conditions as before. Another 
feature of the story is that the subterraneous passage 
was under the river, the Mulde, and under the mill, 
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close to the palace, so that the princess when passing 
through it could hear the roaring of the water and 
the noise of the wheels overhead. Nay, I may add 
that traces of such a passage are said to exist leading 
from the palace under the river to a distant monastery 
at Potnitz. 

Beckmann continues 

Although it is not known which princess of Anhalt it 
was to whom all this happened, and at what time she lived, 
the tradition has been current for many years, and the ring 
itself is still in existence. It is made of gold, somewhat 
between crown and ducat gold, of a pale colour, smaller at 
the bottom and open, broader at the top and adorned with 
three diamonds. These stones are old and not too well 
polished, the two outside ones triangular, the one in the 
centre oblong. 

To the present day, as Beckmann adds in 1710, all 
fires are extinguished in the castle on Christmas Eve, 
in the rooms of the servants at the approach of dark, 
in the rooms of the prince at eight o’clock, and the 
castellaneus, in company with other servants, has to 
patrol all the rooms of the castle till three o’clock in 
the morning. 

So much for the facts of the case, to which the 
learned chronicler adds some observations of his own, 
saying that though some things may sound suspicious, 
there must be some truth in the story, particularly as 
similar traditions exist elsewhere, a horn being pre- 
served with the same care in Oldenburg, and golden 
herrings in the Ranzow family in Holstein. 

Granting even (he continues) that such things do not 
happen in our own age, we should not forget that each 
sceculum has its own character, each claims some pecu- 
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liarities in rebus naturalibus et civilibus , which are not to 
he met with in any other. They are recorded for the very 
reason that they are extraordinary, and would cease to he 
extraordinary if they happened more frequently. 

Honesty, however, requires him to admit that pice 
fraude8 also have sometimes been committed, and that 
the object of the story of the ring may have been to 
admonish its princely owner to exercise great care 
and diligence to prevent a conflagration in the palace. 
Nay, he starts a guess that one of the Anhalt princes 
may have possessed the art of making gold (as Prince 
Augustus not many years ago), and that the ring 
may be a specimen of his art. In the end, however, 
he makes this important remark that, as the ducal 
castle was burnt down in 1467, the admonition to 
take great care of the fire in the castle would have 
been vain, and the ring, as a pignus , have lost its 
credit, while, after that event, the admonition would 
be intelligible, and the ring might have become very 
useful. 

So far the historian Beckmann. There are several 
versions of the tale of Frau Krote, in prose and verse, 
of later date, but all of them were written by persons 
who knew Beckmann's book, and their versions are 
chiefly interesting, therefore, as showing the liberties 
which poets, and even historians, may take in telling 
popular tales. If Beckmann’s history had been lost, 
these later versions would be our only authorities, in 
the same way as we must accept versions of Greek 
legends from Pausanias or Kallimachos, if they happen 
to be absent in the Homeric poems. A comparison 
of Beckmann’s unvarnished tale with the poems of 
Fr. Hesekiel (1821), A. von Marees (1836), Fr. Stall- 
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inarm and Ludwig Zullich (184*4), the anonymous 
author of Anhalt's Lieder und Sagen (]856), of which 
specimens may be seen in the Mittheilungen des 
Vereins fur Anhaltische Geschichte und Alterthums- 
hunde , i. 256, 266, is full of interest to the student 
of mythology, for we can see how, without any inde- 
pendent authority, so far as we can judge, one poet 
changes the woman with the lantern into a beautiful 
fairy, appearing to the princess in the month of May, 
while another christens the princess Hilda and makes 
her the wife of Esico, though the real Esico lived in 
the eleventh century, and had a wife called Mathilda. 
The Frau Krote then discloses herself as Batliildis, 
the ancestress of the princess of Anhalt. A third 
poet calls the princess Agnes, and represents the sub- 
terraneous passage as leading to a palace of toads, 
lighted with 1,000 candles. This unrestrained freedom 
in handling the old story is an element but seldom 
allowed for by those who analyse old stories by purely 
mythological tests, and though we may admit that 
such freedom is more unrestrained in a literary age, 
we ought not to imagine that it existed in modern 
times only. Modern is a relative term, and in one 
sense even the Homeric poems may be called modern. 

But the story of the Frau Krote contains several 
other lessons and warnings, which the students of 
comparative mythology should take »to heart, if they 
do not want to see their own princely palace burnt 
down for want of a watchful castellaneus. 

It has often been said that myths and legends 
belong to the dark ages only, and that the light of 
modem civilisation destroys their growth. Now, the 
age of the Reformation is generally represented as 
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the age of enlightenment, by some even as the age of 
too much enlightenment and criticism. Nevertheless, 
if, as we shall see, the ring of Frau Krote cannot 
well be older than the time of Luther, the growth of 
myth and fable cannot be said to have come to an 
end in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We 
speak indeed very glibly of centuries, as if they were 
units with which the historian can work his calcula- 
tions without fear of going wrong. But the people 
of whom we think when we speak of centuries are 
a few individuals only, hardly ‘ the upper ten 
thousand/ but a hundred, or at the utmost, a thousand, 
and many of them better known to us than they 
were to their own contemporaries. If we wish to 
gain an insight into the real enlightenment of a 
century, and more particularly the enlightenment of 
those layers of society in which tales spring up and 
abound, if we want to know what those lower millions 
were capable of doing, saying, and believing, we have 
only to read an account of the burning of a witch in 
the very same Duchy of Anhalt, not in the fifteenth, 
but in the seventeenth century, and we shall then 
have a better measure as to what a century is capable 
of, than by reading the works of Descartes and 
Leibniz. 

An excellent popular writer, L. Wiirdig, who lives 
at Dessau, and publishes every year the Anhaltische 
Yolkskalender , has devoted himself to the study of 
old archives, and, more particularly, of the records of 
old law-suits, as throwing a clearer light on the social 
state of the people than almost any other historical 
documents. From some musty papers, preserved in 
the public office at Kosa, Wiirdig gives us, in his 
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calendar for 1868, p. 38, a full description of the 
burning of an old woman at Kositz, a village in 
Anhalt Coethen. This poor woman, Marie Winzer 
by name, had led a blameless life to the age of seventy- 
five, when she was denounced by another witch, 
Margarethe Kieseler, who deposed to having seen her, 
on the Walpurgis Night, dancing with Beelzebub on 
the Blockersberg. The judge, Dr. Mylius, at once 
wrote to make inquiries as to the character of Marie 
Winzer, the widow of one Jacob Winzer, and received 
excellent accounts, except that one nobleman, Ludwig 
von Wuthenau of Schraditz, declared she had be- 
witched his dog; another, Valentin Lorenz, called 
Kankerlank, of Gorzig, that she had bewitched a child 
two years old, and a cow ; and a third, Georg Linke, 
of Femsdorf, that he had seen the dragon flying into 
the chimney of the old womans house, the whole 
village being lighted up as if by fire. On such 
evidence that respectable old woman was sent to 
prison, and admonished to confess her guilt, which 
was tantamount to being burnt. When she declined 
to confess, she was confronted with the other witch, 
Margarethe Kieseler, who declared before the judges 
that she had seen the old woman in the last Wal- 
purgis Night dancing and flirting with Beelzebub. 
On this the old woman declared that she had never 
been on the Blockersberg, had never danced or flirted 
with Beelzebub, that she had received the Holy 
Communion after the late harvest, and that all that 
she knew about the other woman was that she herself 
had found fault with her for going about with dis- 
hevelled hair. 

The next step was to burn the witch, Margarethe 
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Kieseler, who had confessed to having herself been on 
the Blockersberg, though she denied having danced with 
Beelzebub, while the other was sent back to prison. 
As she still refused to confess, she was condemned to 
‘ sharp torture, though in a moderate form/ on the 
29th of December, 1656. She called on God to witness 
her innocence, and, as the report says, in spite of the 
painful torture, would confess nothing, nor even shed 
a tear. 

Upon the case being referred to the ‘ Schoppenstuhl ’ 
at Halle, the famous University, the following order 
was returned to the judge at Kositz : — ‘ The old 
woman must be stripped and washed, her hair is to 
be cut off, and her body is to be carefully examined, 
whether it shows any mark or mole/ When this was 
done, a boil was discovered, and was declared at once 
as a mark of the devil. The accused was once more 
tortured, this time more severely. Ropes were 
fastened on her and drawn tight, screws and Spanish 
boots were put on, and she was hammered with the 
torture hammer, till about midnight she could bear it 
no longer and declared she would confess. Being re- 
leased, she again denied, was tortured again, confessed 
again, was released again, denied again, was tortured 
again, and then confessed that she had danced with 
Beelzebub, that she had bewitched the child, the dog, 
the cow ; in fact that she had done everything they 
wished her to confess, and that Beelzebub had stood 
behind her all the time, admonishing her not to confess. 

The next morning she again protested her innocence, 
but she soon repented and called out, ‘ Yes, yes, I have 
done everything you say; go and finish the matter 
quickly/ that is, ‘ Make haste and let me be burnt/ 
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Hereupon sentence came from the princely Schop- 
penstuhl of Magdeburg, and was confirmed by the 
high wise Schoppenstuhl of Leipzig, that ‘ Marie 
Winzer, the widow of Jacob Winzer, was to be burnt 
to death on account of her witchery and her flirtation 
with Beelzebub on the Blockersberg/ &c. 

On the 28th of February, 1657, that sentence was 
approved by Prince Johann Kasimir of Anhalt Dessau. 
A clergyman, himself seventy -five years of age, was 
ordered to give her ghostly advice and help, and on 
the 11th of March, 1657, before a large concourse of 
people, Marie Winzer was burnt. The following 
extract from the bill of expenses shows how such 
trials and executions were conducted. We find : — 

12 groschen, for an oak to serve as the stake, 

16 groschen, for birchwood. 

3 thaler, for two clergymen. 

12 groschen, for a schoolmaster and f§ur pupils who had 
to sing during the execution. 

1 1 thaler, for the executioner. 

1 thaler 18 groschen, for pork, spices, and bread, consumed 
during the kindly examination and the two torturings. 

1 thaler, for pork, eaten at the execution. 

1 thaler 12 groschen, for beer drunk during the trial. 

1 thaler, for a sheep, eaten at the first torturing. 

1 thaler 18 groschen, for three calves, eaten at the second 
torturing and the execution. 

15 groschen, for ten fowls, eaten likewise on the days of 
torture and execution. 

5 thaler, for four quarts of beer, drunk at the execution. 

Here we have an authentic picture of what took 
place about two hundred years ago. A poor respect- 
able old woman was tortured and burnt, because she 
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had danced with Beelzebub on the Blockersbeig on 
midsummer night, that sentence being approved by 
the highest judicial tribunals at Halle, Magdeburg, and 
Leipzig, acquiesced in by two clergymen, confirmed 
by a reigning prince, and carried out with public 
carousings before large crowds of people, not one 
of them daring to utter an anathema on such hideous 
revelries and devilries. 

I mention all this, not that each of us should do 
penance in sackcloth and ashes for the deeds of such 
miscreants, some of whom may have been our own 
great-grandfathers, but, for the present, simply in 
order to silence such vague and unhistorical assertions 
as that it would have been impossible in modern days, 
and more particularly after the discovery of printing 
and after the introduction of the Reformation, for 
such superstitions as the tale of the Lady Toad to 
spring up or to be believed in by anybody. Princes, 
judges, and clergymen, to say nothing of the people 
who ate pork and drank four quarts of beer during 
the burning of a witch, who could believe in a poor 
woman, seventy-five years old, flirting on the Blockers- 
berg with Beelzebub, could have had no difficulty in 
believing, for some good reason, in a toad bringing 
a ring to a princess — it may be, to an ancestress of 
that very prince, Johann Kasimir of Anhalt Dessau, 
who signed the death-warrant of Marie Winzer. 

Enough of this, and more than enough, I hope, 
to warn comparative mythologists against such dog- 
matic assertions as that the mythopoeic age came to 
an end before the beginning of authentic history, 
that no legends could spring up after the Pelopon- 
nesian wars or in the days of Caesar Augustus, ov 
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that ages of enlightenment cannot be ages of super- 
stition. 

But our story of the Frau Krote may teach us some 
other lessons still. There can be no doubt, I should 
think, that there must be some mythological ingre- 
dients in the story of the Lady Toad, unless we admit 
with Beckmann that each century has its peculiarities, 
and that in the fifteenth century a real toad may 
have presented the gold ring to a princess of Anhalt. 

Unless we take that strictly realistic view of the 
story, we must ask the question, Why a toad ? 

Now, toads and frogs are by no means excluded 
from the list of animals that have acted an important 
part in the mythologies of the world. Some students 
of mythology, and some great philosophers also, would 
say that this was quite natural, that certain families 
might be called ‘ the Toads 9 or ‘ the Frogs/ and 
that after that, stories would be told of them which 
originally applied to real toads and frogs. Certain 
families, we are assured, might also have worshipped 
toads as fetishes, or chosen frogs as their totems, and 
then everything would become rational, and mytho- 
logy have no further difficulties for anybody. All 
this may be, but to the student of language and 
thought, i. e, to the true logician, the question to be 
solved lies beyond that narrow horizon. What he 
wants to know is, whether toad and frog were really 
mere names, or whether these names had originally 
a meaning, or, it may be, many meanings, and whether 
what is told of frogs and toads in ancient or modern 
stories had a meaning and a purpose too ; in fact, 
whether there is some sense in all the apparent non- 
sense of mythology. 
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Even old Beckmann, the Anhalt chronicler, had his 
doubts and misgivings whether the toad had been 
a real toad. Toad is called Krote in German, and so 
he begins to dabble in comparative mythology, and 
says that the old inhabitants 1 of Anhalt were Wends 
of Slavonic origin, and that besides Radegast and 
other gods, they worshipped one Krodo . This Krodo, 
as Sagittarius 2 3 informs us, had an image in the 
fortress of Harzburg near Goslar, viz. an old man 
standing on a fish, holding in his right hand a basket 
with fruit, and in his left a wheel. That image 
was destroyed by Charlemagne, but the name remained 
though changed in meaning, and signifying no longer 
a god, but anything very execrable. Might not Frau 
Krote, Beckmann continues, be a revival of the old 
god Krodo? Dr. Lange, in his article on Die Sage 
vom Krotenruig , 3 improves on this conjecture by 
pointing to the fish as the water through which Frau 
Krote passed, and to the wheel as possibly the wheel 
of the mill near the palace. Krote, he adds, has 
remained to the present day a term of reproach, and 
it may have been originally applied to old women of 
Wendic extraction. One of these Wendic old toads 
may have received some kindness from a princess of 
Dessau, may have found a ring which originally 
belonged to the ducal family, nay, which may have 
been lost at a fire in the castle, and may have restored 
it to the owner with some good advice. 

All this is, no doubt, very ingenious, and very 

1 Vol. vi. p. 3. 

2 Antiquitates Qentil . et Christ. Thuring. 1. i. c. 1, § 6 ; and Crantsii 
Saxonia , 1. ii. c. 12 ; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 228. 

3 Mittheilungen des Vereinsfixr Anhalt, Qesch. i. 265. 
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rational ; only there are too many ' mays ’ in the 
explanation, and there remains, as we shall see, one 
great difficulty, namely, the age of the ring. That 
ring is referred by the best judges, and by Dr. Lange 
himself, to the end of the 15 th or beginning of the 
16th century, and shows traces of the central coat of 
arms, as it was used by the princes of Anhalt about 
the same time. 

But if the Frau Krote, who was the giver of the 
ring, was neither a revival of the Wendic god 
Krodo, nor a Wendic old woman, contemptuously 
called a toad, might she not have been, as another 
Anhalt antiquarian, Dr. Kindscher suggests, ‘a lady 
originally called Ghrddhild , 1 whose name was short- 
ened to Chrod and Krote ? Dr. Kindscher derives 
this name from the Old High German hruod , hruodd , 
Old Frankish chrodd , Anglo-Saxon hredh , all meaning 
glory, and he supposes that the Lady Chrddhild may. 
have been a real lady of noble birth, who presented 
the valuable ring to a Princess of Anhalt, but that 
she was believed to have been a toad, or an ugly 
Wendish witch, simply because her name was best 
known in its abbreviated form of. Chrodd . 

All this sounds very plausible, if only the real 
existence of such a lady could be proved about the 
beginning of the 15th century; but this, as Dr. Kind- 
scher himself admits, has hitherto been impossible. 

After all these attempts had failed, Dr. Hosaeus, 
the learned editor of the Mittheilungen des Vereim 
fur Anhaltische Geschichte (ii. 318), took an inde- 
pendent course, by fixing his attention chiefly on the 
historical elements of the old tale. The ring, he says, 

1 Mittheilungen , ii. 162*. 
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is an historical ring, and belongs, both by its work- 
manship, and particularly by the coat of arms which 
is still visible on it, to the end of the 15 th century. 

He then remarks that, according to Beckmann, the 
old castle at Dessau was burnt down in 1467, and 
that, if the ring was a preservative against fire, it 
would have lost its credit, supposing it had existed 
before 1467. If then the ring belonged to a princess 
of Dessau, she must have lived about 1500, and at 
that very time there lived, as Dr. Hosaeus points out, 
a famous princess, the wife of Prince Ernst, who, 
after her husband’s death in 1516, ruled as the 
guardian of her sons, and died in 1530. During her 
husband’s reign the church at Dessau, the mill, and 
several other important buildings were erected, and 
the princess more particularly is described as a most 
careful and successful administrator. We know that 
the old castle had been burnt in 1467. What would 
be more natural then than that she should have made 
her sons promise her to be extremely careful about 
fires in the castle, and that she should have given 
them one of her favourite rings to remind them of 
that promise ? That ring would be called the ring 
of Margarethe, or, as Margarcthe was shortened to 
Grete, the ring of Frau Grete. After that, when 
Frau Grete had been forgotten, people might change 
the pronunciation and call it the ring of ‘ Frau Krote/ 
and then as soon as there was a ring of the Lady 
Toad, explanations of such a name would be required, 
and readily given, as is always the case in popular 
mythology. Even after that change, when the Frau 
Krote had become the mysterious donor, not the pos- 
sessor, of the ring, Dr. Hosaeus points out that one of 
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the rooms in thl castle continued to be called ‘the 
room of the Frau Krote/ 

This is, no doubt, an extremely ingenious expla- 
nation, and particularly valuable as showing how 
legends may spring from historical facts, how a mere 
change of pronunciation may lead to a myth, and 
how, even in recent times, mothers and grandmothers 
are always ready to explain what seems inexplicable, 
and people in all ranks of society ready to believe 
what satisfies their curiosity. 

That Margarethe became in the mouths of the 
people Grete is well known, and equally well that 
Grete was used as a general name for a common girl. 
Du dumme Grete is often heard in the streets of 
Dessau, and if some people pronounce it Griete , I have 
heard quite as often the expression Du infame Krilte . 
Now, from Krate to Krote the transition is easy 
enough, and if once made, everything else would 
follow almost as a matter of course. 

And yet this is not all. The student of mythology 
gladly welcomes every euhemeristic explanation which 
has the slightest countenance from real history, but 
after he has seen the ring of the venerable Princess 
of Anhalt changed into the ring of the Lady Toad he 
asks again, Whence all this readiness to accept the 
story of a toad, who is fed by crumbs from the window 
of a princess, and then either sends a woman to 
present a ring possessing a kind of charm against 
fire and other dangers, or leads a princess through 
a subterraneous passage to a woman who cannot be 
delivered without her assistance, and then conducts 
her safely back to the palace, carrying a lantern, and 
presenting her with a ring ? 
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Surely, nowhere would such a stc ry be accepted, if 
there did not exist beforehand a certain acquaintance 
with toads or frogs as fabulous beings, having the 
character of fairies or witches, or where apparitions 
of women announcing fortunate or unfortunate events 
to princes and princesses had not become articles of 
popular faith. Thus we see that, after all, the help 
of the Comparative Mythologist cannot be altogether 
dispensed with, if we want to know by what spell 
a real historical event can be changed into a Marchen, 
or a Marchen into a real historical event. 

And here we shall see at once the immense im- 
portance of comparative studies. If the story of the 
Frau Krote who invites a princess to attend a child- 
birth in some subterraneous place, and who rewards 
her services with some valuable present, existed at 
Dessau only, the explanation given by Dr. Hosaeus 
would probably be accepted by most people. But 
what shall we say if we look about and find the same 
or very similar stories all over Germany, without any 
princess Margarethe or Grete or Krote to account for 
it. Such stories have been collected, and Dr. Th. Elze 
in a paper called Die Sage und der Ring , 1889, gives 
nearly a dozen versions of it. It exists in Vorarlberg, 
as shown by Yonbun in his Die Sagen V orarlbergs, 
1858, p. 6 ; it exists in the Lech- valley of the Tyrol, 
see Ritter von Alpenburg, Deutsche Alpensagen , 1861} 
p. 159 ; it exists near the Bodium in Swabia, see E. 
Meyer, Deutsche Sagen aus Schwaben , 1852, vol. i. 
p. 69 ; in Dorahan and Boll near Obemdorf, 1. c. p. 62 ; 
and again in Pfullingen near Reutlingen, 1. c. p. 17. 
In the Mark, south of the Havel and the Spree, the 
same story with small modifications has been collected 
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by A. Kuhn, MfrJcische Sagen und Marche n, 1843, 
p. 82, while Haupt has heard it near Schadewalde in 
Lusatia, see Sagenbuch dev Lausitz , 1863, vol. i. p. 55, 
and traces of it have been discovered even in Bohemia, 
see Waldau, Bohmisches Mdrchenbuch , 1860, p. 202. 
A somewhat different though possibly related story 
was told to Dr. Ogle at Zurich. There is a statue of 
Charlemagne on one of the towers of the Munster, and 
on one of the houses near the Munster there were 
some curious stone carvings representing a toad sitting 
on eggs, and a snake with a chalice and a ring. The 
sacristan, when questioned, told an ancient tale of 
Charlemagne walking one day by the lake, when he 
found a toad squatting on a snakes eggs. He seized 
the poor * Krote 1 by the leg and threw it into the 
lake. In repayment of the service, the snake gave 
him a ring and a chalice. Even Luther alludes to 
such stories in his Tischreden , 1576, fol. 446, but he 
declares them to be mere somnia. This must suffice 
to show that the euhemeristie explanation of the 
Lady Toad breaks down before the evidence of its 
existence in many parts of Germany where the name 
of the Princess Margarethe of Dessau was utterly 
unknown. We have therefore to look for a different 
explanation. 

We have not very far to seek before we find toads 
and frogs — for these two animals are almost always 
mixed up together — representing certain phenomena 
of nature, and after a time endowed with a human 
personality. In different parts of the world the 
clouds, the moon, and the sun have been conceived as 
toad, or frog-like characters. It is easy to understand 
why clouds should have been likened to frogs. The 
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Mexicans, for instance, who worshipped a god of rain 
under the name of Tlaloc, i,e. the Nourisher, repre- 
sented his children, probably the clouds, as frogs. 
Another great goddess in Mexico, Cantaotl, a kind of 
Demeter, is likewise pictured in the form of a frog, 
with a large number of mouths or breasts on her 
body. ’ ' r- 

It is more difficult to understand why the moon 
should have been conceived as a frog. The fact, 
however, admits of no doubt, for Mr. Powell, in his 
article on the Mythology of the American Indians, 
tells us that the Indians believe that in ancient times 
a council of the gods was held, to consider how they 
could make a new moon, and that this was achieved 
by Whippoorwill changing a frog into the moon. 
The Indians imagine even now that they can see the 
frog riding the moon, and they say that the moon is 
cold, because the frog from which it was made was 
cold. 

Lastly the sun, and more particularly the rising 
and setting sun, or what we should call the dawn and 
the gloaming, have been conceived under the same 
image. Two explanations are possible here. Either 
the sun, as rising from the waters or the clouds, and 
setting again in the waters, was accepted as an 
amphibious animal, like the frog, or the name given 
to the frog was, for some reason or other, found 
applicable to the dawn and the gloaming also, so that 
the two, the frog and the dawn, became synonymous, 
and then gave rise in the usual way to a number of 
misunderstood legends. 

When we are told in the Mahabharata that Agni, 
the solar fire, who hides in the waters, was betrayed 
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by a frog, that ^rog could hardly have been meant 
for anything but the dawn, announcing to the world 
the return of the sun. 

A more decided case of solar metaphor is mentioned 
by Plutarch, who sees in the frog a symbol of the 
vernal sun. The Corinthians, he tells us, had sent 
a bronze palm-tree to the temple of Apollo. Round 
its root were frogs and water-serpents. As these 
animals had nothing in common either with palm- 
trees or with Apollo, or with the Corinthians, it was 
suggested by the Greeks that they were intended as 
symbols of spring, when the sun begins to grow strong 
and drives away the winter. In the same manner 
they state that the cock in the hand of Apollo was 
meant to indicate the approach of morning. 

In other cases, however, we must appeal to language 
itself in order to explain why the sun should have 
been called a frog. Bheka in Sanskrit means a frog, 
and a well-known story is told of Bheki, a female 
frog, who became the wife of a prince on condition 
that she should never see water. One day she saw 
water, and immediately she vanished. This is but 
one of the many versions of the world-old story that 
the dawn, conceived as a woman and as the wife of 
a king, originally the sun, vanishes in the gloaming 
as soon as she sees the water, that is, as soon as she 
approaches the clouds or the sea in which the sun sets. 

But why should the Dawn be called a female frog ? 
It has been suggested that this was simply due to the 
amphibious nature of the dawn, sitting, like a frog, 
on the line which divides the clouds from the earth. 
This may be so. But there is a more potent reason 
still. Bheka would in Greek appear as ipoiKos. This 
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does not exist, but with a change ol into v — very 
common in one of the Greek dialects, namely the 
Boeotian — c/)oikos may be the Greek <pi kos. This means 
sea-weed, and was called so from its dark-red colour, 
for we know that it was a favourite article for making 
rouge . The Latin fucus also means a rock-lichen, 
a red colour, and rouge . If fucus (for foicos, like 
unus for oinos ) meant dark-red, bheka also must have 
had originally the same meaning, and the frog would 
have been called the dark-red one. We know that 
in Latin the toad is called rubeta also, the red one. 
The Sanskrit word bheka, therefore, if it meant 
originally a dark red frog, would have been a most 
appropriate name for the dawn, and still more for the 
gloaming. Thus ar u n a in Sanskrit means red, aruwi, 
the dawn ; tsu in Hottentot meant bloody, red, tmi - 
goab became a name for the rising sun, and, at last, 
for the supreme deity . 1 

If this is granted, all becomes clear. Bheki, the 
dark-red one, originally a name of the gloaming, 
ceased to be understood, and became a mere name, 
and then a myth. When it was asked who Bheki 
was, she was readily accepted as a beautiful girl. But 
the old story remained that she had been discovered 
by her lover sitting near a well ; that he had asked 
her to marry him, and that she consented on con- 
dition that he should never show her a drop of water. 
One day, being tired, she asked the king for water. 
The king forgot his promise, brought her water, and 
Bheki plunged into the water, whether as the gloam- 
ing, or as the frog, or as the beautiful princess, and 
disappeared. 

1 M. M., Introduction to the Science of Religion , p. 295. 
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If the intellectual atmosphere of a people is once 
permeated by such creations of fancy, if fairies, 
brownies, elves, and gnomes have become familiar 
friends, nothing is easier to understand than that real 
characters should be changed into fairies, or that 
fairies should be changed into real characters. I have 
little doubt that Frau Krote too belongs to this class 
of beings, and that she was originally one of the 
old Teutonic female deities, the wise women, the 
Scottish spae wife , the old Norse spakonor , whom 
Grimm has so well described in his German Mytho- 
logy, and who can generally be traced to the well- 
known source of all female deities, the dawn, the 
moon, the clouds, and the earth. These fabulous 
beings meet us again and agaiti in German Mythology 
as kind-hearted women, who, under various disguises, 
warn their friends against coming dangers, protect 
them in sickness, rescue them from prison, occasionally 
even marry them, but generally disappear again when 
some promise made to them by their friends has un- 
wittingly been broken. Grimm's German Mythology 
is full of these stories, particularly in the chapter on 
Guttinnen , Weise Frauen , Wichte und Elbe. A well- 
known name for these half-goddesses was Itis in 
Old High German, in Anglo-Saxon Ides , plural Idesa. 
The same name, with the loss of the initial vowel, 
appears in Icelandic as Dis, plural Disir. They, too, 
as Yigfusson informs us in his Icelandic Dictionary, 
were female guardian-angels, who follow every man 
from his birth, and only leave him in the hour of 
death. 

I have little doubt, therefore, that the story of the 
Lady Toad in Dessau is really a survival of ancient 
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Teutonic mythology. Such survivals become rarer 
with every generation, but they die very slowly. 
I still remember being told by my grandmother, when 
she warned me not to go too near to the river, the 
Mulde, that, if I went too near, the Nicker would 
come and carry me off. That Nicker is the Old High 
German Nihhus , of whom Grimm has much to tell in 
his Mythology (p. 456). The ancient Germans, when 
the first snow began to fall, used to say that some 
god or other in the clouds had tom his feather-bed. 
We boys at school used exactly the same expression 
when we saw the first flakes of snow. Only we used 
to say, ‘ Baibler has torn his bed/ and Baibler was a 
real person, who lived in the Church tower, and kept 
watch and gave the signal in case of a fire breaking 
out in the town or in the neighbourhood. 

In the same manner, then, there probably was an 
old legend of a kind fairy, originally a forgotten 
goddess, protecting the reigning family of Dessau and 
warning them against approaching dangers. That 
story may either have been changed into history by 
some early chronicler who had nothing better to do ; 
or, and this is more likely, some princess at Dessau 
may really have made herself known by her kindness 
to poor people, and then the mere wish of the poor 
that some good fairy might reward her, would easily 
have become mixed up with the old legends about 
wise women appearing in various animal disguises, 
and bestowing their blessing, or even some substantial 
gift in the shape of a gold ring, on their deserving 
friends. Certain it is that the gold ring of Frau 
Krote is preserved with religious care to, the present 
day. It is kept in a small safe, carefully hidden away 
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in the wall of tlielold castle. The Duke only has the 
key which opens the safe, and when it was last shown 
to me by the reigning Duke the greatest precaution 
was taken against every possible accident, and, more 
particularly, against the danger of the ring falling on 
the floor, which, as I was informed, would have 
portended some dire misfortune to the reigning 
family, more particularly, a conflagration in the 
ancient castle. 

If, finally, we ask the question what may have been 
the original mythological atoms which became crystal- 
lised in the story of the Frau Krote inciting some 
lady to act as a midwife in a subterraneous abode, 
and bestowing on her a present, generally something 
bright or golden, we can, of course, offer no more 
than a guess, for the original elements of such stories 
have to be looked for far beyond the beginning of 
literature or even of tradition. There is one birth 
constantly alluded to in the Veda, that is the birth of 
the morning sun, the child that crios in the morning. 
The mother belongs to the invisible or dark regions 
beyond the East or below the waters, and the 
messenger who announces the impending birth is the 
Dawn. The Dawn rouses men and women from their 
sleep, and the lighting of the fire on the hearth or on 
the altar is often conceived as causing that which is 
really the cause of the morning sacrifice, namely, the 
birth or the rising of the sun. Again and again in 
the Veda are the old sages said to have opened the 
gates of the East, and to have brought back the light of 
the sun. The Dawn was actually called Bheld in Indian 
legends, and it was called so, as we saw, on account of 
its tawny or dark-red colour and of its sitting on the 

YOL. IV. L 1 
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waters. That the Dawn brings brig] .t golden presents 
is still attested by the German proverb, Morgenstunde 
hat Gold im Munde . Out of such floating elements 
the story of Frau Krote might easily have been 
formed in the course of centuries, till at last it 
clustered round the historical figure of a princess of 
the name of Margarethe or Grethe , who died at Dessau 
in 1530. 



FOLK-LORE. 1 

A& the science of language has supplied a new 
basis for the science of mythology, the science of 
mythology bids fair, in its turn, to open the way 
to a new and scientific study of the folk-lore of 
the Aryan nations. Not only have the radical and 
formal elements of language been proved to be the 
same in India, Greece, Italy, among the Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic nations, not only have the 
names of many of their gods, the forms of their wor- 
ship, and the mainsprings of their religious sentiment 
been traced back to one common Aryan source; but 
a further advance has been made. A myth, it was 
argued, dwindles down to a legend, a legend to a tale ; 
and if the myths were originally identical in India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany, why should not the tales 
also of these countries show some similarity even in 
the songs of the Indian Ayah and the English nurse ? 
There is some truth in this line of argument, but there 
is likewise great danger of error. Granted that 
a number of words and myths were originally identical 
among all the members of the Aryan family, granted 
likewise that they all went through the same vicissi- 

1 Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore . By W. K. 
K&lly, London : Chapman and Hall, 1863. 

L 1 2 
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tudes, would it not follow that, as 10 sound scholar 
thinks of comparing Hindustani and English, or Italian 
and Russian, no attempt at comparing the modern 
tales of Europe to the modern tales of India could 
ever lead to any satisfactory results ? The tales, or 
Mdrchen , are the modern patois of mythology, and 
if they are to become the subject of scientific treat- 
ment, the first task that has to be accomplished is to 
trace back each modern tale to some earlier legend, 
and each legend to some primitive mythical rpot. 
And here it is very important to remark that, although 
originally our popular tales were reproductions of 
more ancient legends, yet after a time a general taste 
was created for marvellous stories, and new ones were 
invented in large numbers, whenever they were re- 
quired, by every grandmother and every nurse. Even 
in these purely imaginative tales, analogies may, no 
doubt, be discovered with more genuine tales ; because 
they were made after original patterns, and, in many 
cases, were mere variations of an ancient air. But if 
we tried to analyse them by the same tests as the 
genuine tales, if we attempted to recognise in them 
the features of ancient legends, or to discover in these 
fanciful strains the key-notes of still more distant 
mythology, we should certainly share the fate of those 
valiant knights who were led through an enchanted 
forest by the voices of fairies till they found them- 
selves landed in a bottomless quagmire. Jacob Grimm, 
as Mr. Kelly tells us in his work on Indo-European 
Tradition and Folk-Lore , was the first scholar who 
pointed out the importance of collecting all that could 
be saved of popular stories, customs, sayings, super- 
stitions, and beliefs. His German Mythology is a store- 
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house of such cariosities, and, together with his col- 
lection of Mdrchen, it shows how much of this jetsam 
and flotsam is still floating about, belonging originally 
to the most ancient cargo of language, thought, fancy, 
and belief. The Norse Tales lately published by Dr. 
Dasent are another instance that shows how much 
there is to reward the labours of a careful collector 
and a thoughtful interpreter. Sufficient material has 
been collected to enable scholars to see that these tales 
are not arbitrary inventions or modern fictions, but 
that their fibres cling in many instances to the very 
germs of ancient language and ancient thought. 
Among those who, in Germany, have followed in the 
track of Grimm, and endeavoured to trace the modern 
folk-lore back to its most primitive sources, the names 
of Kuhn, Schwartz, Mannhardt, and Wolf held a pro- 
minent place, and it has been the object of Mr. Kelly 
to make known in his book the most remarkable dis- 
coveries which have been achieved by the successors 
and countrymen of Jacob Grimm in this field of anti- 
quarian research. 

Mr. Kelly deserves great credit for the pains he has 
taken in mastering this difficult subject, but we regret 
the form in which he has thought fit to communicate 
to an English public the results of his labours. He 
tells us that a work by Dr. Kuhn, On the Descent of 
Fire and the Drink of the Gods, is his chief authority; 
but he adds : 

( Although the very different nature of my work 
has seldom allowed me to translate two or three con- 
secutive sentences from Dr. Kuhn’s elaborate treatise, 
yet I wish it to be fully understood that, but for the 
latter, the former could not have been written. I am 
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tho more bound to state this once fo£ all, as emphatic- 
ally as I can, because the very extent" of my indebted- 
ness has hindered me from acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to Dr. Kuhn, in the text or in foot-notes, as 
constantly as I have done in most other cases/ 

We cannot help considering this an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. If Mr. Kelly had given a translation 
of Dr. Kuhn’s Essay, English readers would have 
known whom to hold responsible for the statements, 
many of them very startling, as to the coincidences in 
the tales and traditions of the Aryan nations. Or, 
again, if Mr. Kelly had written a book of his own, we 
should have had the same advantage ; for he would, 
no doubt, have considered himself bound to substan- 
tiate every fact quoted from the Edda or from the 
Veda by a suitable reference/ As it is, the reader’s 
curiosity is certainly excited to the highest degree, 
but his incredulity is in no way relieved. Mr. Kelly 
do&s not tell us that he is a Sanskrit or an Icelandic 
scholar, and hence we naturally infer that his asser- 
tions about the gods of the Indian and Northern 
pantheons are borrowed from Dr. Kuhn and other 
German writers. But, if so, it would have been 
far preferable to give the ipsissima verba of these 
scholars, because, in descriptions of ancient forms of 
belief or superstition, the slightest change of expres- 
sion is apt to change the whole bearing of a sentence. 
Many of Dr. Kuhn’s opinions have been challenged 
and controverted by his own countrymen — by Welcker, 
Pott, and others ; some he has successfully supported 
by new evidence, others he may be supposed to have 
surrendered. All this could not be otherwise in a sub- 
ject so new and necessarily so full of guess-work as 
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the study of folk-lore, and it detracts in no way from 
the value of the* excellent essays in which Dr. Kuhn 
and others have analysed various myths of the Aryan 
nations. All we insist on is this, that before we can 
accept any conclusions as to the Yedic character of 
Greek gods, or the deep meaning of so whimsical 
a custom as divination with the sieve and shears, we 
must have chapter and verse from the Yeda, and well 
authenticated descriptions of the customs referred to. 
People do not object to general assertions about the 
Bible, or Homer, or Yirgil, or Shakespeare, because 
here they can judge for themselves, and would not 
mind the trouble of checking for themselves any state- 
ments which seem at all startling. But if they are 
asked to believe that the Veda contains the true 
theogony of Greece, that Orpheus is i?ibhu, or the 
wind, that the Charites are the Vedic Haritas, or 
horses, the Erinnys Sarawyh, or the lightning, such 
statements, however true they may be, should, in the 
present state of comparative mythological research, be 
supported by evidence such as should enable students 
to judge for themselves, before assenting to even the 
most plausible theories. What authority is there for 
saying (p. 14) that — 

‘ The Sanskrit tongue, in which the Vedas are 
written, is the sacred language of India ; that is to 
say, the oldest language, the one which was spoken, as 
the Hindus believe, by the gods themselves, when gods 
and men were in frequent fellowship with each other, 
from the time when Yama descended from heaven to 
become the first of mortals ' ? 

The Hindus, as far as we know, never say that the 
gods spoke Vedic as opposed to ordinary Sanskrit; 
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they never held that during the Vedic period the 
gods lived in more frequent fellowship with men; 
they never speak of Yama as descending from heaven 
to become the first of mortals. These are three mis- 
takes, or at least three entirely un-Indian ideas, in one 
sentence. Again, when we are told (p. 1 9) that, ‘ in 
the Vedas, Yama is the first lightning-born mortal/ 
we imagine that this is a simple statement from the 
Veda, whereas it is a merely hypothetical and, we be- 
lieve, erroneous view of the nature of Yama, drawn 
from the interpretation of the names of some Vedic 
deities. If given as a guess, with all its pros and cons, 
it would be valuable ; if given, as here, as a simple 
fact, it is utterly deceptive. 

In page 18 we are told : 

‘ On the whole, it is manifest that all these divine 
tribes, Maruts, jSibhus, BhWgus, and Angiras,are 
beings identical in nature, distinguished from each 
other only by their elemental functions, and not essen- 
tially different from the Pi tr is or fathers. The latter 
are simply the souls of the pious dead/ 

Now these are strong and startling assertions, but 
again given dogmatically, and Without any proof. The 
Pitris are, no doubt, the fathers, and they might bo 
called the souls of the pious dead ; but, if so, they have 
no elementary origin, like the gods of the storms, the 
days, and the seasons ; nor can they have any elemen- 
tary functions. To say that the Pitris or Manes 
shone as stars to mortal eyes (p. 20) is another 
assertion that requires considerable limitation, and 
is apt to convey as false an idea of the primitive 
faith of the Vedic jRishis, as when (p. 21) we read 
that the A pas (waters) are cloud-maidens, brides 
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of the gods, or negators of the celestial sea (na vyaZ>), 
and that the Apsaras are damsels destined to delight 
the souls of heroes, the houris, in fact, of the Yedic 
paradise. The germs of some of these ideas may, 
perhaps, be discovered in the hymns of the Veda, but 
to speak thus broadly of a Vedic paradise, of houris, 
and cloud-maidens, is to convey, as far as we can judge 
from texts hitherto published, an utteidy false idea of 
the simple religion of the Vedic poets. 

One other instance must suffice. At the end of the 
sixth chapter, in order to explain why a healing virtue 
is ascribed in German folk-lore to the mistletoe and 
the ash, Mr. Kelly makes the following statement : 
‘This healing virtue, which the mistletoe shares 
with the ash, is a long-descended tradition, for the 
Kush£/ia, the embodiment of the Soma, a healing 
plant of the highest renown among the Southern 
Aryans, was one that grew beneath the heavenly 
Asvattha/ We tried in vain to understand the 
exact power of the for in this sentence. Great stress 
is laid in Northern Mythology on the fact that 
the mistletoe grows on a tree, and docs not, like all 
other plants, spring from the earth. But the Kush th a 
is never said to grow on the heavenly Asvattha, 
which Mr. Kelly translates by religious fig, but beneath 
it. In fact, it is the Asvattha, or Pippal, which, if 
found growing on another tree, the $ami ( Acacia 
Suma), is considered by the Brahmans as peculiarly 
fitted for sacrificial purposes. The for , therefore, must 
refer to something else as forming the tertium com - 
parationis between the mistletoe and the KushtfAa. 
Is it their healing power ? Hardly ; for, in the case 
of the mistletoe, the healing power is a popular super- 
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stition, in the case of the Kushf A a, thg Costus speciosus , 
it is, we believe, a medicinal fact. We suppose, there- 
fore, that Mr. Kelly perceived the similarity between 
the German and the Indian plants to consist in this, 
that the Kush£/ia was really an embodiment of Soma, 
for in another passage he says : 

‘ Besides the earthly Soma, the Hindus recognise 
a heavenly Soma or Amrita (ambrosia), that drops 
from the imperishable Asvattha or Pippal (Ficus 
religiosa), out of which the immortals shaped the 
heaven and the earth. Beneath this mighty tree, 
which spreads its branches over the third heaven, 
dwell Yama and the PitWs, and quaff the drink of 
immortality with the gods. At its foot grow plants 
of all healing virtue, incorporations of the Soma/ 

Mr. Kelly then proceeds to remark that ‘ the paral- 
lelism between the Indian and the Iranian world tree 
on the one hand, and the ash Yggdrasil on the other, 
is very striking/ We shall pass by the Iranian world 
tree, the fact being that the Zend-Avesta does not 
recognise one, but always speaks of two trees. But 
fixing our attention on Mr. Kelly’s comparison of what 
he calls the Indian world tree and the ash Yggdrasil, 
the case would stand thus : The Hindus believe in the 
existence of a Pippal tree (Ficus religiosa ) that drops 
Soma (Asclepias acida ), at the foot of which grows 
the Kush£/*a (Costus sjjeciosus), a medicinal plant, 
the incorporation of the Soma dropping from the 
Pippal. As there is a similarity between the ash 
Yggdrasil and the Pippal, both representing originally, 
as is maintained, the clouds of heaven, therefore 
a healing virtue was ascribed to the ash and the 
mistletoe by the Aryans that came to settle in 
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Europe. We will not deny that if the facts, as here 
stated, were quite correct, some similarity of con- 
ception might be discovered in the German Yggdrasil 
and the Indian Pippal. But did the Brahmans ever 
believe in a Pippal dropping Soma, and in that 
Soma becoming embodied in a Costus? Mr. Kelly 
here, for once, gives a reference to Rig-veda, II. 164, 
which, as we find from the original work of Dr. Kuhn, 
is intended for Rig-veda, II. 164, 19-22. In that hymn 
the word Kushth a never occurs. A tree is indeed 
mentioned there, but it is not called Asvattha, nor is 
it said to drop Soma, nor is there any allusion to the 
fact that heaven and earth were made of that tree. 
All that can be gathered from the extremely obscure 
language of that hymn is that the fruit of the tree 
there described is called Pippala, that birds settle on 
it eating that fruit, that they sing praises in honour 
of a share of immortality, and that these birds are 
called eaters of sweet things. That the word used for 

* immortality ’ may mean Soma, that the word meaning 

* sweet ’ may stand for the same beverage, is perfectly 
true; but, even if that conjectural rendering should 
be adopted, it would still leave the general meaning 
of the verses far too obscure to justify us in making 
them the basis of any mythological comparisons. As 
to the Knshtha — the Costus speciosus, which is said 
to be called in the Rig-veda an incorporation of Soma, 
we doubt whether such a word ever occurs in the 
Rig-veda. It is mentioned in the mystical formulas 
of the Atharva-veda, but there again it is called, 
indeed, the friend of Soma (Ath.-veda, V. 4, 7), but not 
its embodiment; nor is there any statement that 
under the Asvattha tree there mentioned the gods 
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drink Soma, but simply that Yama* drinks there with 
the gods. 

It is impossible to be too careful in these matters, 
otherwise everything becomes everything. Although 
Mr. Kelly takes it for granted that the poets of the 
Veda knew a tree similar to the tree Yggdrasil — 
a world tree, or a cloud tree, or whatever else it may 
be called — there is not a single passage that has been 
brought forward in support by Mr. Kelly or by Dr. 
Kuhn himself, which could stand a more severe criti- 
cism. When the poets exclaim, ‘What wood, what 
tree was it, of which they made heaven and earth ? ' 
— this means no more in the ancient language of 
religious poetry than, Out of what material were 
heaven and earth formed ? As to the tree Ilpa — or 
more correctly, Ilya — nothing is known of it beyond 
its name in one of the latest works of Vedic literature, 
the Upanishads, and the remarks of so modern a com- 
mentator as Sankara. There is no proof whatever 
of anything like the conception of the Yggdrasil 
having entered the thoughts of the Vedic poets ; and 
to ascribe the healing virtue of ash or mistletoe to 
any reminiscence of a plant, KushtfAa, that might 
have grown under a Vedic fig-tree, or Soma-tree, or 
Yggdrasil, is to attempt to lay hold of the shadow of 
a dream. 

There is but one way in which a comparative study 
of the popular traditions of the Aryan nations can 
lead to any satisfactory result. Let each tale be 
traced back to its most original form, let that form be 
analysed and interpreted in strict accordance with the 
rules of comparative philology, and after the kernel, 
or the simple and original conception of the myth, 
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has been found, ?et us see how the same conception 
and the same rn^th have gradually expanded and 
become diversified under the bright sky of India and 
in the forests of Germany. Before the Northern 
Yggdrasil is compared to a supposed Indian world' 
tree it is absolutely necessary to gain a clear insight 
into the nature of the myth of Yggdrasil. That myth 
seems to be of a decidedly cosmogonic and philo- 
sophical character. The tree seems to express the 
Universe. It is said to have three roots — one in 
Niftheim , near the well called Ilvergelmir ; a second 
in Jotunheim , near the well of the wise Mimir ; and 
a third in heaven, near the well of Vurdh . Its 
branches embrace the whole world. In heaven the 
gods hold their meetings under the shadow of this 
tree, near the well of Vurdh . The place is guarded 
by the three Nomas (Vurdh, Verdhandi , and Skuld ), 
— Past, Present, and Future), who water the roots of 
the tree with the water of Vurdh. In the crown of 
the tree sits an eagle, and in the well of Ilvergelmir 
lies the serpent Nidhoggr , and gnaws its roots. In 
none of these conceptions are there any clear traces of 
clouds or thunderstorms; but if there were, this 
would be the very reason why the Yggdrasil could 
not be compared to the Indian Asvattha, in which 
no ingenuity will ever discover either a bank of clouds 
or a thunderstorm. 



THE NORSEMEN IN ICELAND . 1 

Thebe is, after Anglo-Saxon, no language, no litera- 
ture, no mythology so full of interest for the elucidation 
of the earliest history of the race which now inhabits 
these British Isles as the Icelandic. Nay, in one 
respect, Icelandic beats every other dialect of the 
great Teutonic family of speech, not excepting Anglo- 
Saxon and Old High-German and Gothic. It is in 
Icelandic alone that we find complete remains of 
genuine Teutonic heathendom. Gothic, as a language, 
is more ancient than Icelandic ; but the only literary 
work which we possess in Gothic is a translation of 
the Bible. The Anglo-Saxon literature, with the ex- 
ception of the Beowulf, is Christian. The old heroes 
of the Nibelunge, such as we find them represented 
in the Suabian epic, have been converted into church- 
going knights ; whereas, in the ballads of the Elder 
Edda, Sigurd and Brynhild appear before us in their 
full pagan grandeur, holding nothing sacred but their 
love, and defying all laws, human and divine, in the 
name of that one almighty passion. The Icelandic 
contains the key to many a riddle in the English 
language, and to many a mystery in the English 

1 The Norsemen in Iceland . By Dr. G. W. Dasent. Oxford Essays^ 
1858. 
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character. Though the Old Norse is but a dialect of 
the same language which the Angles and Saxons 
brought to Britain, though the Norman blood is the 
same blood that ebbs and flows in every German 
heart, yet there is an accent of defiance in that rugged 
Northern speech, and a spring of daring madness in 
that throbbing Northern heart, which marks the 
Northman wherever he appears, whether in Iceland 
or in Sicily, whether on the Seine or on the Thames. 
At the beginning of the ninth century, when the 
great Northern exodus began, Europe, as Dr. Dasent 
remarks, * was in danger of becoming too comfortable. 
The two nations destined to run neck-and-ncck in the 
great race of civilisation, Frank and Anglo-Saxon, 
had a tendency to become dull and lazy, and neither 
could arrive at perfection till it had been chastised by 
the Norsemen, and finally forced to admit an infusion 
of Northern blood into its sluggish veins. The vigour 
of the various branches of the Teutonic stock may be 
measured by the proportion of Norman blood which 
they received ; and the national character of England 
owes more to the descendants of Hrolf Ganger than 
to the followers of Ilengist and Horsa/ 

But what is known of the early history of the 
Norsemen? Theirs was the life of reckless free- 
booters, and they had no time to dream and ponder 
on the past, which' they had left behind in Norway. 
Where they settled as colonists or as rulers, their own 
traditions, their very language, were soon forgotten. 
Their language has nowhere struck root on foreign 
ground, even where, as in Normandy, they became 
earls of Rouen, or, as in these isles, kings of England. 
There is but one exception — Iceland. Iceland was 
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discovered, peopled, and civilised by ^Norsemen in the 
ninth century; and, in the nineteenth century, the 
language spoken there is still the dialect of Harold 
Fairhair, and the stories told there are still the 
stories of the Edda, or the Venerable Grandmother. 
Dr. Dasent gives us a rapid sketch of the first landings 
of the Norwegian refugees on the fiords and fells of 
Iceland. He describes how love of freedom drove the 
subjects of Harold Fairhair forth from their home; 
how the Teutonic tribes, though they loved their 
kings, the sons of Odin, and sovereigns by the grace 
of God, detested the dictatorship of Harold. ‘ He was 
a mighty warrior/ so says the ancient Saga, ‘ and laid 
Norway under him, and put out of the way some of 
those who held districts, and some of them he drove 
out of the land ; and, besides, many men escaped out 
of Norway because of the overbearing of Harold Fair- 
hair, for they would not stay to be subject to him.’ 
These early emigrants were pagans, and it was not 
till the end of the tenth century that Christianity 
reached the Ultima Thule of Europe. The missionaries, 
however, who converted the freemen of Iceland were 
freemen themselves. They did not come with the 
pomp and the pretensions of the Church of Rome. 
They preached Christ rather than the Pope; they 
taught religion rather than theology. Nor were they 
afraid of the old heathen gods, or angry with every 
custom that was not of Christian growth. Sometimes 
this tolerance may have been carried too far, for we 
read of kings, like Helgi, ‘ mixed in their faith, who 
trusted in Christ, but at the same time invoked 
Thor’s aid whenever they went to sea, or got into any 
difficulty/ But, on the whole, the kindly feeling of 
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the Icelandic priesthood toward the national traditions 
and customs and prejudices of their converts must 
have been beneficial. Sons and daughters were not 
forced to call the gods whom their fathers and mothers 
had worshipped, devils ; and they were allowed to use 
the name of AUfadir , whom they had invoked in the 
prayers of their childhood when praying to Him who 
is ‘ Our Father in Heaven/ 

The Icelandic missionaries had peculiar advantages 
in their relation to the system of paganism which 
they came to combat. Nowhere else, perhaps, in the 
whole history of Christianity, has the missionary been 
brought face to face with a race of gods who were 
believed by their own worshippers to be doomed to 
death. The missionaries had only to proclaim that 
Balder was dead, that the mighty Odin and Thor 
were dead. The people knew that these gods were to 
die, and the message of the One Ever-living God must 
have touched their ears and their hearts with comfort 
and joy. Thus, whilo in Germany the priests were 
occupied for a long time in destroying every trace of 
heathenism, in condemning every ancient lay as the 
work of the devil, in felling sacred trees and abolish- 
ing national customs, the missionaries of Iceland were 
able to take a more charitable view of the past, and 
they became themselves the keepers of those very 
poems, and laws, and proverbs, and Runic inscriptions, 
which on the Continent had to be put down with 
inquisitorial cruelty. The men to whom the collection 
of the ancient pagan poetry of Iceland is commonly 
ascribed were men of Christian learning ; the one, the 
founder of a public school ; the other, famous as the 
author of a history of the North, the Heimskringla . 
vol. iv. Mm 
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It is owing to their labours that w& know anything 
of the ancient religion, the tradition^, the maxims, the 
habits of the Norsemen, and it is from these sources 
that Dr. Dasent has drawn his information, and 
composed his vigorous and living sketch of primitive 
Northern life. It is but a sketch, but a sketch that 
will bear addition and completion. Dr. Dasent dwells 
most fully on the religious system of Iceland, which 
is the same, at least in its general outline, as that 
believed in by all the members of the Teutonic family, 
and may truly be called one of the various dialects of 
the primitive religious and mythological language of 
the Aryan race. After all, there is nothing more 
interesting than religion in the whole history of man. 
By its side, poetry and art, science and law, sink into 
comparative insignificance. Dr. Dasent, however, has 
not confined his Essay to the religious life of Iceland. 
He has added some minute descriptions of the domestic 
habits, the dress, the armour, the diet, the laws and 
the customs of the race, and he has proved himself 
well at home in the Icelandic homestead. One thing 
only we miss— an account of their epic poetry; and 
this, we believe, would on several points have furnished 
a truer picture of the very early and purely pagan 
life of the Norsemen than the extracts from their 
histories and law books, which are more or less, if 
not under the direct influence of Christianity, at least 
touched by the spirit of a more advanced civilisation. 
The old poems, in their alliterating metre, were proof 
against later modifications. We probably possess 
what we do possess of them, in its original form. As 
they had been composed in Norway in the sixth 
century after Christ, they were carried to Iceland in 
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the ninth, and written down in the eleventh century. 
The prose portidns of the Old Edda, and still more 
of the Young Edda, are of still later origin. They 
betray in many instances the hand of a Christian 
writer. And the same applies to the later Sagas and 
law booka Here much is still to be done by the critic, 
and we look forward with great interest to a fuller 
inquiry into the age of the various parts of Icelandic 
literature, the history of the MSS., the genuineness of 
their titles, and similar questions. Such subjects are 
hardly fit for popular treatment, and we do not blame 
Dr. Dasent for having passed them over in his Essay. 
But the translator of the Younger Edda ought to tell 
us hereafter what is the real history of this, and of 
the older collection of Icelandic poetry. How do we 
know, for instance, that Ssemund (1056-1133) collected 
the Old, Snorro Sturlason (1178-1241) the Young 
Edda? How do we know that the MSS. which we 
now possess, have a right to the title of Edda at all ? 
All this rests, as far as we know, on the authority of 
bishop Brynjulf Swendsen, who discovered the 'Codex 
regius ’ in 1643, and wrote on the copy of it, with his 
own hand, the title of Edda Scvmundar hinns froda. 
None of the MSS. of the second, or Prose Edda, bear 
that title in any well-authenticated form ; still less is 
it known whether Snorro composed either part or 
the whole of it. All these questions ought to be 
answered, as far as they can be answered, before we 
can hope to see the life of the ancient Norsemen 
drawn with truthfulness and accuracy. The greater 
part of the poems, however, bears an expression of 
genuineness which cannot be challenged ; and a com- 
parison of the mythology of the Edda with that of 
Mm2 
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the Teutonic tribes,^ and again, in a more general 
manner, with that of the other Indo-Germanic races, 
is best calculated to convince the sceptic that the 
names and the legends of the Eddie gods are not of 
late invention. There are passages in the Edda which 
sound like verses from the Veda. Dr. Dasent quotes 
the following lines from the Elder Edda : 

*Twas the morning of time, 

When yet naught was, 

Nor sand nor sea were there, 

Nor cooling streams; 

Earth was not formed, 

Nor heaven above ; 

A j^awning gap there was, 

And grass nowhere. 

A hymn of the Yeda begins in a very similar way: 

Nor Aught nor Naught existed ; yon bright' sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretchod above. 

What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? &c. 

There are several mythological expressions common 
to the Edda and Homer. In the Edda, man is said 
to have been created out of an ash-tree. In Hesiod, 
Zeus creates the third race of men out of ash-trees; 
and that this tradition was not unknown to Homer, 
we learn from Penelope’s address to Ulysses: ‘Tell 
me thy family, from whence thou art ; for thou art 
not sprung from the olden tree, or from the rock/ 
There are, however, other passages in the Edda, 
particularly in the Prose Edda, which ought to be 
carefully examined before they are admitted as 
evidence on the primitive paganism of the Norsemen. 
The Prose Edda was written by a man who mixed 
classical learning and Christian ideas with Northern 
traditions. This is clearly seen in the preface. But 
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traces of the same influence may be discovered in 
other parts, as, for instance, in the Dialogue called 
Gylfi’s Mocking. The ideas which it contains are 
meant to be pagan, but are they really pagan in their 
origin ? Dr. Dasent gives the following extract : 

‘ Who is first and eldest of all gods ? He is called 
AUfadir (the Father of All, the Great Father) in our 
tongue. He lives from all ages, and rules over his 
realm, and sways all things, great and small. He 
made heaven and earth, and the sky, and all that 
belongs to them; and he made man, and gave him 
a soul that shall live and never perish, though the 
body rot to mould or burn to ashes. All men that 
are right-minded shall live and be with him in the 
place called Yingolf: but wicked ones fare to Hell, 
and thence into Niflhell, that is, beneath in the ninth 
world/ 

We ask Dr. Dasent, Is this pure, genuine, unso- 
phisticated paganism ? Is it language that Sigurd 
and Brynhild would have understood? Is that All - 
fadir really nothing more than Odin, who himself 
must perish, and whom at the day of doom the wolf, 
the Fenris-wolf, was to swallow at one gulp? We 
can only ask the question here, but we doubt not 
that in his next work on the antiquities of the 
Northern races, Dr. Dasent will give us a full and 
complete answer, and thus satisfy the curiosity which 
he has raised by his valuable contribution to the 
Oxford JEtsays. 

P.S. The questions which I here ventured to ask have 
been fully answered since by Professor Sophus Bugge. 
He has shown that not only Greek and Roman, but 
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also Jewish and Christian ideas have penetrated the 
mythological lore of the North, before it was finally 
arranged and written down in the two Eddas. But 
Professor Bugge and his countryman, Dr. Bang, have 
gone too far. Northern mythology has only shared 
the fate of most mythologies in being written down, 
not during the age which gave rise to them, and when 
they were in full vitality, but in a later age which 
no longer shared or even understood the thoughts 
embodied in the ancient gods and heroes. In some 
cases, as in Persia, for instance, the ancient stories 
were collected even by poets of another faith, as we 
see in our own time the mythology and folk-lore of 
African races being carefully collected by Christian 
missionaries and Bishops. Something of the same 
kind must have happened in Iceland, and the traces 
of foreign influence, whether classical or Christian, 
pointed out with great ingenuity and learning by 
Professor Bugge, explain many things in Icelandic 
literature which before were puzzling, and which 
made me ask, in 1858, the questions which he has 
answered so fully in 1879. But if it is asserted that 
by his researches Grimm’s idea of an ancient Pan- 
Teutonic mythology, or our belief in a Pan-Aryan 
mythology has been shaken, this is an assertion and 
no more. Has the ‘Lesson of Jupiter’ been quite 
forgotten? Is it not enough to read in Grimm’s 
German Mythology the chapters on Wuotan, Donar , 
Zio, and Fra in order to learn that these gods and 
their names and their histories were not invented by 
Christian monks, whether in Iceland or in Ireland, 
that they were not of yesterday at the time when the 
Eddas were written down, and that they would never 
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have pervaded all the dialects of Germany and 
Scandinavia, that they would never have clung to 
mountains, rivers, villages, trees, and plants as they 
have, if indeed they had been the learned products 
of mediaeval monasteries? And as to Pan- Aryan 
mythology, does any one doubt that the Old Norse Tijr 
whose name lives in Tflsdagr, in A.S. Tiuesdaig , in Old 
High German Ziestac , nay, though much changed, in 
Tuesday and German Dienstag , was originally the 
same name and the same god as Zevs, as Iovis, nay, as 
the Vedic Dyaus? Scholars may differ as to the 
Aryan prototype of Odin , but that Odin was the 
same name as the Old High German Wuotan , that our 
Wednesday corresponds to Icelandic Odinsdagr f nay, 
to Swedish Onsdag , can hardly be questioned. Grimm 
would indeed have written in vain his paper Uber die 
Famen des Donners , 1855, if we could doubt that the 
Teutonic nations, before their separation, had known 
a god of thunder and called him by names taken from 
the stores of their own language, and that the names 
of Thunder , Donar , and Thdrr are derived from the 
same root which produced tonitrus in Latin, and 
tanyatu, thunder, in Sanskrit. To deny that there 
existed a Pan-Aryan mythology, would be tanta- 
mount to denying that there existed a Pan-Aryan 
language ; to assign the origin of Teutonic mythology 
to the eleventh century A.D. would require us to 
assign the origin of all Teutonic dialects to the same 
period. Professor Sophus Bugge is the last scholar 
to advocate such unscholarlike theories, and it is to 
be regretted that his valuable discoveries should so 
often have been misrepresented by other scholars. 
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We had thought that the Popular Tales, the Kinder - 
und Hausmdrchen which the brothers Grimm col- 
lected from the mouths of old women in the spinning- 
rooms of German villages, could never be matched. 
But here we have a collection from the Norse as like 
those German tales as ‘ Dapplegrim was to Dapple- 
grim/ ‘there wasn’t a hair on one which wasn’t on 
the other as well.’ These Scandinavian ‘Folkeeventyr ’ 
were collected by MM. Asbjornsen and Moe during 
the last fifteen years, and they have now been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Dasent, the translator of 
the Icelandic Edda, and the writer of an excellent 
article in the last Oxford Essays, ‘ On the Norsemen 
in Iceland.’ The translation shows in every line 
that it has been a w T ork of love and unflagging en- 
joyment; and we doubt not that, even transplanted 
on a foreign soil, these fragrant flowers will strike 
root, and live, and be the delight of children — young 
and old — for many generations to come. 

Who can tell what gives to these childish stories 
their irresistible charm? There is no plot in them 

1 Popular Tales from the Norse. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of 
Popular Tales. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1859, 
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to excite our curiosity. No gorgeous description of 
scenery, A la Kingsley, dazzles our eyes, no anatomy 
of human passion, cl la Thackeray, rivets our atten- 
tion. No, it is all about kings and queens, about 
princes and princesses, about starving beggars and 
kind fairies, about doughty boys and clumsy trolls, 
about old hags that bawl and screech, and about 
young maidens, as white as snow and as red as blood. 
The Devil, too, is a very important personage on this 
primitive stage. The tales are short and quaint, full 
of downright absurdities and sorry jokes. We know 
from the beginning how it will all end. Poor Boots 
will marry the Princess and get half the kingdom. 
The stepmother will be torn to pieces, and Cinderella 
will be a great queen. The troll will burst as soon 
as the sun shines on him ; and the Devil himself will 
be squeezed and cheated till he is glad to go to his 
own abode. And yet we sit and read, we almost 
cry, and we certainly chuckle, and we are very sorry 
when — 

Snip, snap, snout, 

This tale ’s told out. 

There is witchery in these simple old stories yeti 
But it seems useless to try to define in what it con- 
sists. We sometimes See a landscape with nothing 
particular in it. There is only a river, and a bridge, 
and a red-brick house, and a few dark trees, and yet 
we gaze and gaze till our eyes grow dim. Why we 
are charmed we cannot tell. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in that simple scenery which reminds us of our 
home, or of some place which once we saw in a happy 
dream. Or we watch the grey sky and the heavy 
clouds on a dreary day. There is nothing in that 
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picture that would strike an artist’s eye. We have 
seen it all hundreds of times before ; and yet we gaze 
and gaze, till the clouds, with their fantastic outlines, 
settle round the sun, and vanish beyond the horizon. 
They were only clouds on a grey afternoon, and yet 
they have left a shadow on our mind that will nevei* 
vanish. Is it the same, perhaps, with these simple 
stories ? Do they remind us of a distant home, of a 
happy childhood ? Do they recall fantastic dreams', 
long vanished from our horizon, hopes that have set, 
never to rise again ? Is there some childhood left in 
us, that is called out by these childish tales ? If there 
is — and there is with most of us — we have only to 
open our book, and we shall fly away into dream- 
land, like ‘the lassie who rode on the north wind’s 
back to the castle that lies east o’ the sun and west o’ 
the moon.’ Nor is it dream-land altogether. There 
is a kind of real life in these tales — life, such as a 
child believes in — a life, where good is always re- 
warded, wrong always punished ; where every one, 
not excepting the Devil, gets his due; where all is 
possible that we truly want, and nothing seems so 
wonderful that it might not happen to-morrow. We 
may smile at those dreams of inexhaustible possi- 
bilities ; but, in one sense, that child’s world is a real 
world too, and those children’s stories are not mere 
pantomimes. What can be truer than Dr. Dasent’s 
happy description of the character of Boots, as it runs 
through the wholo cycle of these tales ? 

‘There he sits idle whilst all work; there he lies 
with that deep irony of conscious power which knows 
its time must one day come, and meantime can afford 
to wait. When that time comes he girds himself to 
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the feat, amidst the scoffs and scorn of his flesh and 
blood; but even\hen, after he has done some great 
deed, he conceals it, returns to his ashes, and again 
sits idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, lazy, despised, 
until the time for final recognition comes, and then 
his dirt and rags fall off — he stands out in all the 
majesty of his Royal robes, and is acknowledged once 
for all a King/ 

And then we see — 

‘ The proud, haughty Princess, subdued and tamed 
by natural affection into a faithful, loving wife. We 
begin by being angry at her pride ; we are glad at the 
retribution which overtakes her, but we are gradu- 
ally melted at her sufferings and hardships when she 
gives up all for the Beggar and follows him ; we feel 
for her when she exclaims, “ Oh, the Beggar, and 
the babe, and the cabin ! ” and we rejoice with her 
when the Prince says, “ Here is the Beggar, and there 
is the babe, and so let the cabin be burnt away.” ' 

There is genuine fun in the old woman who does 
not know whether she is herself. She has been 
dipped into a tar-barrel, and then rolled on a heap 
of feathers ; and when she sees herself feathered all 
over, she wants to find out whether it is her or not. 
And how well she reasons ! * Oh ! I know/ she says, 

‘ how I shall be able to tell whether it is me ; if the 
calves come and lick me, and our dog Tray doesn’t 
bark at me when I get home, then it must be me, 
and no one else/ It is, however, quite superfluous 
to say anything in praise of these tales. They will 
make their way in the world and win everybody’s 
heart, as sure as Boots made the Princess say, ‘ That 
is a storv ! * 
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But we have not done with Dr. Dasent’s book 
yet. There is one part of it, the Introduction, which 
in reality tells the most wonderful of all wonderful 
stories — the migration of these tales from Asia to the 
North of Europe. It might seem strange, indeed, 
that so great a scholar as Grimm should have spent 
so much of his precious time in collecting his Mar- 
chen , if these Mar chen had only been intended for 
the amusement of children. When we see a Lyell or 
an Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, we may be 
sure that, however much little girls may admire these 
pretty things, this was n6t the object which these 
wise collectors had in view. Like the blue and green 
and rosy sands which children play with in the Isle 
of Wight, these tales of the people, which Grimm was 
the first to discover and collect, are the detritus of 
many an ancient stratum of thought and language, 
buried deep in the past. They have a scientific in- 
terest. The results of the science of language are 
by this time known to every educated man, and boys 
learn at school — what fifty years ago would have 
been scouted as absurd — that English, together with 
all the Teutonic dialects of the Continent, belongs to 
that large family of speech which comprises, besides 
the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, the 
Oriental languages of Persia and India. Previously 
to the dispersion of these languages, there was, of 
course, one common language, spoken by the common 
ancestors of our own race, and of the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Hindus and Persians, a language which 
was neither Greek, nor Latin, nor Persian, nor Sanskrit, 
but stood to all of them in a relation similar to that 
in which Latin stands to French, Italian, and Spanish ; 
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or Sanskrit to Bengali, Hindustani, and Marathi. It 
lias also been proved that the various tribes who 
started from this central home to discover Europe in 
the North and India in the South carried away with 
them, not only a common language, but a common 
faith and a common mythology. These are facts 
which may be ignored but cannot be disputed, and 
the two sciences of Comparative Grammar and Com- 
parative Mythology, though but of recent origin, rest 
on a foundation as sound and safe as that of any of 
the inductive sciences : 

‘ The affinity/ says Dr. Dasent, ‘ which exists in a 
mythological and philological point of view between 
the Aryan or Indo-European languages is now the 
first article of a literary creed, and the man who 
denies it puts himself as much beyond the pale of 
argument as he who, in a religious discussion, should 
meet a grave divine of the Church of England with 
the strict contradictory of her first article, and loudly 
declare his conviction that there was no God/ 

And again: 

‘We all came, Greek, Latin, Celt, Teuton, Slavonian, 
from the East, as kith and kin, leaving kith and kin 
behind us, and after thousands of years, the language 
and traditions of those who went East and those who 
went West bear such an affinity to each other as to 
have established, beyond discussion or dispute, the 
fact of their descent from a common stock/ 

But now we go beyond this. Not only do we find 
the same words and the same terminations in Sanskrit 
and Gothic ; not only do we find the same names for 
Zeus and many other deities in Sanskrit, Latin, and 
German ; not only is the abstract name for God the 
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same in India, Greece, and Italy ; but these very 
stories, these Marchen , which nurses still tell, with 
almost the same words, in the Thuringian forest and 
in the Norwegian villages, and to which crowds of 
children listen under the Pippal trees of India, these 
stories, too, belonged to the common heirloom of the 
Indo-European race, and their origin carries us back 
to the same distant past, when no Greek had set foot 
in Europe, no Hindu had bathed in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. No doubt this sounds strange, and it 
requires a certain limitation. We do not mean to say 
that the old nurse who rocked on her mighty knees 
the two ancestors of the Indian and the German races, 
told each of them the story of Snow-white and Rosy- 
red, exactly as we read it in the Tales from the 
Norse , and that these told it to their children, and 
thus it was handed down to our own times. It is true 
indeed — and a comparison of our Norwegian Tales 
with the Marchen collected by the Grimms in Ger- 
many shows it most clearly — that the memory of 
a nation clings to its popular stories with a marvellous 
tenacity. For more than a thousand years the Scan- 
dinavian inhabitants of Norway have been separated 
in language from their Teutonic brethren on the 
Continent, and yet both have not only preserved the 
same stock of popular stories, but they tell them in 
several instances in almost the same words. It is 
a much more startling supposition — or, we should say, 
a much more startling fact — that those Aryan boys, 
the ancestors of the Hindus, Romans, Greeks, and 
Germans, should have preserved the ancient words from 
one to ten , and that these dry words should have been 
handed down to our own schoolboy days, in several 
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instances, without the change of a single letter. Thus 
2 in English is still two , in Hindustani do, in Persian 
du, in French deux ; 3 is still three in English, and 
trys in Lithuanian; 9 is still nine in English, and 
nuh in Persian. Surely it was not less difficult to 
remember these and thousands of other words than to 
remember the pretty stories of Snow-white and Rosy- 
red. For the present, however, all wo want to prove 
is that the elements or the seeds of these fairy tales 
belong to the period that preceded the dispersion of 
the Aryan race, that the same people who, in their 
migrations to the North and the South carried along 
with them the names of the Sun and the Dawn, and 
their belief in the bright gods of Heaven, possessed in 
their very language, in their mythological and prover- 
bial phraseology, the more or less developed germs 
that were sure to grow up into the same or very 
similar plants on every soil and under every sky. 

This is a subject which requires the most delicate 
handling, and the most careful analysis. Before we 
attempt to compare the popular stories, as they are 
found in India and Europe at the present day, and to 
trace them to a common source, we have to answer 
one very important question — Was there no other 
channel through which some of them could have 
flowed from India to Europe, or from Europe to 
India, at a later time ? We have to take the same 
precaution in comparative philology with regard to 
words. Besides the words which Greek and Latin 
share in common because they are both derived from 
one common source, there is a class of words which 
Latin took over from Greek ready-made. These are 
ealled foreign words, and they form a considerable 
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element, particularly in modern languages. The 
question is whether the same does n$t apply to some 
of our common Indo-European stories. How is it 
that some of Lafontaine’s fables should be identically 
the same as those which we find in two collections of 
fables in Sanskrit, the PaMatantra and the Hitopa- 
desa ? This is a question which, many years ago, has 
been most fully treated in one of the most learned and 
most brilliant essays of Sylvestre de Sacy \ He there 
proves that, about 570 after Christ, a Sanskrit work 
which contained these very fables was brought to the 
court of the Persian king, Khosru Nushirvan, and 
translated into ancient Persian, or Pehlevi. The kings 
of Persia preserved this book as a treasure till their 
kingdom was conquered by the Arabs. A hundred 
years later, the book was discovered and translated 
into Arabic by Almokaffa, about 770 after Christ. It 
then passed through the hands of several Arabic 
poets, and was afterwards retranslated into Persian, 
first into verse, by Rudaki, in the tenth century, then 
into prose, by Nasrallah, in the twelfth. The most 
famous version, however, appeared towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, under the name of Anvari 
Suhaili , by Husain Vaiz. Now, as early as the 
eleventh century the Arabic work of Almokaffa, 
called Kalila Dimna , was translated into Greek by 
Simeon. The Greek text and a Latin version have 
been published, under the title of Sapientia Indorum 
Veterum , by Starkius, Berlin, 1697. This work passed 
into Italian. Again the Arabic text was translated 
into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel ; and this Hebrew trans- 

1 See this subject more fully treated in the essay on the Migra- 
tion of Fables, pp. 412 seq. 
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lation became the principal source of the European 
books of fables. Before the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, John of Capua’s Latin translation, ‘Directorium 
humane vitae, alias, parabolae antiquorum sapien- 
tium,’ composed between 1263 and 1278, had been 
r published. In his preface, he states that this book 
was called Belli e et Dimne> that it was originally in 
the language of India, then translated into Persian, 
afterwards into Arabic, then into Hebrew, and lastly 
by himself into Latin. This work, to judge from the 
numerous German, Italian, Spanish, and French trans- 
lations, must have been extremely popular all over 
Europe in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century a new stream of Oriental fables reached the 
literary world of Europe, through a translation of the 
Anvari Suhaili (the Persian Kalila Dimna) into 
French, by David Sahid dTspahan. This work was 
called Le Livre des Lumieres , ou la conduite des rozs, 
compose par le sage Bilpay, Indien. It afterwards 
went by the name of Les Fables de Pilpay. This was 
the book from which Lafontaine borrowed the subjects 
of many of his later fables. An excellent English 
translation, we may here state, of the Anvari Suhaili 
has lately been published by Professor East wick. 

This migration of fables from India to Europe is 
a matter of history, and has to be taken into account, 
before we refer the coincidences between the popular 
stories of India and Norway to that much earlier 
intercourse of the ancestors of the Indo-European 
races of which we have spoken before. Dr. Dasent is 
so great an admirer of Grimm, that ho has hardly done 
justice to the researches of Syl vestre de Sacy. He says : 

‘ That all the thousand shades of resemblance and 
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affinity which gleam and flicker through the whole 
body of popular tradition in the Axyan race, as the 
Aurora plays and flashes in countless rays athwart 
the Northern heavens, should be the result of mere 
servile copying of one tribe’s traditions by another, 
is a supposition as absurd as that of those good 
country-folk, who, when they see an Aurora, fancy it 
must be a great fire, the work of some incendiary, and 
send off the parish engine to put it out. No ! when 
we find in such a story as the Master Thief traits 
which are to be found in the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, 
and which are also to be found in the story of Rhamp- 
sinitus in Herodotus, which are also to be found in 
German, Italian, and Flemish popular tales, but told 
in all with such variations of character and detail, and 
such adaptation to time and place, as evidently show 
the original working of the national consciousness 
upon a stock of tradition common to all the race, but 
belonging to no tribe of that race in particular, and 
when we find this occurring not in one tale, but in 
twenty, we are forced to abandon the theory of such 
universal copying, for fear lest we should fall into 
a greater difficulty than that for which we were 
striving to account/ 

The story which Dr. Dasent has chosen to prove 
that it is one of those that cannot have been borrowed 
from the East, the story of The Masterthief, speaks 
most strongly against his theory. A story intended 
to show the cleverness of a thief lends itself naturally 
to every kind of local variation. Every narrator is free 
to improve on the tricks of the original, or to invent 
entirely new tricks. As soon as a character like that 
of Eulenspiegel is started, the growth of Espiegleries 
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becomes superabundant. Nevertheless a comparison 
of the story of Rhampsinitus as told by Herodotus 
(ii. 121) with the stories that have been discovered in 
the Buddhist canon, 1 and in the Sanskrit collection of 
fables by Somadeva, 2 leaves no doubt, as the late 
Dr. Schiefner has shown, 3 that the original of all 
these stories came from the East. 

Another, in some respects still cleverer story of 
a thief getting what he wanted by a trick is found in 
the Hitopadesa. A Brahman, who had vowed a sacrifice, 
went to the market to buy a goat. Three thieves 
saw him, and wanted to get hold of the goat. They 
stationed themselves at intervals on the high road. 
When the Brahman, who carried the goat on his back, 
approached the first thief, the thief said, 4 Brahman, 
why do you carry a dog on your back ? * The Brah- 
man replied : 4 It is not a dog, it is a goat/ A little 
while after, he was accosted by the second thief, who 
said, 4 Brahman, why do you carry a dog on your 
back?’ The Brahman felt perplexed, put the goat 
down, examined it, and walked on. Soon after he 
was stopped by the third thief, who said, 4 Brahman, 
why do you carry a dog on your back ? * Then the 
Brahman was frightened, threw down the goat, and 
walked home to perform his ablutions for having 
touched an unclean animal. The thieves took the 
goat and ate it. 

The gist of the story is that a man will believe 
almost anything if he is told the same by three 
different people. The Indian story, with slight 

1 Kandjur, yoI. iii. ff. 132-135. 

8 Kathft-sarit-sagara, X. 65, 140-175. 

8 See Schiefner in Melanges Asiatiques , vol. vi. p. 161. 

N n 2 
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variations, is told in the Arabic translation, the Kalila 
and Dimna . It was known through the Greek trans- 
lation at Constantinople, at least at the beginning of 
the Crusades, and was spread all over Europe, in the 
Latin of the * Directorium humanae vitae/ 

The most modern version is perhaps that which 
was sent me from Ireland : ‘ A farmer was taking 
a wee pig to market, under his arm, and three of his 
friends determined to possess themselves of the pig. 
They stationed themselves at intervals along the 
road. When the farmer arrived at the first friend, 
he was accosted with: ‘Well Mick, where are you 
taking the goose ? ’ ‘ It’s not a goose, you fool/ said 
he, ‘ but a pig/ He passed on until he met with the 
second friend, who asked him the same question, upon 
which Mick looked at the pig under his arm, gave it 
a pinch to make it squeal, and went on without giving 
an answer. But when the third friend asked him 
about the goose, he dropped the pig : ‘ Bedad, it was 
a pig when I left home, but the devil’s bewitched the 
beast/ He left the pig on the road, and went home again. 

If the key-note of any of these popular stories had 
once been caught up by any Norman sailor, or any 
Northern traveller or student, of whom there were 
many in the Middle Ages who visited the principal 
seats of learning in Europe, nothing was easier than 
to invent ever so many variations. There were thieves, 
more or less clever, in Egypt as well as India, and 
some of their stratagems were possibly the same at all 
times. But there is a keen and well-defined humour 
in the story of the Brahman and his deference to 
public opinion, which found an echo in many coun- 
tries, and more particularly in Ireland, where the 
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goat was naturally changed into a wee pig. The 
story of Rhampsinitus did enter into the popular litera- 
ture of Europe by a well-defined channel. We find it 
in the Gesta Roman orum, where Octavianus has 
taken the place of Rhampsinitus, and we can hardly 
doubt that it came there from Herodotus. There are 
other stories, however, in the Gesta Romanorum , 
which are borrowed direct from the Hitopadesa and 
its translations. We need only mention that of 
prince Llewellyn and his hound Gellert, a story 
which Dr. Dasent would likewise refer to the period 
previous to the dispersion of the Aryan race, but 
which, as can be proved, reached Europe by a much 
shorter route. 

But if in these special instances we differ from 
Dr. Dasent, we fully agree with him in the main. 
There are stories, common to the different branches 
of the Aryan stock, which could not have travelled 
from India to Europe at so late a time as that of 
Nushirvan. They are ancient Aryan stories, older 
than the Pa/J&atantra, older than the Odyssey, older 
than the dispersion of the Aryan race. We can only 
mention one or two instances. 

In the Pa/7/catantra there is the story of the king 
who asked his pet monkey to watch over him while 
he was asleep. A bee settled on the king s head, the 
monkey could not drive her away, so he took his 
sword, killed the bee, and in killing her killed the 
king. A very similar parable is put into the mouth' 
of Buddha. A bald carpenter was attacked by a 
musquito. He called his son to drive it away. The 
son took the axe, aimed a blow at the insect, but split 
his father s head in two, and killed him. This fable 
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reached Lafontaine through the AnvfjiH Suhaili , and 
appears in the French as the Bear and the Gardener, 
But the same fable had reached Europe at a much 
earlier time, and, though the moral has been altered, 
it can hardly be doubted that the fable in Phaedros of 
the bald man who in trying to kill a gnat gives him- 
self a severe blow in the face, came originally from 
the East. There may have been some direct com- 
munication, and iEsop of old may have done very 
much the same as Khosru Nushirvan did at a later 
time. But it is more likely that there was some old 
Aryan proverb, some homely saw, such as ‘ Protect us 
from our friends/ or 4 Think of the king and the bee/ 
Such a saying would call for explanation, and stories 
would readily be told to explain it. There is in our 
Norwegian Tales a passage very much to the same 
effect : 

‘ A man saw a goody hard at work banging her 
husband across the head with a beetle, and over his head 
she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the neck. 

‘ “ Why, Goody ! ” he asked, “ will you beat your 
husband to death V 9 

‘“No,” she said, “ I only must have a hole in this 
shirt for his neck to come through /' 9 

The story of the donkey in the lion's skin must 
likewise have reached Europe at a much earlier date. 
It was known as a proverb to Plato. It exists as 
a fable in the Hitopadesa, ‘ The Donkey in the Tiger's 
fckin/ Many of the most striking traits of animal life 
which are familiar to us from Phaedros, are used for 
similar purposes in the Hitopadesa. The mouse 
delivering her friends by gnawing the net, the turtle 
flying and dying, the tiger or fox as pious hermits, 
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the serpent as king, or friend of the frogs, all these 
are elements common to the early fabulists of Greece 
and India. One of the earliest Roman apologues, ‘ The 
dispute between the belly and the other members of 
the body/ was told in India long before it was told by 
Menenius Agrippa at Rome. 

With regard to the ancient Aryan fables, which are 
common to all the members of the Aryan family, it 
has been said that there is something so natural in 
most of them, that they might well have been 
invented more than once. This is a sneaking argu- 
ment, but nevertheless it has a certain weight. It 
does not apply, however, to our fairy tales. They 
surely cannot be called natural. They are full of the 
most unnatural conceptions — of monsters such as no 
human eye has ever seen. Of many of them we 
know for certain that they were not invented at all, 
but that they are the detritus of ancient mytho- 
logy, half-forgotten, misunderstood, and reconstructed. 
Dr. Dasent has traced the gradual transition of myth 
into story in the case of the Wild Huntsman, who 
was originally the German god Odin. He might 
have traced the last fibres of ‘ Odin, the hunter/ back 
to Indra, the god of Storms, in the Veda; and lower 
even than the ‘ Grand Veneur’ in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, he might have dodged the Hellequin of 
Franco to the very Harlequin of our Christmas pan- 
tomimes. William Tell, the good archer, whose 
mythological character has been fully acknowledged 
by Dr. Dasent, is the last reflection of the Sun-god, 
whether we call him Indra, or Apollo, or Ulysses. 
Their darts are unerring. They hit the apple, or any 
other point ; and they destroy their enemies with the 
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same bow with which they have hit the mark. The 
countless stories of all the princesses and snow-white 
ladies who were kept in dark prisons, and were in- 
variably delivered by a young bright hero, can .all 
be traced back to mythological traditions about the 
Spring being released from the bonds of Winter, the » 
Sun being rescued from the darkness of the Night, 
the Dawn being brought back from the far West, the 
Waters being set free from the prison of the Clouds. 
In the songs of the Veda, where the powers of nature 
have hardly assumed as yet their fixed divine per- 
sonality, we read over and over again of the treasures 
which the God of light recovers from the dark clouds. 
These treasures are either the golden rays of the Sun, 
or the waters, conquered after a fierce thunderstorm. 
Sometimes these waters are called the cows, which the 
robbers have hidden in caves — sometimes, the wives 
of the gods (Devapatni), who had become the wives 
of the fiend (Dasapatm or Dasa-nari = Deianeira). 
Their imprisonment is called a curse ; and when they 
are delivered from it, Indra is praised for having 
destroyed ‘ the seven castles of the autumn.' In the 
Veda the thief or the fiend is called the serpent with 
seven heads. 

Every one of these expressions may be traced in 
the German Marehen. The loves and feuds of the 
powers of nature, after they had been told, first of 
gods, then of heroes, appear in the tales of the people 
as the flirting and teasing of fairies and imps. Chris- 
tianity had destroyed the old gods of the Teutonic 
tribes, and supplied new heroes in the saints and 
martyrs of the Church. The gods were dead, and 
the heroes, the sons of the gods, forgotten. But the 
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stories told of j,hem would not die, and in spite of 
the excommunications of the priests they were wel- 
comed wherever they appeared in their strange 
disguises. Kind-hearted grannies would tell the 
pretty stories of old, if it was only to keep their 
little folk quiet. They did not tell them of the gods ; 
for those gods were dead, or, worse than that, had 
been changed into devils. They told them of nobody; 
aye, sometimes they would tell them of the very 
saints and martyrs, and the apostles themselves have 
had to wear some of the old rags that belonged by 
right to Odin and other heathen gods. The oddest 
figure of all is that of the Devil in his half-Christian 
and half-heatlien garb. The Aryan nations had no 
Devil. Pluto, though of a sombre character, was 
a very respectable personage ; and Loki, though a 
mischievous person, was not a fiend. The German 
goddess, Hell, too — like Proserpina— - had once seen 
better days. Thus, when the Germans were indoc- 
trinated with the idea of a real Devil, the Semitic 
Satan or Diabolus, they treated him in the most 
good-humoured manner. They ascribed to him all 
the mischievous tricks of their most mischievous 
gods. But while the old Northern story-tellers de- 
lighted in the success of cunning, the new generation 
felt in duty bound to represent the Devil in the end 
as always defeated. He was outwitted in all the 
tricks which had formerly proved successful, and 
thus quite a new character was produced — the poor 
or stupid Devil, who appears not unfrequently in 
the German and in Norwegian tales. 

All this Dr. Dasent has described very tersely and 
graphically in his Introduction, and we recommend 
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the readers of his tales not to treat that Introduction 
as most introductions are treated. We should particu- 
larly recommend to the attention of those who have 
leisure to devote to such subjects, what Dr. Dasent 
says at the close of his Essay : 

4 Enough has been said, at least, to prove that even 
nursery tales may have a science of their own, and 
to show how the old Nornir and divine spinners 
can revenge themselves if their old wives' tales are 
insulted and attacked. The inquiry itself might be 
almost indefinitely prolonged, for this is a journey 
where each turn of the road brings out a new point 
of view, and the longer we linger on our path the 
longer we find something fresh to see. Popular 
mythology is a virgin mine, and its ore, so far from 
being exhausted or worked out, has here, in England 
at least, been scarcely touched. It may, indeed, be 
dreaded lest the time for collecting such English 
traditions is not past and gone; whether the steam- 
engine and printing-press have not played their great 
work of enlightenment too well ; and whether the 
popular tales, of which, no doubt, the land was once 
full, have not faded away before these great inven- 
tions, as the race of giants waned before the might of 
Odin and the iEsir. Still the example of this very 
Norway, which at one time was thought, even by her 
own sons, to have few tales of her own, and now has 
been found to have them so fresh and full, may serve 
as a warning not to abandon a search, which, indeed, 
can scarcely be said to have been ever begun ; and to 
suggest a doubt whether the ill success which may 
have attended this or that particular attempt, may 
not have been from the fault rather of the seekers 
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after traditions, £han from the want of the traditions 
themselves. In point of fact, it is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to gather such tales in any country, 
as those who have collected them most successfully 
will be the first to confess. It is hard to make old 
and feeble women, who generally are the depositaries 
of these national treasures, believe that the inquirer 
can have any real interest in the matter. They fear 
that the question is only put to turn them into ridi- 
cule ; for the popular mind is a sensitive plant ; it 
becomes coy, and closes its leaves at the first rude 
touch ; and when once shut, it is hard to make these 
aged lips reveal the secrets of the memory. There 
they remain, however, forming part of an under- 
current of tradition, of which the educated classes, 
through whose minds flows the bright upper-current 
of faith, are apt to forget the very existence. Things 
out of sight, and therefore out of mind. Now and 
then a wave of chance tosses them to the surface from 
those hidden depths, and all Her Majesty's inspectors 
of schools are shocked at the wild shapes which still 
haunt the minds of the great mass of the community. 
It cannot be said that the English are not a super- 
stitious people. Here we have gone on for more than 
a hundred years proclaiming our opinion that the 
belief in witches, and wizards, and ghosts, and fetches, 
was extinct throughout the land. Ministers of all 
denominations have preached them down, and philo- 
sophers convinced all the world of the absurdity of 
such vain superstitions ; and yet it has been reserved 
for another learned profession, the Law, to produce in 
one trial at the Staffordshire Assizes, a year or two 
ago, such a host of witnesses who firmly believe in 
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witchcraft, and swore to their belief in spectre dogs 
and wizards, as to show that, in the Midland Counties 
at least, such traditions are anything but extinct. If 
so much of the bad has been spared by steam, by 
natural philosophy, and by the Church, let us hope 
that some of the good may still linger along with it/ 
and that an English Grimm may yet arise who may 
carry out what Mr. Chambers has so well begun in 
Scotland, and discover in the mouth of an Anglo- 
Saxon Gammer Grethel some, at least, of those 
popular tales which England once had in common 
with all the Aryan race.' 



TALES OF TIIE WEST HIGHLANDS . 1 

When reviewing, some time ago, Dr. Dasent’s Popular 
Tales from the Norse, we expressed a hope that some- 
thing might still be clone for recovering at least 
a few fragments here and there of similar tales once 
current in England. Ever since the brothers Grimm 
surprised the world by their Kinder - und Ilaus- 
mdrcken , which they had picked up in various parts 
of Germany — in beer-houses, in spinning-rooms, or in 
the warm kitchen of an old goodie — an active search 
has been set on foot in every corner of Germany, 
in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, nay, even in Finland 
and Lapland, for everything in the shape of popular 
sayings, proverbs, riddles, or tales. The result has 
been more than could have been expected. A con- 
siderable literature has been brought together, and we 
have gained an insight into the natural growth of 
popular lore, more instructive than anything that 
could be gathered from chronicles or historians. Our 
hope that Dr. Dasent’s work would give a powerful 
impulse to similar researches in this country has not 
been disappointed. Good books seem to beget good 

1 Popular Tales of the West Highlands. Orally collected, with a trans- 
lation by J. F. Campbell. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 
1860. 
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books, and in Mr. Campbell’s Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands , orally collected, with a translation, 
we are glad to welcome the first response to the 
appeal made by the translator of the Norse Tales. 
It might be feared, indeed, as Dr. Dasent said in his 
learned and eloquent Introduction, whether the time 
for collecting such English traditions was not past 
and gone, whether the steam-engine and printing- 
press had not played their great work of enlighten- 
ment too well, and whether the popular tales, of 
which no doubt the land was once full, had not faded 
away before these great inventions, as the race of 
giants waned before the might of Odin and the iEsir. 
But not so. Of course such stories were not to be 
found in London or its immediate neighbourhood. 
People who went out story-fishing to Richmond or 
Gravesend would find but poor sport among white- 
tie’d waiters or barmaids in silk. However, even in 
St. James’ Street a practised hand may get a rise, as 
witness the following passage from Mr. Campbell’s 
preface : 

‘ I met two tinkers in St. James’ Street, in February, 
with black faces and a pan of burning coals each. 
They were followed by a wife, and preceded by a 
mangy terrier with a stiff tail. I joined the party, 
and one told me a version of “ the man who travelled 
to learn what shivering meant,” while we walked 
together through the Park to Westminster.’ 

But though a stray story may thus be bagged in 
the West-end of London, Mr. Campbell knew full well 
that his best chance would lie as far away from 
the centre of civilisation as railways could carry him, 
and as far away from railways as his legs could take 
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him. So he went to his own native country, the 
Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland. There 
he knew he would meet with people who could 
neither read nor write, who hardly knew a word 
of English, and from whom he remembered as a 
child to have heard stories exactly like those which 
Dr. Dasent had lately imported from Norway. We 
must copy at least one description of the haunts 
explored by Mr. Campbell : 

‘ Let me describe one of these old story -men as 
a type of his kind. I trust he will not be offended, 
for he was very polite to me. His name is MacPhie ; 
he lives at the north end of South Uist, where the 
road ends at a sound, which has to be forded at the 
ebb to go to Benbecula. The house is built of a 
double wall of loose boulders, with a layer of peat 
three feet thick between the walls. The ends are 
round, and the roof rests on the inner wall, leaving 
room for a crop of yellow go wans. A man might 
walk round the roof on the top of the wall. There 
is but one room, with two low doors, one on each side 
of the house. The fire is on the floor ; the chimney 
is a hole above it ; and the rafters are hung with 
pendants and festoons of shining black peat reek. 
They are of birch of the mainland, American drift- 
wood, or broken wreck. They support a covering 
of turf and straw, and stones and heather ropes, 
which keep out the rain well enough. 

‘The house stands on a green bank, with grey 
rocks protruding through the turf; and the whole 
neighbourhood is pervaded by cockle-shells, which 
indicate the food of the people and their fishing 
pursuits. In a neighbouring kiln there were many 
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cart-loads about to be burned, to make that lime 
which is so durable in the old castles. The owner of 
the house, whom I visited twice, is seventy-nine. He 
told me nine stories, and, like all the others, declared 
that there was no man in the island who knew them 
so well. “ He could not say how many he knew ; ” 
he seemed to know versions of nearly everything 
I had got ; and he told me plainly that my versions 
were good for nothing. “ Huch ! thou hast not got 
them right at all.” “ They came into his mind,” he 
said, “ sometimes at night when he could not sleep — 
old tales that he had not heard for threescore years.” 

‘ He had the manner of a practised narrator, and it 
is quite evident that he is one ; he chuckled at the 
interesting parts, and laid his withered finger on my 
knee as he gave out the terrible bits with due solem- 
nity. A small boy in a kilt, with large, round, 
glittering eyes, was standing mute at his knee, gazing 
at his wrinkled face, and devouring every word. The 
boy’s mother first boiled and then mashed potatoes ; 
and his father, a well-grown man in tartan breeks, 
ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a cat and a kitten, 
some hens, and a baby, all tumbled about on the clay 
floor together, and expressed their delight at the 
savoury prospect, each in his own fashion ; and then 
wayfarers dropped in and listened for a spell, and 
passed their remarks, till the ford was shallow. The 
light came streaming down the chimney, and through 
a single pane of glass, lighting up a track in the blue 
mist of the peat smoke ; and fell on the white hair 
and brown, withered face of the old man, as he sat on 
a low stool, with his feet to the fire ; and the rest of 
the dwelling, with all its plenishing of boxes and box- 
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beds, dishes and dresses and gear of all sorts, faded 
away, through Shades of deepening brown, to the 
black darkness of the smoked roof and the “peat 
corner.” There we sat, and smoked and talked for 
hours till the tide ebbed ; and then I crossed the 
ford by wading up to the waist, and dried my clothes 
in the wind in Benbecula.’ 

Mr. Campbell, we see, can describe well, and the 
small sketches which he inserts in his preface — bits 
of scenery from Scotland or Lapland, from Spain or 
Algiers — are evidently the work of a man who can 
handle brush and pen with equal skill. Tf he had 
simply given a description of liis travels in the 
Western Highlands, interspersed with some stories 
gathered from the mouths of the people, he would 
have given us a most charming Christmas-book. But 
Mr. Campbell had a higher aim. Ho had learned 
from Dr. Dasent’s preface, that popular stories may 
be made to tell a story of their own, and that they 
may yield most valuable materials for the palaeon- 
tology of the human race. The nations who are 
comprehended under the common appellation of 
Aryan or Indo-European — the Hindus, the Persians, 
the Celts, Germans, Romans, Greeks, and Slaves — 
do not only share the same words and the same 
grammar slightly modified in each country, but they 
seem to have likewise preserved a mass of popular 
tradition which had grown up before they had left 
their common home. That this is true with regard 
to mythological traditions has been fully proved, and 
comparative mythology has by this time taken its 
place as a recognised science, side by side with com- 
parative philology. But it is equally known that the 
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gods of ancient mythology ~^ere changed into the 
demi-gods and heroes of ancient epic poetry, and that 
these demi-gods again became, at a later age,, the 
principal characters of our nursery tales. If, there- 
fore, the Saxons, Celts, Romans, Greeks, Slaves, Per- 
sians, and Hindus once spoke the same language, i£ 
they worshipped the same gods and believed in the 
same myths and legends, we need not be surprised 
that even at the present day there is still a palpable 
similarity between the stories told by MacPhie of 
South Uist and those for which we are indebted to 
the old grannies in every village of Germany — nay, 
that the general features of their tales should be dis- 
covered in the stories of Vishmisarman and Somadeva 
in India. 

The discovery of such similarities is no doubt 
highly interesting, but at the same time the subject 
requires the most delicate handling. Such has been 
the later literary intercourse between the nations of 
the East and the West, that many channels, besides 
that of the one common primitive language, were open 
for the spreading of popular stories. The researches 
of De Sacy and Benfey have laid open several of 
these channels through which stories, ready-made, 
were carried through successive translations from 
India to Persia and Greece and the- rest of Europe. 
This took place during the Middle Ages ; whereas the 
original seeds of Indo-European legends must have 
been brought to Europe by the first Aryas who 
settled in Greece, Italy, Germany, and Gaul. These 
two classes of legends must, therefore, be carefully 
kept apart, though their separation is often a work of 
great difficulty. The first class of legends — those 
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which were known to the primeval Aryan race, before 
it broke up into Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
and Celts — may be called primitive, or organic. The 
second — those which were imported in later times 
from one literature into another — may be called 
secondary, or inorganic. The former represent one 
common ancient stratum of language and thought, 
reaching from India to Europe ; the latter consist of 
boulders of various strata carried along by natural 
and artificial means from one country to another. 
As we distinguish in each Aryan language between 
common and foreign words — the former constituting 
the ancient heir-loom of the Aryan race, the latter 
being borrowed by Romans from Greeks, by Germans 
from Romans, by Celts from Germans — so we ought 
to distinguish between common aboriginal Aryan 
legends and legends borrowed and transplanted at 
later times. The rules which apply to the treatment 
of words apply with equal force to the comparative 
analysis of legends. If we find words in Sanskrit 
exactly the same as in Greek, we know that they 
cannot be the same words. The phonetic system of 
Greek is different from that of Sanskrit ; and words, 
in order to prove their original identity, must be 
shown to have suffered the modifying influences of 
the phonetic system peculiar to each language. 
Ekatara in Sanskrit cannot be the same word as 
tKarepos in Greek ; better in English cannot be the 
same as behter in Persian. Ei in German cannot be 
the same as English eye. If they were the same 
words, they would necessarily have diverged more 
widely through the same influence which made 
Greek different from Sanskrit, Persian different from 

002 
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English, and English different *rom German. This of 
course does not apply to foreign words. When the 
Romans adopted the word philosophos from Greek, 
they hardly changed it at all ; whereas the root sap 
had, by a perfectly natural process, produced sapiens 
in Latin, and sophos in Greek. 

Another rule of the science of language which ought 
to be carefully observed in the comparative study of 
legends is this, that no comparison should be made 
before each word is traced back to its most primitive 
form and meaning. We cannot compare English and 
Hindustani, but we can trace an English word back 
to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and a Hindustani word 
back to Hindu and Sanskrit ; and then from Gothic 
and Sanskrit we can measure and discover the central 
point from whence the original Aryan word pro- 
ceeded. We thus discover not only its original form, 
but at the same time its etymological meaning. 
Applying this rule to the comparison of popular tales, 
we maintain that before any comparison can be in- 
stituted between nursery tales of Germany, England, 
and India, each tale must be traced back to a legend 
or myth from whence it arose, and in which it had 
a natural meaning: otherwise we cannot hope to arrive 
at any satisfactory results. One instance must suffice 
to illustrate the application of these rules. In Mr. 
Campbell's West Highland Tales we meet with the 
story of a frog who wishes to marry the daughter 
of a queen, and who, when the youngest daughter of 
the queen consents to become his wife, is freed from 
a spell and changed into a handsome man. This story 
can be traced back in the Highlands to the year 1548. 
In Germany it is well known as the story of the 
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Froschkoaig , and a sir" ’Jar tale was told to Mason by 
a Karen. 1 Mr. Campbell thinks it is of Gaelic origin, 
because the speech of the frog in Gaelic is an imitation 
of the gurgling and quacking of spring frogs. This, 
however, would hardly carry conviction to folk-lorists. 
The first question to answer is this, How came such 
a story ever to be invented ? Human beings, we may 
hope, were at all times sufficiently enlightened to 
know that a marriage between a frog and the daughter 
of a queen was absurd. No poet could ever have sat 
down to invent such utter nonsense. We may ascribe 
to our ancestors any amount of childlike simplicity, 
but we must take care not to degrade them to the 
rank of mere idiots. There must have been some 
excuse, something rational in their stories, as in their 
myths ; and until we find a reason for each, we must 
just leave them alone as we leave many a curious 
petrifaction which wc cannot trace back to any living 

type * 

In our case the discovery of any sense in the story 
of the Frog-Prince is by no means easy. If anybody 
were to suggest an historical foundation for it and 
ask us to believe that there was a king of the name of 
Frog, the mere fact that the same or very similar 
stories are told in the most distant parts of the world, 
and by people, as far as we know, unconnected by 
language, race, or history, would be a sufficient answer. 
Nothing, no doubt, would be easier than to recognise 
in the frog some kind of totem, but even the most 
persuasive of writers would find it difficult to persuade 
us of the existenc e of one and the same totem among 
the Gaels in Scotland and the Karens in Burma. 

1 Journ, of the Amenc. Or. Soc. x. p. v, Proceedings. 
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Nothing, therefore, remains bvt to try to discover the 
original elements of this story, and its many variations, 
in the forgotten annals of language and mythology. 

I have tried to prove (p. 509) that one name of frog, 
the feminine bheki, was used as a name of the Dawn, 
as representing the dark red light that announces the, 
advent of the sun. The story told of Bheki in 
Sanskrit was that she was a beautiful girl, and that 
one day, when sitting near a well, she was discovered 
by a king who asked her to be his wife. She con- 
sented on condition that he should never show her 
a drop of water. One day, being tired, she asked the 
king for water, the king forgot his promise, brought 
her the wished-for water, and Bheki at once dis- 
appeared. The Dawn, however, and the Sun, though 
generally kept distinct, the one as female, the other as 
male, are sometimes mixed up, nay, the Sun is actually 
called Agnir aushasya, the auroral Agni or the 
light of the morning. If therefore, Bheki, fern., could 
be used as a name of the Dawn, Bheka, masc., might 
well have been used as a name of the rising Sun. We 
must bear in mind that the return of the day and the 
celestial phenomena connected with it were observed 
far more carefully by the ancient nations than by 
ourselves. How seldom do we observe a sunrise, and 
how little do we distinguish between its various 
stages, between the first shimmer of light, the morning 
grey, the far-spreading Dawn, the gradual fading of 
her splendour, and her final absorption in the fiery 
rays of the risen sun. People in the East are far 
better observers. What was described for the first 
time by Kepler as the Zodiacal light preceding the 
dawn and following sunset, was known long before 
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Lis time in the East as the False Dawn or the Wolfs 
Tail. 1 A modern observer, Palgrave (Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia , 1859, p. 186), writes : — 
‘The Zodiacal light always discernible in these 
transparent skies, but now at its full equinoctial 
display, would linger cone-like in the west for full 
three hours after sunset, perfectly distinct in colour, 
shape, and direction, from the last horizontal glimmer 
of daylight ; while its reappearance in the east long 
before morning could only be confounded by inex- 
perience with the early dawn/ In Eastern poetry 
the distinction between this False and True Dawn is 
quite familiar, and is used by poets as a common 
metaphor for anything true and real following after 
what only seems to be so. The Muezzin who has to 
give the call for prayer when the true Dawn appears, 
has to be careful not to take the false Dawn for the 
true, and the shepherd with his dog, after watching 
the whole night, is told not to go to rest till the True 
Dawn has shot up a beam of light from out of False 
Dawn or the Wolf’s Tail (Nizami). Popular astronomy 
in the East explained this False Dawn by a chink in 
that impassable barrier of Caucasus (the rugwam 
ad re A, Kig-veda, III. 31, 6), which was supposed to 
surround the earth. While the true dawn is caused 
by the incidence of the sun’s rays on the higher strata 
of the atmosphere, gradually increasing in breadth 
along the whole horizon, the false dawn is caused by 
the sun’s rays striking through that chink for a time, 
then vanishing again, and being followed by a tem- 
porary darkness till the real dawn appears. If this 

1 See Redhouse, On the Natural Phenomenon knoum in the East by the 
name Sub-Hi- Kazib. 
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false dawn was like a cone " f light, and likened in 
Arabia to a wolf's tail, why should ii not have been 
likened in India to a frog sitting on the edge of 
the clouds or the celestial waters, then disappearing, 
and at last coming forth again in full royal splendour 
at the time of sunrise? In Arabic the Wolfs Tail 
is called Sirhan's Tail, and Sirhan is the name of 
a dog. This dog has been compared by Redhouse to 
the mythical dog Orthros , and it is certainly very 
curious that in one passage of the Pentateuch nris”, 
morning, should in the Septuagint also have been 
rendered by opOpos . 

If, then, we try to separate the mythological 
elements in this one story of the Dawn, we shall find 
the following short sayings : (1) The frog is looking 
through the darkness of the night ; (2) The frog has 
vanished ; (3) The frog has returned in full splendour 
in the arms of the Dawn. It did not require much 
poetical imagination, particularly when the meaning of 
Blieka was no longer clearly understood, to combine 
these sayings into so simple a story as the one before 
us, that there was once upon a time a frog who 
wished to marry the daughter of a queen (the Dawn), 
and who, when the youngest daughter of the queen 
consented to become his wife, was changed into a 
handsome prince (the radiant Sun). 

I know that some scholars will say that all this is 
mere guesswork, and I am the last person to deny 
that it is. But what else could it be? In treating 
of times far beyond the reach of history, what method 
is there but the conjectural ? The origin of language, 
the etymology of words, the dates of ancient dynasties, 
the periods of geology, to say nothing of the origin of 
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species, all these are subjects that could not be treated 
at all, if we discarded the help of conjectural com- 
bination. How do we know the meaning and the date 
of the ancient Egyptian or Babylonian inscriptions, 
of the Veda and the A vesta, how do we know the exact 
date of Homer, of Buddha, of Panini, nay, even of 
Christ, except by the help of conjecture ? How then 
could we hope to unravel the threads of ancient my- 
thology and folk-lore unless we had recourse to con- 
jecture? No doubt, our conjectural explanations must 
not run counter to facts or general rules. An etymo- 
logy, for instance, must not violate phonetic laws, so 
far as they have been ascertained for those distant 
periods. But the belief that phonetic laws admit of no 
exception when applied to the most ancient and almost 
prehistoric periods of language is itself conjectural 
only, while many an etymology is known to be wrong, 
even though it conforms to every phonetic law. If, 
therefore, the solar origin of a considerable portion of 
ancient mythology has once been established, and if 
the transition of old mythological sayings into heroic 
traditions, legends, and Marchen is generally admitted, 
it will be difficult to say that the explanation here 
proposed of the original intention of the Frog-stories 
is untenable, while on the other hand no comparative 
mythologist would venture to say that it is more than 
conjectural. When such a story had once been framed 
and had taken possession of the popular mind, ever 
so many new stories would follow, and some of them 
might be no more than the outcome of poetical 
imagination. Like the story of Hercules in Greece, 
like the story of Punch and Judy with our children, 
which is different in every village and yet the same, 
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the story of the Frog Prince, +oo, has taken ever so 
many guises and disguises in different parts of the 
world ; but its kernel or its type is the same, and 
requires an explanation. If such an explanation can 
be discovered in those phenomena of nature which 
have supplied the human mind with the earliest sub- 
jects of wonder, of meditation, and of poetry, we ought 
to be satisfied, and not require more proof than from 
the nature of the case can reasonably be expected. It 
may happen, and it does happen, that, as in the case 
of etymologies, more than one explanation of a legend 
or a myth can be suggested and defended. The Moon 
in her relation to the Sun will often supply as good 
a solution of a mythological riddle as the Dawn in her 
various characters, whether as the mother, the sister, 
the beloved or the deserted wife of the Sun. This, too, 
cannot be helped. Legends told originally of the Dawn 
or of the Moon, when they had lost their physical 
meaning, would almost inevitably become mere stories, 
sometimes sentimental or tragical, sometimes amusing 
and childish. They are often so similar in character 
that it is hard to say whether in the beginning they 
were lunar or auroral. The names alone can some- 
times help us to decide between the two claimants. 
Eurypkaessa , for instance, the wide-shining, might 
have been originally a name of the moon as well as of 
the dawn, but when we see that zvpvs, wide, is almost 
a typical epithet of the dawn, as spreading far and 
wide over the 'whole sky (urviya prathan&m, Rv. VI. 
€4, 3), we can hardly be wrong in recognising in this 
and in other names compared with evpv , Sk. uru, the 
Dawn rather than the Moon, though the Moon also is 
called the luminous, Selene, and similar names. 
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If we take frog or t#ad, for the two are constantly 
mixed up, as a symbol of the Dawn, f em., or the Rising 
Sun, masc., the conditions imposed by them in their 
respective characters of bride or bridegroom are in- 
telligible. The Dawn, as the bride, says that she must 
^anish as soon as she sees her husband, the Sun, naked, 
that is that she becomes invisible as soon as the Sun 
rises in his naked splendour. If the frog is the Sun, his 
condition is that the Dawn should accept him as her 
lover, when he is as yet a mere frog, sitting unsightly 
on the edge of the waters or the clouds, but that she 
will be rewarded if she accepts him on trust. The 
third condition in these Frog-stories, namely, that the 
bride must never see water, would find a natural ex- 
planation in the fact that the Dawn, after remaining 
with her husband during his daily course, vanishes in 
the gloaming when she sees the water of the Western 
ocean, or of the clouds of the sunset. 

If we take frog or toad as a name or symbol of the 
moon, it seems to become much more difficult to dis- 
cover in his love story some natural event that takes 
place every day or every night. The Moon does not 
vanish if she sees the Sun naked, nor is the sight ol 
the water particularly fatal to her. If, as a masculine, 
the Moon acts as a lover of the Sun, fern., it might 
be said that, in his unsightly and despised state, he 
was meant for the New Moon, who, after being once 
accepted by the Solar Princess, grew and grew till he 
reached his full glory. 

Ethnologists have generally been in favour of 
taking frog and toad as moon-symbols, nor can it be 
denied that there are many stories about a frog or 
a toad in the moon. Many of them have been collected 
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by the Rev. T. Harley in his i 1 Loon Lore . The Selish 
race of North-West American Indians tell how the 
little Wolf, being desperately in love with the Toad, 
went a-wooing one night, and prayed that the moon 
might shine brightly on his adventure; his prayer 
was granted, and by the clear light of a full moon hr 
was pursuing the toad, and had nearly caught her, 
when, as a last chance of escape, she made a desperate 
spring on to the face of the moon, where she remains 
to this day. 

In China, the story is told how, about 2,500 B.c., 
Chang Ngo , the wife of ILoiv i, stole the drug of 
immortality from her husband and fled with it to the 
moon, and became the frog in the moon. Dr. Wells 
Williams also states that in China the Moon is re- 
presented as a three-legged toad, and likewise as a 
rabbit sitting on his hind legs with a mortar before 
him. 

With all this it would be difficult to make a Moon- 
story out of the adventures of the Frog, whether in 
his male or her female character, while, as we saw, 
the Dawn lends herself far more readily as the person 
hidden behind these animal disguises. Other scholars, 
however, have collected ample materials to show that 
in many parts of the world the moon was represented 
as a frog or a toad, more particularly Count de 
Gubernatis in his Zoological Mythology , ii. 375 seq. 
All we can say, therefore, is that behind the stories of 
the Frog marrying a beautiful maiden, or the Frog as 
the beloved of a beautiful youth, thero is some distant 
phjvsical background, and that these stories were 
neither based on real events, nor invented spon- 
taneously for the amusement of the people, young or 
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old. Having "been brought up myself on the stories of 
the Froschkonitf or Ber eiserne Heinrich (see Grimms 
Kinder - Hausmarehen, vol. iii. p. 1), I can testify 

that they still fulfil that purpose. As a child I have shed 
many a tear when the iron clasps which the ei serve 
Heinrich had fastened round his heart, that it might 
not break for grief, burst asunder for joy at the 
recovery of his young master. This is what becomes 
in the end of these mythological sayings, and what- 
ever may be uncertain in our interpretations, this 
lesson at all events may be considered as safe, 
that the ancient ancestors of our race were not 
mere imbeciles , but that there was something 
organic, something rational in every myth, in every 
fable, nay, in every fragment of folk-lore that may 
still be picked up among the old women in our 
villages. 

In all branches of science we want to know the 
origin of things, and to watch their growth and decay. 
In the same way we must always discover the com- 
ponent elements of stories, and then trace them back 
to their most plausible origin. If ‘ Storiology,’ as Mr. 
Campbell calls it, is to be a scientific study, it must 
follow this course. Mr, Campbell has brought together 
in his introduction and his notes much that is valuable 
and curious. The coincidences which he has pointed 
out between the stories of the Western Highlands and 
other parts of the Aryan world, are striking in them- 
selves, and will be useful for further researches. But 
they require to lie carefully sifted and analysed before 
they can serve the purpose of Comparative Mythology. 
The most valuable part of his work are the stories 
themselves. For these he will receive the thanks of 
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all who are interested in the *$budy of language and 
popular literature, and we hope that he will feel 
encouraged to go on with his work, and that his 
example will be followed by others in other parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 



ZULU NURSERY TALES.' 

W e should before now have brought the Rev. 
Dr. t Callaway’s collection of the Nursery Tales, 
Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus to the notice 
of our readers, if we had not been waiting for a new 
instalment of his interesting work. Dr. Callaway 
calls what he has published the first part of the first 
volume, and as this first part contained only about 
three or four sheets, we looked forward to a speedy 
continuation. The fact is that one cannot well form 
an opinion of the real character of nursery tales and 
popular stories without seeing a good many of them. 
Each story by itself may seem rather meaningless or 
even absurd, but if certain features occur again and 
again, they become important in spite of their childish- 
ness, and enable us to discover some method in their 
very absurdity. If we knew of only three or four of 
the stories of Jupiter or Herakles, we should hardly 
give much thought to them ; but having before us 
the immense quantity of fables about Greek gods and 
goddesses, heroes and heroines, we naturally look 
upon them, with all their strangeness and extrava- 

1 Isinganekwane mnwmanswnane nezindaba zabantu . Nursery Tales, 
Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. By the Eev. Henry Calla- 
way, M.D. Vol. i. part i. Natal, 1866. 
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gance, as a problem in the history of the growth of 
the Greek nation, and we try to discover in them cer- 
tain characteristics which throw light on the origin of 
these abnormal creations of the human mind. It 
was the same with the German nursery tales. Their 
existence in every country where German races had 
settled was perfectly well known, but they did not 
become the subject of historical and psychological 
inquiry till the brothers Grimm published their large 
collection, and thus enabled scholars to generalise on 
these popular fictions. By this time the study of 
popular tales has become a recognised branch of the 
study of mankind. It is known that such tales are 
not the invention of individual writers, but that, in 
Germany as well as everywhere else, they are the last 
remnants — the detritus , if we may say so — of a more 
ancient mythology ; that some of the principal heroes 
bear the nicknames of old heathen gods ; and that in 
spite of the powerful dilution produced by the admix- 
ture of Christian ideas, the old leaven of heathendom 
can still be discovered in many of the stories now 
innocently told by German nurses of saints, apostles, 
and the Virgin Mary. 

From this point of view, the mere fact that the 
Zulus possess nursery tales is curious, because nursery 
tales, at least such as treat of ghosts and fairies and 
giants, generally point back to a distant civilisation, 
or at least to a long-continued national growth. Like 
the anomalies of a language, they show by their very 
strangeness that time enough lias elapsed for the con- 
solidation of purely traditional formations, and that 
a time must have been when what is now meaningless 
or irregular was formed with a purpose, and according 
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to rule. But before is possible to analyse these 
Zulu tales, two things are necessary. First, we must 
have a much larger collection of them than we now 
possess ; and, secondly, more collections must be made 
among tribes of the same large race to which the 
Zulus belong. The Zulus are a Kafir race, and recent 
researches have made it very clear that the Kafir 
races occupy the whole east coast of Africa, from the 
south to several degrees beyond the Equator. They 
migrated from north to south, and in the south they 
are bounded by the Hottentots, who belong to a 
different race. The Hottentots, too, are now believed 
to have migrated from the north of Africa, and their 
language is supposed to be akin to the dialects spoken 
in the countries south of Egypt. If the ethnological 
outlines of the continent of Africa are once firmly 
established, the study of the sacred and profane 
traditions of the several African tribes, will acquire 
a new interest ; and it is highly creditable to 
Dr. Callaway, Dr. Blcek, and others, to have made 
a beginning in a field of research which at first sight 
seemed not very attractive or promising. Many 
people, no doubt, will treat these stories with con- 
tempt, and will declare that they are not worth the 
paper on which they are printed. The same thing 
was said of Grimm’s M&vchen ; nay, it was said by 
Frederick the Great of the N ibelungev lied, by Sir 
William Jones of the Zend-Avesta, and, by less dis- 
tinguished scholars, even of the Yeda. But fifty years 
hence the collection of these stories may become as 
valuable as the few remaining bones of the dodo. 
Stories become extinct like dodos and megatheria, 
and they die out so rapidly that in Germany, for 
a ol. iv. r p 
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instance, it would be impossible at present to discover 
traces of many of the stories which the brothers 
Grimm and their friends collected from the mouth of 
an old granny or a village doctor half a century ago. 
Nor is it an easy matter to catch popular stories. 
The people who know them are willing enough to tell 
them to their children, but they do not like to repeat 
them to grown-up people, least of all to strangers, 
who are supposed to laugh at them. Thus Dr. Calla- 
way says : 

‘Like most other people, the Zulus have their 
nursery tales. They have not hitherto, as far as I 
know, been collected. Indeed, it is probable that 
their existence even is suspected but by a few, for 
the women are the depositaries of these tales ; and 
it is not common to meet with a man who is well 
acquainted with them, or who is willing to speak of 
them in any other way than as something which he 
has some dim recollection of having heard his grand- 
mother relate. It has been no easy matter to drag 
out the following tales ; and it is evident that many of 
them are but fragments of some more perfect narration.’ 

Waiting, then, for a larger instalment of Zulu 
stories before we venture to pronounce an opinion 
of their value for ethnological purposes, we proceed 
to point out a few of their most curious features, 
which may serve as a lesson and as a warning to 
the student of the folk-lore of European and Indo- 
European nations. If we admit for the present, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, that the 
Zulus were free from the influence of German mission- 
aries or Dutch settlers in the formation of their 
popular stories, it is certainly surprising to see so 
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many points of similarity between the heroes of their 
kraals and of our own nurseries. The introduction 
of animals, speaking and acting the parts of human 
beings, was long considered as an original thought 
of the Greek and the Teutonic tribes. We now find 
exactly the same kind of ‘animal fable’ among the 
Zulus, and Dr. Bleek has actually discovered among 
the Hottentots traces of the stories of Renard the 
fox. 1 The idea that among animals cunning is more 
successful than brute force — an idea which pervades 
the stories of Reineke Fuchs, and of many other 
fables — predominates likewise in the fables of the 
Zulus. In the Basuto legend of the Little Hare, the 
hare has entered into an alliance with the lion, but, 
having been ill-treated by the latter, determines to 
be avenged. ‘ My father/ said he to the lion, ‘ we 
are exposed to the rain and hail ; let us build a hut/ 
The lion, too lazy to work, left it to the hare to do, 
and ‘ the wily runner ’ took the lion’s tail, and inter- 
wove it so cleverly into the stakes and reeds of the 
hut that it remained there confined for ever, and the 
hare had the pleasure of seeing his rival die of hunger 
and thirst. The trick is not quite so clever as that of 

1 j Reynard the Fox in South Africa, by W. H. I. Bleek, London, 1864. 
* Whether these fables are indeed the real offspring of the desert, 
and can be considered as truly indigenous native literature, or 
whether they have been either purloined! from the superior white 
race, or at least brought into existence by the stimulus which con- 
tact with the* latter gave to the native mind (like that resulting in 
the invention of theTshiroki and Vei alphabets), may be- matters of 
dispute for some time to come, and it may require as much research 
as was expended upon the solving of the riddle of the originality 
of the Ossianie poems * (p. xiii). The fox is mentioned in a Japan- 
ese proverb, ‘Kitsune tora-no iwo Karu, Le Renard emprunte 
l’importance au tigre, i.e. tel m&5tre, tel valet/ Athene e Oriental , 
tome iii. p. 142. 
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Reineke, when he persuades the hear to go out fishing 
on the ice ; but then the hare compasses the death of 
the lion, while Reineke by his stratagem only deprives 
the bear of his ornamental tail. 

As in the German tales the character of Renard 
the fox is repeated in a humanised shape as Till 
Eulenspiegel, so among the Zulus one of the most 
favourite characters is the young rogue, the boy 
U/dakanyana, who at first is despised and laughed at, 
but who always succeeds in the end in having the 
laugh on his side. This U/dakanyana performs, for 
instance, the same trick on a cannibal by which the 
hare entrapped the lion. The two have struck up 
a friendship, and are going to thatch their house 
before they sit down to devour two cows. U/dakan- 
yana is bent on having the fat cow, but is afraid the 
cannibal will assign to him the lean cow. So he says 
to the cannibal, ‘ Let the house be thatched now ; then 
we can eat our meat. You see the sky, that we shall 
get wet/ The cannibal said, ‘ You are right, child of 
my sister/ U/dakanyana said, ( Do you do it then ; 
I will go inside and push the thatching-needle for 
you/ The cannibal went up. Hie hair was very, very 
long. U/dakanyana went inside and pushed the 
needle for him. He thatched in the hair of the 
cannibal, tying it very tightly; he knotted it into 
the thatch constantly, taking it by separate locks and 
fastening it firmly. He saw the hair was fast enough, 
and that the cannibal could not get down. When he 
was outside, U/dakanyana went to the fire, where the 
udder of the cow was boiled. He took it out and 
filled his mouth. The cannibal said, * What are you 
about, child of my sister? Let us just finish the 
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house; afterwards ve can do that; we can do it 
together/ U/dakanyana replied, ‘ Come down then/ 
The cannibal assented. When he was going to quit 
the house, he was unable to quit it. He cried out, 
‘Child of my sister, how have you managed your 
thatching ? ' U/dakanyana said, ‘ See to it yourself, 
I have thatched well, for I shall not have any dispute. 
Now I am about to eat in peace ; I no longer dispute 
with anybody, for I am alone with my cow/ It 
hailed and rained. The cannibal cried on the top of 
the house ; he was struck with the hailstones, and 
died there on the house. It cleared. U/dakanyana 
went out, and said, ‘ Uncle, just come down. It has 
become clear. It no longer rains, and there is no 
longer hail, neither is there any more lightning. 
Why are you silent ? ' So U/dakanyana eat his cow 
alone, and then went his way/ 

Dr. Callaway compares the history of the travels 
and adventures of U/dakanyana to those of Tom 
Thumb and Jack the Giant-killer, and it is curious 
indeed to observe how many of the tricks which we 
admired as children in English or German story- 
books are here repeated with but trifling modifi- 
cations. The feat performed by U/dakanyana of 
speaking before he was born exceeds indeed the 
achievements even of the most precocious of German 
imps, and can only be matched, as Dr. Callaway 
points out, by St. Benedict, who, according to Mabillon, 
sang eucharistic hymns in the same state in which 
U/dakanyana was clamouring for meat. The strata- 
gem by which this Zulu ‘ Boots/ after being delivered 
to the cannibal’s mother to be boiled, manages to boil 
the old woman herself, can easily be matched by 
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Peggy or Grethel who bakes t v e cannibal witch in 
her own oven, or by the Shifty Highland Lad, or by 
Maol a Chliobain who puts the giant's mother in the 
sack in which she had been suspended. U/dakanyana 
had been caught by cannibals, and was to be boiled 
by their mother; so, while the cannibals are away, 
U/dakanyana persuades the old mother to play with 
him at boiling each other. The game was to begin 
with him, a proposal to which the old dame readily 
assented. But he took care to prevent the water 
from boiling, and after having been in the pot for 
some time, he insisted on the old mother fulfilling her 
part of the bargain. He put her in, and put on the 
lid. She cried out, ‘ Take me out, I am scalded to 
death/ He said, ‘No, indeed, you are not. If you 
were scalded to death, you could not say so/ So she 
was boiled, and said no more. 

There is a story of a cook which we remember 
reading not long ago in a collection of German 
anecdotes. His master gives him a brace of par- 
tridges to roast, and being very hungry, the cook eats 
one of them. When his master returns, he eats one 
partridge, and then asks for the other. ‘But this 
was the other/ says the cook, and nothing can per- 
suade him that it wasn’t. The same witticism, such 
as it is, reappears in the story of U/dakanyana teach- 
ing the leopard how to suckle her cubs. The leopard 
wants to have both her cubs together, but he insists 
that only one ought to be suckled at a time, the fact 
being that he had eaten one of the cubs. He then 
gives her the one that is still alive, and after it has 
been suckled, he gives it back to her as the second 
cub. 
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Those of our reader^ who still recollect the fearful 
sensations occasioned by the ‘ Fee fo fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishmun/ will meet with several 
equally harrowing situations in the stories of the 
Zulus, and of other races too to whom the eating of 
an Englishman is naturally a much less startling 
event than it seemed to us. Usikulumi, a young 
Zulu hero, goes to court two daughters of Uzembeni, 
who had devoured all the men of the country in 
which she lived. The two girls dug a hole in the 
house to conceal their sweetheart, but towards sunset 
Uzembeni, the mother, returned. She had a large 
toe ; her toe came first, she came after it ; and as soon 
as she came, she laughed and rolled herself on the 
ground, saying, ‘Eh, eh! in my house here to-day 
there is a delicious odour ; my children, what is there 
here in the house ? * The girls said, ‘ Away ! Don't 
bother us ; we do not know where we could get any- 
thing ; we will not get up.' Thus Usikulumi escapes, 
and after many more adventures and fights with his 
mother-in-law, carries off her two girls. 

It is impossible of course to determine the age of 
these stories, so as to show that foreign influences are 
entirely out of the question. Yet nursery tales are 
generally the last things to be adopted by one nation 
from another, and even in the few stories which we 
possess we should probably have been able to discover 
more palpable traces of foreign influences, if such 
influences had really existed. Nay, there is one 
feature in these stories which to a certain extent 
attests their antiquity. Several of the customs to 
which they allude are no longer in existence among 
the Zulus. It is not, for instance, any longer the 
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custom among the natives of South Africa to bake 
meat by means of heated stones, the recognised mode 
of cookery among the Polynesians. Yet when Usiku- 
lumi orders a calf to be roasted, he calls upon the 
boys of his kraal to collect large stones, and to heat 
them. There are several other peculiarities which 
the Zulus seem to share in common with the Polyne- 
sians. The avoiding of certain words which form 
part of the names of deceased kings or chieftains is 
a distinguishing feature of the Zulu and Polynesian 
languages, being called Ukuhlonipa in the one, and 
Tepi in the other . 1 If a person who has disappeared 
for some time, and is supposed to be dead, returns 
unexpectedly to his people, it is the custom both 
among the Zulus and Polynesians to salute him first 
by making a funeral lamentation. There are other 
coincidences in the stories of both races which make 
it more than probable that at some distant period 
they lived either together or in close neighbourhood ; 
and if we find that some of the customs represented 
as actually existing in the Zulu stories, have long 
become extinct on the African continent, while they 
continue to be observed by the Polynesian islanders, 
we might indeed venture to conclude, though only as 
a guess, that the origin of the Zulu stories should be 
referred to a time preceding the complete separation 
of these two races. While some customs that have 
become obsolete at present are represented as still in 
force among the Zulus of the nursery tales, as, for 
instance, the use of the U/dakula or wooden weeding- 
stick, which is now generally replaced by an iron 
pick ; other things, such as the use of medicines, so 

1 Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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much, talked q£ now 'among the natives, and which 
they imagine can produce the most marvellous results, 
are never alluded to. All this would be so much 
prima facie evidence of the genuineness and antiquity 
of these Zulu tales, and would seem to exclude the 
: dea of European influences. The only allusion to 
foreigners occurs in a story where one of the heroes, 
in order to be taken for a stranger, commits a number 
of grammatical blunders by leaving out the prefixes 
that form so essential a feature in all Kafir dialects. 
But this would not necessarily point to Europeans, as 
other strangers too, such as Hottentots, for instance, 
would naturally neglect these grammatical niceties. 

We hope that Dr. Callaway will soon be able to 
continue his interesting publication. Apart from 
other points of interest, his book, as it contains the 
Zulu text and an English translation on opposite 
columns, will be of great use to the student of that 
language. The system of writing the Zulu words 
with Roman letters, adopted by Dr. Callaway, seems 
both rational and practical. Like many others, he 
has tried Dr. Lepsius’ standard alphabet, and found 
it wanting. ‘The practical difficulties,’ he writes, 
‘in the way of using the alphabet of Lepsius are 
insuperable, even if we were prepared to admit the 
soundness of all the principles on which it is founded/ 



MYTHS AND SONGS FKOI THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC.’ 

Having expressed a strong desire that the collec- 
tion of Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, 
which the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill brought home with 
him from Mangaia, should not be allowed to lie for- 
gotten, or, like other valuable materials collected by 
hardworking missionaries, perish altogether, I could 
not well decline to write a short preface, and to state, 
in a few words, what I consider the real importance 
of this collection to be. 

I confess it seemed strange to me that its impor- 
tance should be questioned. If new minerals, plants, 
or animals are discovered, if strange petrifactions 
are brought to light, if flints or other stone weapons 
are dredged up, or works of art disinterred, even if 
a hitherto unknown language is rendered accessible 
for the first time, no one, I think, who is acquainted 
with the scientific problems of our age, would ask 
w r hat their importance consists in, or what they are 

1 Preface to the Rev. William Wyatt Gill's Myths and Songs from 
the South Pacific f 1876 . 
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good for. Whether they are products of nature or 
works of man, if only there is no doubt as to their 
genuineness, they claim and most readily receive the 
attention, not only of the learned, but also of the 
intelligent public at large. 

Now, what are these Myths and Songs which the 
Rev. W. W. Gill has brought home from Mangaia, 
but antiquities, preserved for hundreds, it may be for 
thousands of years, showing us, far better than any 
stone weapons or stone idols, the growth of the 
human mind during a period which, as yet, is full of 
the most perplexing problems to the psychologist, 
the historian, and the theologian ? The only hope of 
our ever unravelling the perplexities of that mytho- 
logical period, or that mythopceic phase of the human 
intellect, lies in our gaining access to every kind of 
collateral evidence. We know that mythopceic period 
t 'mg the Aryan and Semitic races, but we know it 
from a distance only, and where are we to look now 
for living myths and legends, except among those 
who still think and speak mythologically, who are, 
in fact, at the present moment what the Hindus may 
have been before the collection of their sacred hymns, 
and the Greeks long before the days of Homer ? To 
find ourselves among a people who really believe in 
gods and heroes and ancestral spirits, who still offer 
human sacrifices, who in some cases devour their human 
victims, or, at all events, burn the flesh of animals on 
their altars, trusting that the scent will be sweet to the 
nostrils of their gods, is as if the zoologist could spend a 
few days among the megatheria, or the botanist among 
the waving ferns of the forests, buried beneath our 
feet. We must not suppose that the earliest ancestors 
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of our race were exactly like the savages of the 
present time, the Andaman Islanders or the Mohawks, 
but we may use their beliefs and customs as colla- 
teral evidence in trying to understand many things 
that seem to us irrational in the religion, the my- 
thology, and the ceremonial of Aryan and Semite 
tribes. So much is written just now, and has been 
written during the last fifty years, on human archeeo- 
logy, on the growth and progress of the intellect, on 
the origin of religion, on the first beginnings of social 
institutions ; so many theories have been started, so 
many generalisations put forward with perfect con- 
fidence, that one might almost imagine that all the 
evidence was before us, and no more new light could 
be expected from anywhere. But the very contrary 
is the case. There are many regions still to be ex- 
plored, there are many facts, now put forward as 
certain, which require the most careful investigation, 
and as we read again and again the minute descrip- 
tions of the journey which man is supposed to have 
made from station to station, from his childhood to 
his manhood, or, it may be, his old age, it is difficult 
to resist a feeling of amazement, and to suppress at 
almost every page the exclamation, Wait ! wait ! 

There are the two antagonistic schools, each hold- 
ing its tenets with a kind of religious fervour — the 
one believing in a descending, the other in an ascend- 
ing, development of the human race ; the one 
asserting that the history of the human mind begins 
of necessity with a state of purity and simplicity 
which gradually gives way to corruption, perversity, 
and savagery ; the other maintaining with equal con- 
fidence, that the first human beings could not have 
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been more than one step above the animals, and that 
their whole history is one of progress towards higher 
perfection. With regard to the beginnings of religion, 
the one school holds to a primitive suspicion of 
something that is beyond — call it supernatural, tran- 
scendent, infinite, or divine. It considers a silent 
walking across this jhiUa 1 of life, with eyes fixed 
on high, as a more perfect realisation of primitive 
religion than singing of Yedic hymns, offering of Jewish 
sacrifices, or the most elaborate creeds, and articles. 


1 ‘So, on the 12th of August, we mado the steop ascent to the 
village of Namgea, and from there to a very unpleasant jhula , 
which crosses the foaming torrent of the Sutlej. In this part of 
the Himalaya, and, indeed, on to Kashmir, these bridges are con- 
structed of twigs, chiefly from birch trees or bushes, twisted 
together. Two thick ropes of these twigs, about the size of a man’s 
thigh, or a little larger, are stretched across the river, at a distance 
of about six to four feet from each other, and a similar rope runs 
1 etween them, three or four foot lower, being connected with the 
upper ropes by more slender ropes, also usually of birch twigs 
twisted together, but sometimes of grass, and occurring at an in- 
terval of about five feet from each other. The unpleasantness of 
a jhula is that the passenger has no proper hold of the upper ropes, 
which are too thick and rough to be grasped by the hand ; and 
that, at the extremities, they are so far apart that it is difficult to 
have any hold of both at the same time ; while the danger is 
increased by the bend or hang of the jhula , which is much lower 
in the middle than at its ends. He has also to stoop painfully 
in order to move along it, and it is seldom safe for him to rest his 
feet on the lower rope, except where it is supported from the upper 
ropes by the transverse ones. To fall into the raging torrent 
underneath would be almost certain destruction. The high wind 
which usually prevails in the Himalaya during the day, makes 
the whole structure swing about frightfully. In the middle of 
the bridge there is a cross-bar of wood (to keep the two upper 
ropes separate) which has to be stepped over; and it is not cus- 
tomary to repair a jhula until some one falls through it, and so 
gives practical demonstration that it is in rather a rotten con- 
dition/ — Andrew Wilson, The Abode of Snow , p. 197. 
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The other begins with the purely animal and passive 
nature of man, and tries to show how the repeated 
impressions of the world in which he lived, drove 
him to fetishism and totemism, whatever these words 
may mean, to ancestor-worship, to a worship of 
nature, of trees and serpents, of mountains and river 3 
of clouds and meteors, of sun and moon and stars, 
and the vault of heaven, and at last, by what is called 
a very natural mistake, to a belief in One who dwells 
in heaven above. 

There is some truth in every one of these views ; 
but they become untrue by being generalised. The 
time has not come yet, it probably never will come, 
when we shall be able to assert anything about the 
real beginnings of religion in general. We know a 
little here, a little there, but whatever we know of 
early religion, we always see that it presupposes vast 
periods of an earlier development. 

Some people imagine that fetishism, at all events, 
presupposes nothing : they would probably not hesi- 
tate to ascribe to some of the higher animals the 
faculty of fetish-worship. But few words are so 
devoid of scientific precision as fetishism , a term first 
rendered popular by the writings of De Brosses. Let 
us suppose that it means a kind of temporary worship 
of any material object which the fancy may happen 
to select, as a tree, a stone, a post, an animal : — can 
that be called a primitive form, nay the very begin- 
ning, of religion ? First of all, religion is one thing, 
worship another, and the two are by no means neces- 
sarily connected. But, even if they were, what is 
the meaning of worship paid to a stone, but the 
outward sign of a pre-existent belief that this stone 
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is more than a stone, something supernatural, it may 
be something divine, so that the ideas of the super- 
natural and the divine, instead of growing out of 
fetishism, are generally, if not always, presupposed 
by it ? The same applies to ancestor- worship, which 
not only presupposes the conceptions of immortality 
and of the ideal unity of a family, but implies in 
many cases a belief that the spirits of the departed 
are worthy to share the honours paid to divine 
beings. 

To maintain that all religion begins with fetishism, 
all mythology with ancestor-worship, is simply un- 
true, as far as our present knowledge goes. There is 
fetishism, there is ancestor-worship, there is nature- 
worship, whether of trees or serpents, of mountains 
or rivers, of clouds and meteors, of sun and moon and 
stars, and the vault of heaven ; there is all this, and 
there is much more than all this, wherever we can 
watch the early growth of religious ideas : but, what 
we have to learn is, first of all, to distinguish, to 
study each religion, each mythology, each form of 
worship by itself, to watch them during successive 
periods of their growth and decay, to follow them 
through different strata of society, and before all, to 
have each of them, as much as possible, studied in 
their own language. 

If language is the realisation of thought and feel- 
ing, the importance of a knowledge of the language 
for a correct appreciation of what it was meant to 
convey in the expression of religious thought and 
feeling, requires no proof. I have often insisted on 
this, and I have tried to show — whether successfully 
or not, let others judge — that much of what seems at 
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first irrational and inexplicable in mythology, and in 
religion also, can be explained by the influence which 
language exercises on thought. I have never said 
that the whole of mythology can be explained in 
that way, that all that seems irrational is due to 
a misunderstanding, or that all mythology is a disease 
of language. Some parts of mythology I have proved 
to be soluble by means of linguistic tests, but mytho- 
logy as a whole I have always represented as a com- 
plete period of thought, inevitable, I believe, in the 
development of human thought, and comprehending 
all and everything that at a given time can fall 
within the horizon of the human mind. The Ne- 
mesis of disproportion seems to haunt all new dis- 
coveries. Parts of mythology are religious, parts of 
mythology are historical, parts of mythology are 
metaphysical, parts of mythology are poetical; but 
mythology as a whole is neither religion, nor history, 
nor philosophy, nor poetry. It comprehends all 
these together under that peculiar form of expression 
which is natural and intelligible at a certain stage, 
or at certain recurring stages in the development 
of thought and speech, but which, after becoming 
traditional, becomes frequently unnatural and un- 
intelligible. In the same manner nature-worship, 
tree-worship, serpent-worship, ancestor-worship, god- 
worship, hero-worship, fetishism, all are parts of 
religion, but none of these by itself can explain the 
origin or growth of religion, which comprehends all 
these and many more elements in the various phases 
of its growth. 

If anything can help to impress upon students of 
religion and mythology the necessity of caution, the 
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advantage of special research, and, above all, the 
necessity of a scholarlike treatment, it is a book like 
that of Mr. Gill — an account of a religion and mytho- 
logy which were still living in the island of Mangaia, 
when Mr. Gill went there as a missionary twenty- 
two years ago, and which, as they died away before 
nis eyes, he carefully described to us from what he 
saw himself, from what the last depositaries of the old 
faith told him, and from what was recorded of it in 
sacred songs, which he gives us in the original, with 
literal translations. 

It is true that the religion and mythology of the 
Polynesian race have often been described before by 
different observers, nay one of their greatest charms 
consists in the very fact that we possess them in so 
many forms. Each island has, so to say, its own 
religious and mythological dialect, and though there 
is much that is common to all, and must therefore be 
old, there is at the same time much local and in- 
dividual variety. Again, the great advantage of 
Mr. Gill’s collection is that Mangaia has kept itself 
freer from foreign influences than almost any other of 
the Polynesian islands, ‘ The isolation of the Hervey 
Islanders/ he says, 4 was in favour of the purity of 
their traditions, and the extreme jealousy with which 
they were guarded was rather an advantage than 
otherwise/ When we find strange coincidences be- 
tween the legends of Mangaia and Jewish, Christian, 
or classical stories, we need not suspect that former 
European travellers had dropped the seeds of them, or 
that missionaries had given, unconsciously, their own 
colouring to their reports. Mr. Gill has been specially 
on the guard against this source of error. ‘ Whilst 

VOL. IV Q q 
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collecting my myths/ he says, ‘ I put away from me 
all classical mythology, being afraid that uncon- 
sciously I might mould these Polynesian stories into 
similarity with those of Greece and Rome/ 

For instance, on my making inquiries whether the 
Polynesian tradition about Eve (Ivi), which I had dis- 
cussed in my Introduction to the Science of Religion 
(p. 304), was to be found in Mangaia, Mr. Gill informed 
me that it was not, and that he strongly suspected its 
European origin. The elements of the story may have 
previously existed, and we see some traces of it in 
the account of the creation current in Mangaia, but 
Mr. Gill suspects that some of the mutineers of the 
Bounty may have told the natives the Bible story, and 
that it became incorporated with their own notions. 

The jawbone, too, with which we are told that 
Maui, the great solar hero of the Polynesians, de- 
stroyed his enemies, is absent in Mangaia. When 
I inquired about it, Mr. Gill informed me that he 
never heard of it in the Hervey Group in connection 
with Maui. 

Such things are extremely important for a proper 
treatment of mythology. I hold no longer to the rule 
that when two mythologies agree in what is irrational 
or foolish, they must have had the same origin, or 
must have come into contact with each other at some 
period of their history. If there was a reason for the 
jawbone to be used as a weapon by Samson, the same 
reason may have existed in the case of Maui. But, even 
if there was no reason, a fact that happened or was 
imagined to have happened in one place may surely 
have happened or have been imagined to have hap- 
pened in another also. At first, no doubt, we feel 
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startled by such coincidences; and that they often 
offer a prima facie presumption in favour of a com- 
mon origin cannot be denied. But as we read on 
from one mythology to another, our sensitiveness 
with regard to these coincidences becomes less and 
less, and we feel hardened at last against all appeals 
which are founded exclusively on such evidence. 

At first sight, what can be more startling than to 
see the interior of the world, the invisible or nether 
world, the Hades of the Mangaians, called Avaihi , 
Avi&i being the name of one of the lower regions, 
both among Brahmans and Buddhists ? But we have 
only to look around, and we find that in Tahitian the 
name for Hades is Ilawai’i, in New Zealand Hawailci . 
and more originally, I suppose, Sawailci ; so that the 
similarity between the Sanskrit and Polynesian words 
vanishes very quickly. 

That the name of the Sun-god in Mangaia is Ra 
has been pointed out as a strange coincidence with 
Egypt ; but more really important is the story of Ra 
being made captive, as reminding us of similar solar 
legends in Greece, Germany, Peru, and elsewhere . 1 

Who can read the Mangaian story of Ina (the 
moon) and her mortal lover, who, as he grew old and 
infirm, had to be sent back to the earth to end his 
days there, without thinking of Selene and Endymion, 
of Eos and Tithonos ? 

Who again, if acquainted with the Yedic myth of 
the Maruts , 2 the strikers, the Storm-gods, and their 

1 Chips, vol. iv. p. 122. 

9 Rig-veda Scmhita , The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Translated 
by F. Max Mttller. Vol. i. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- Gods. 
London, Trubner & Co. 1869. 

Q q 2 
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gradual change into the Italian god of war, Mars, 
can fail to see the same transition of thought in 
several of the gods of the storms, of war and de- 
struction among the Polynesians, though here again 
the similarity in the name of Maru is purely acci- 
dental. 

In some of the Polynesian islands the Deluge is 
said to have lasted exactly forty days. This, no 
doubt, is startling. It may be the result of mis- 
sionary influence. But, even if it were not, the 
coincidence between the Polynesian and the Jewish 
accounts on that one point may be either purely 
accidental, or -may be founded on rude meteorological 
calculations which we have not yet detected. I do 
not like to quote coincidences from American tradi- 
tions, because we know that we are never safe there 
against Spanish by -notes ; otherwise the account of 
the Toltec deluge, and the statement that the 
mountains were covered to the depth of ‘ fifteen 
cubits/ might be quoted as another undesigned 
coincidence. 1 According to the Chimalpopoca MS., 
the Creator produced His work in successive epochs, 
man being made on the seventh day from dust and 
ashes. Why, we may ask, on the seventh day ? But 
others, without even insisting on the peculiar char- 
acter of the seventh number, may simply ask, And 
why not ? There is much similarity between the Hindu 
account of the Deluge and the Jewish; but no one 
who has read the numerous accounts of a deluge in 
other parts of the world, would feel much surprised 
at this. At all events, if we admitted a common 
origin of the two, or an actual borrowing, then to 
1 Bancroft, Native Eaces , vol. v. p. 20. 
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explain the # differences between them would be 
equally difficult. The only startling coincidence is, 
that in India the flood is said to begin on the seventh 
day after it had been announced to Manu. Consider- 
ing, however, that the seventh day is mentioned in 
the Bhagavata Pura^ta only, I feel inclined to look 
upon it as merely accidental. It might, no doubt, 
have been borrowed from Jewish or even Moham- 
medan sources ; but how can we imagine any reason 
why so unmeaning a fact should have been taken 
over, while’ on so many other points, where there was 
every temptation to borrow, nothing was done to 
assimilate the two accounts, or to remove features of 
which, at that time, the Hindus might well bo sup- 
posed to have been ashamed ? I mention all this for 
the sole purpose of preaching patience and caution ; 
and I preach it against myself quite as much as 
against others, as a warning against exclusive 
theories. 

On every page of these Mangaian legends there is 
evidence that many of them owe their origin to 
language, whether we adopt the theory that the 
Mangaians played on the words, or that their words 
played on them. Mr. Gill himself fully admits this, 
but to say that the whole of the Mangaian mythology 
and theology owed its origin to the oxy dising process 
to which language is exposed in every country, would 
be to mistake the rust for the iron. 

With all these uncertainties before us, with the 
ground shaking under our feet, who would venture 
to erect at present complete systematic theories of 
mythology or religion? Let any one who thinks 
that all religion begins with fetishism, all worship 
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with ancestor- worship, or that the whole of mytho- 
logy everywhere can be explained as a disease of 
language, try his hand on this short account of the 
beliefs and traditions of Mangaia; and if he finds 
that he fails to bring even so small a segment of the 
world’s religion and mythology into the narrow circle 
of his own system, let him pause before he ventures 
to lay down rules as to how man, on ascending from 
a lower or descending from a higher state, must have 
spoken, must have believed, must have worshipped. 
If Mr. Gill’s book were to produce no other effect but 
this, it would have proved one of the most useful 
works at the present moment. But it contains much 
that in itself will deeply interest all those who have 
learned to sympathise with the childhood of the 
world, and have not forgotten that the child is the 
father of the man ; much that will startle those who 
think that metaphysical conceptions are incompatible 
with downright savagery ; much also that will com- 
fort those who hold that God has not left Himself 
without a witness, even among the lowest outcasts 
of the human race. 
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a/rpos, d/cpts, 385. 

Akr-s, 47, 
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Albrecht the Beat, 491. 

'AKei <pa, 255 n. 
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Alfonso the Wise, 437. 

Ali, the son of Alshah Earesi, 428. 
Alkimenes, 239. 

Allahabad, 124, 135. 

Allfadir, 533. 
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— Vei, 579 n. 
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Ar (Gaelic), 47. 
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— family, 22, 24, 264. 
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Aryan life, 34, 57. 
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of the, 83. 
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AtS, 78. 
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Atharva-veda, 354 n. 
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from Zend at-ar, xxix. 
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398, 404. 

— « Ahana, 389, 390. 

— birth from head of Zeus, 389, 
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AthSnS, goddess of light, xxix. 
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Athenodoros, 77 n. 
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Atli, 1 1 9, 120, 400. 

Atropos, 268. 

Attha, xxix, 389 n. 

Attila, 1 1 9, 120, 400. 

Aufrecht, 372, 

Auhsa, 46. 

Avon, 149 n. 

Avpiov, 149 n. 

Aurwavabha, 243. 
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history, 120. 
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695 - 

Avesta, 359. 
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materiel,’ xxvi. 

Avi, 46. 
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Avi-str, 46. 

Avranches, Bishop of, on Barlaam 
and Josaphat, 457, 
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Avus, 34. 

Axe, 50. 

Ayas, 50. 

Ayus, 135. 

Azan (Zend), 389 n, 

Azdehak, 285. 

Azhi dahaka, 284, 285. 

— Astyages* corruption of, 284. 
Aztec legends of east and west, 
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BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS, 
366. 

‘ Baibler has torn his bed/ 512. 
Balbutire, 241. 

Balder, Baldr, 116, 117. 

Baldo, his translation of Kalilah 
and Dimnah, 437. 

Bancroft, ‘Native Races,’ 596. 
Barbara, 241, 242. 

Barbarata, 242. 

Barbarians, 5, 48. 

Bapfiapos, 241, 242. 

Bapfiaputyoovoi Rapes, 242. 
Barbarossa, Emperor, 285, 305. 
Barbarottha (sandal-wood), 241. 
Barlaam and Joasaph or Josaphat, 

445-458- 

J ohn of Damascus, author 

of, 445. 

Laboulaye, Liebrecht, Beal 

454 ? 455 . 

changed into Christian saints, 

455 * 

Billius on, 456. 

Leo Allatius on, 456. 

Bi-hop of Avranches on, 457. 

Bapvs, 384. 

Barzftyeh or Barzdt, author of 
Pehlevi translation of fables, 

42 /, 4 ^. 1 , 4 ^ 9 * 

B afftXevct, y\ ios, 82. 
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Basilius and Gregorius Nasrianaenne, 
quoted by author col Baffin m 
and Josaphat, 446. 

Bastholm, anthropologist, 299. 
Basuto legend of Little Hare, 579. 
Ba 0 os, 52 ». 

Beal, on the story of Barlaara and 
Josaphat, 454. 

Bea$ 45. 

Bear and gardener, 550. 

Bear, a, as ancestor of the Dukes 
of Anhalt and of the Orsini, 
xxxviii. 

Beasts, different names of the wild, 

45. 46- 

Beckmann, J. C., 491. 

— his version of the Frau Krote 

legend, 491 et seq. 

Behter (Persian), 563. 

Belial, son of, 265. 

Belle au Bois, 318, 478. 
Bellerophon, 239-256. 
Bellerophontes, 239. 

Belleros, 239, 246, 248. 

Belly and its members, 551. 

Benfey (Tritonia Athana), 384 w, 
400. 

— etymology of Athene, 390. 

— his discovery of the old Syriac 

translation of the fables, 460, 
467. 

— his researches, 562. 

B^0os, 52. 

Bergaigne, 388. 

— Religion Vedique, 389 n. 

Bergk (Neue Jahrb. fur Philol.), 

389 rt. 

Bern (Verona), Dietrich von, 1 20. 
Betshuana, 91. 

Better, 563. 

Beyond, the, 290. 

Bha (« cprju'i ), 389 n. 

Bhadr&s, 141. 

Bhagavata Purina, 597, 
Bharadv&ya, 138. 

Bhava, 401. 

Bheka (maso.), 566, 568. 

— sv $1 fcoy, 510. 

— dark red frog, the dawn, 510. 
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— legend of, 509. 
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Bhid (Skt.), 385. 

Bhr&tar, 22, 25. 

Bh6, to be, 68. 

Bible dans l’lnde, 228. 

Bickell, Prof,, 463, 467. 
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of Alshah Far<$si, 428. 

— or Sindebar, 434. 

Billius, on Barlaam and Josaphat, 
456. 
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Black feet Indians and the Sun, 
320. 

Blackie, Prof., on Comparative My- 
thology, 196, 200. 
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Bleek, Dr., 577, 579. 
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the Eddas, 534, 535. 
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tantra, 415. 

Canis, 46. 

Caper, 46. 

Cap(i)ta, 389. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Mythology, 
137 - 

Carmen Saliare, 392. 

Carpenter and musquito, tale of, 5 49. 
Carta, papier, 22. 

Caskets, story of the, in Merchant 
of Venice, 448 n. 

Cattle, 46. 

Causa, cause, 70. 

Celts, the, 561, 562, 563. 

Cendrillon and Sodewa-Bai, 477 * 
Centum, 56. 

Ceres (Skt. sarad), 392. 

— from kar or $ar, 393. 

— M. M. on, 394 n . 

Cerfus, 392. 

Cerus, or Kerus, 393. 

— Manus, 392. 
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Xaipoj, 149 71 , 404. 

Chambers, Mr., 556. 

Champollion, 372. 

Chandaka, or Sanna, Buddha’s 
driver, 453. 

Chang Ngo, wife of How I, 572. 
.Change of * d * to 1 1 * in Greek, 
25471,255. 

Xapd, yapius, ya pi^opai, 149 n. 

Xapa, 404. 

Charis, chief, Aphrodite, 148. 

• — etymology of, 149 n, 

— wife of Hephaistos, 402, 403. 
Xapis, 402, 404. 

Charites, 108, non, 141-148. 

— etymology of, 402. 

— Vedic Haritas, 519, 

XapiTfs, 249. 

Xapifafiai, 404. 

Charlemagne, 305. 

— and the toad and snake, 507. 
Charles V, Rabelais’ satire on, 

438 . 

Xaporros, 404. 

Ch&vah, 217. 

X17 v , 46. 

Xt\ioi, 56. 

Chimalpopoca MS., 596. 

China, Jesuit missionaries in, 235. 

— moon in, 572. 

Chose, 70. 

Christ, carried by St. Christopher, 
280. 

Christian missionaries, 14. 

— religion, 165. 

Christianity, Pantheism in, x. 
Christians of St. Thomas in India, 

4 6 3 - 

Chris tna, 232, 233. 

Xpwpa, 244. 

Chrodhild, Kindscher on the name, 

, 5 ° 3 - 

Xpovos , 266, 

Xpva 6 Qpovos> 82, 

Xpvcros, 50. 

Chrysorrhoas (St. John of Damas- 
cus), 445. 

Chuning, 42. 

Chuo, pi. chuowi, 28, 46. 

C. hwigeren, C. hweger, 32. 


Cicero, 3 68. 

Cinderella, 316. 

Clemens of Alexandria, Stromata, 
160 n. 

Clothes, name of, 49. 

Clouds, likened to frogs, 507. 
Colebrooke, H. T., on the duties of 
a faithful widow, 36 n. 

Colenso, Bishop, 331. 

Colour, difference in, 245. 
Comparative Grammar, 541. 

— Mythology, 1-153, l{ M» 208, 

215, 227, 331, 541. 

Prof. Blaekie on, 196-200. 

Sir G. W. Cox on, 196-200. 

difficulties of, 376. 

three different aspects, 3 77. 

— Philology, precaution must be 

exercised in, 543. 

— Theology, first attempt at, 447. 
Comparetti, 282 w. 

— on the Book of Sindbad, 443. 
Comparison is not identification, 

28S. 

Conde Lucanor, by Don Juan 
Manuel, 442. 

Consecrating a house, verses used 
in, xxii. 

Consilium (consklium), 27. 
Consobrinus, 34. 

Copernican system, 41 1. 

— heresy, 369. 

— theory, 370. 

Corpus, 394. 

— Juris of (ragann&tha, 36 n. 
Correlative deities, xxi. 

Cosmas, an Italian monk, 444. 
Cosquin, on Barlaam and J osaphat, 

456 n. 

Cottier, his translation of fables 
into French from Tuscan, 
435 n. 

Couvade, the, 291. 

Cow, 46. 

Cox, G. W., on Comparative Mytho- 
logy, 196-200. 

— Manual of Mythology, 270. 
Creare, 392. 

Creation stories, Polynesian, xxii. 

— Tahitian tradition of, 215. 
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Creation tradition current in Man- 
gaia, 594. 

Creek nation, and the west, 305. 

Cremare, 394. 

Creuzer, 257, 287. 

Critics, 346. 

Crusaders, Persian and Arabic 
stories brought back by the, 
423 - 

Crusades, interchange of Eastern 
and Western ideas during the, 


443 - 
Cu, 46. 

Cugino, 34. 

Cupid, 1 50 n. 

Curtius, Professor G., 101 n, 149 n. 
— — Zur Kritik tier neuesten 


Sprachforschung, 380 n. 
— derivation of Vesta, 393. 

of Ooiprj, 401. 

Customs, survivals in, 296. 
Cymric, 379. 

Cyius, 381-285. 


D and L interchangeable, 254?!. 
Dabh, dabhra, 387, 387 n. 
Dabshelim, King, 428. 

Daeges e&ge, 1 30 n. 

AWP, 32 , 5 8 . 254 »• 

Daga, dagian, 99. 

Dah, to burn, 98, 385 n, 386-389 n. 
Dah an a, 386. 

Dahra (dabhra), 387 n. 

Daliy u, 255, 

Daimh, 43. 

Aai'oj, 256. 

Daisy, myth of, 13011. 

Aatcpv, 98, 254 n, 385, 386. 

Dama, 43. 

Damascenus, Joannes, 445 et seq. 
Danayu, 38511. 

Daniel, 285. 

Dankwart, 120. 

Aaos, 256. 

Daphne and Apollo, 100, 101, 185, 
186. 

— name of the Dawn, 272* * 73 . 

393 - 

— and Phoebot, 493. 

— Earn, at Ahanfi, 41a. 


Daphne, 370, 386, 387, 404-410. 

— rn d daphne, laurel-tree, xxxiv, 

387, 38s. 

— Sanskrit Ahan&, 370. 

— ■* Dahan&, 389. 

Aa<pvT], 101 n, 28a n, 387. 
Aa<pvr)<p6pos, 96. 

Daqyu, 255. 

Darius, 41, 255. 

— the Median, 285. 

Darmesteter, xxvi. 

Darwin, 370, 371. 

Das, to bite, 385. 

Das, to perish, 256. 

Dasa, people, enemy, 41, 254- 
256. 

Dasahanta, 254, 256. 

Delian, ten, 56. 

D&Ra-pati, 41, 256. 

D&sa-patnt, 97, 356, 552. 

Dasent, Dr., 554, 558, 561. 

— Popular Tales from the Norse, 

517 - 530 , 55 7 - 

— on story of Wild Huntsman, 

55 1 - 

AacrvTrjs, 242. 

Dasya, 282 n. 

Dasya-narl, 97. 

Dasyu, 41, 246, 254, 255. 

— = dasa, people, 41. 

Dasyuhan, dasyuhantfc, 254. 
Dasyuhatyaya, 113. 

Dasyus, 364. 

Aavx v V (f° r 387* 

Daughter, 22, 26, 27. 
Daughter-in-law, 32. 

Daur, 43. 

Dautia, 255 ft. 

David Sahid of Ispahan, his Livre 
des Lumibres, 436. 

Dawe, day, 99. 

Dawn, 88, 95, 98-110, 113, 115, 
1 16, 137, 138, 140, 141, 145, 
149 . >67, 575- 

— Brinton on the, xxx. 

— myths of, 88. 

— white one, 309. 

— (Ushas), 333, 334- „ , 

— the, and Bed Biding Hood, 

476. 
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Dawn, as affrog, 509. 

— bheki used as name for, 56^, 

— False Dawn, 567, 568. 

— iftythological elements in story 

of, 568. 

— legends of, 570. 

— frog or toad symbol of, 571. 

— as bride, 571. 

Day. 98, 149 

Days, as thirty sisters, 394 n. 

Daz (Zend), 389 n. 

De Brosses, 590. 

Dea, 34. 

Death, myths of, xl. 

Decern, 56. 

Dechak, Dehak (ten evils), 285. 
Decharme, Mythologie de la Grbce 
ancienne, 408 n. 

Dedicare (delicare), 25411. 
Deianeira, 97, 552. 

Deiga, 255 n. 

14971. 

Dejeuner and diner, 323, 326. 

Ai/ta, 56. 

Delbrfick, Die neuste Sprachfor- 
schung, 380 n. 

Del governo de’ regni, 433, 
Deliades, 339. 

ArjXtos, 80. 

AijAoy, 149 n. 

Delphos, 77. 

Deluge, tradition of, 330. 

— in Polynesian islands, 596. 

— Toltec Deluge, 596. 

— similarity between Hindu and 

Jewish account, 596. 

Demeter, 200 «, 294, 394. 
AfaxpSvrr)*, 254. 

Der ez Zaferan, Jacobite Cloister 
of, 465. 

De Sacy, researches of, 562. 
Atoiroiva , SfanuTT] s, 42, 256. 
Deszimt, 56. 

Deukalion, ia. 

Acvrf/5os, 379. 

Deutsch, E., 480. 

Deva, bright, divine, god, 104. 

— bright god, 36a. 

Devapatnl, 552. 

Devar, devara, 33, 59, 255 n. 


Devata of the Moon (Soma), 353. 
Devil, Aryan nations had no, 
553 * 

Dew, 94, 95, 1 13. 

— caused by Soma, 351. 

Deweris, 32. 

Dewyni, 56. 

Dh&ra, stream, 357. 

Dhava, man, 34. 

Dlienfc, lip, 40 1. 

Diabolus, 553. 

Diadochi, reigns of the, 423, 
Aid/fToup, fkattTopos, 1 45. 

Dialectic (period), 10. 

— growth, 378, 380. 

Dialogue Creaturarum, the, 439, 
441 a. 

DidyanaA, 91. 

Diespiter, 209, 36871. 

Dietrich von Bern, 1 20. 

Dieu, retains part of its original 
meaning, ix. 

Digamma (seolicum), 95 », 340. 

Dib, the root, 255 ». 

Dina, 149 n. 

Diner and dejeuner, 323, 326. 
Dingua, 25474. 

Dionysos, 73. 

Directorium humanae vitae, 434, 
468. 

Die, Disir, Icelandic, 51 1. 

Aiatcos , 25471. 

Div, 26471. 

— dyu, Dyaus, &c., 308. 

Diva, 149 n. 

DivaA sisu (child of Dyaus), name 
for Moon, 334. 

Divaspati, 209. 

Aw 5 («a, 56. 

Dog, 46. 

Dogs of Hell, 250 ». 

Dominica, Lord's Day, 223. 

Ao/ios, domti, domus, 43. 

Doni, his Italian translation of 
fables, 435. 

Donkey, 46. 

— in lion’s skin, 55a 
Dor, 43. 

Drapsa, 357, 360. 

Dribhika, 248. 
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Du (two), 5 6. 

— to burn, 256, 

Duces (Dukes), 326, 

Dugdhar, 22. 

Duh (to milk), root of duhitar, 26. 
Duhitar, 22, 26, 30* 

Avfxrj, 87 n. 

A voj (two), 56. 

— (Skt. dvau), 379. 

— (to dive into), 87. 

Duo, 56, 379. 

Duodecim, 56. 

At KTfxal JjXiov, 87. 

Dv&dasan, 56. 

Dvar, dvftras, 43. 

Dv^u, 56, 379. 

Dvitiya (Skt.), 379. 

Dwi-deszimti, 56. 

Dwi-lika, 56. 

Dyaus, 334, 368 n, 369. 

— Zeus, Jupiter, xii. 

— (deus, the bright), 80, 100, 149, 

14971, 194, 249. 

— Arusha, child of, 147, 149. 

— Moon, the child of, 334. 

— almost vanished in the Veda, 

347 - 

— only possible starting-point for 

study of mythology, 369. 

— -Zeus, 370, 371, 391. 

— supreme deity of bright sky, 

39 6 - 

Dyaush pita, 398, 410. 

Dvav-an, 274. 

Dyotana, 99, 

Dyu (to be brilliant), 98, 149 n, 
274 - 


EAR, to, 47. 

Earth, 108, 116, 148. 

— Erinyes, daughters of, 268, 

East, the, in Aztec legend, 304. 
Eastern Church, feast-days of 
SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, 


455 - , , 

Eat, in Hindustani, 296. 

Eberhard, the great Duke of Wiir- 
ternberg, orders the German 
translation of fables, 434. 

Ech, 46. 


Echidna, 252, 254, 284. 

Echo 273. 
y Exa>, 68. 

Eckhart, Master, 345. 

Eclipses, various legends on, 295, 
Edda, 84, 117, 1 18, 120. 

’H (pO(j)OiTis f 266. 

Egypt, religion of, 300. 

— is solar, 300. 

Egyptian priests on the Gardes, 
210. 

Shu, 46. 

Ei (Ger.), 5^3* 

Eichhoff, 53 n. 

Ei’Sais, dfivia, 145, 

Eikocu, 56. 

ElXi 6 v€s, dv&TcptSf 32* 

E Tpos, 242. 

’Ek rcopvtyrjS) 389, 

Ekadasan, 56. 

Ekas, 56. 

Ekatara, 563. 

Elder Edda, 526, 531. 

mythology of, 532. 

likeness to the Veda, 532. 

and to Homer, 532. 

Electra, 409. 

Elkosh, near Mossul, 463, 
y E Mepa, 239. 

Elze, Dr. Th., Die Sage und der 
Ring, 506. 

Em, 19. 

Empedokles, 158. 

’EvaKios, 52. 

Endemos, 77 n, 

'Evdios, I49». 

‘'Evtivfjia, 87, 

’ErSihe, 87. 

Endymion, 87-92. 

— myth of Selene and, 86, 595* 

’Ei 'via, 56. 

y Erv€ir€, 374. 

— rendered by inseoe, 375. 

Ennius, 374, 375. 

Ensis, 50. 

Eorosh, 145 n . 

Eos (TJshas, *Hc&y), 82, 84, 91-96, 
108, 114, 149 tf, 184, 272, 391. 

— story of Eos and Tithonos, 595. 
*Hws, 249, 
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Epicharmos, T57. 

E|iimetheu9, 77. 

’En'Capecu, 384. 

Epo-s, 46. 

Equus, 46. 

Er, Old High German, 50. 

Era, the earth, 323. 

*E pafiat, <p6.cv, 149 n . 

*E f'lros, tpartivos, 149 n, 

’Eptttvoo, 266. 

Erida, 47. 

'Epiwvetv, 149 n, 266, 402. 

Erinnys or Erinys, 77 n, 266, 267, 
268, 402. 

• — = Sara?iyft, 519. 

Erinyes, 409. 

— - daughters of the Earth, 200, 268. 

of Skotos, 268. 

*E piov, 242. 

'Epis (strife), 71, 266. 

% porjy 95 n - 

Eros, 15, 77, 85, 139-141, 145, 
149 n, i s 1. 

— the dawning sun, 140. 

— child of Zeus, 147. 

— son of Aphrodite, 148. 

• — oldest of Greek gods, 149 n. 

’'Epos, 149 n. 

’EpvOpus, no. 

Eskimo, 291. 

Esrni, 19. 

Esquimaux legend of the sun, 187, 
188. 

Est, esti, 195. 

’Eodqs, 49. 

Esthonian tale of Koit and Am- 
marick, 318, 

*E <m'a, 393. 

— derived from root vas, xxvii. 
liltd (statum), 68. 

Ethnological Mythology, 287, 288. 
Ethno-psychological Mythology, 

297 , 33 °> 33 1 * 

Etymological or Genealogical School 
of Mythology, xvii, 298, 381, 
406. 

— School of Philologists, 378. 
Etymologische Forschungen (Pott), 

386 n. 

Etymology often uncertain, xix. 
VOL. IV. E 


Euhemeristic theories, revived by 
H. Spencer, 332. 

Euhemerus, theory of, exploded, 
308 n. 

Eulenspiegel, 546. 

Eumseos, swineherd, 12. 

Eumenides, 409. 

— 0 . Muller’s Essay on the, 77 n. 
Europe, name of, 51, 108 n. 
Europeans in West Australia, 

thought to be the departed, 

3io. 

Eurydike, 108 n, 137, 138, 275. 
Eurymede, 108. 

Eurynome, 77 n, 108. 

Eurypha&ssa, 108, 184, 570. 

Evpvs , 73, 108, 570. 

Eurystheus, 122. 

Eve, or Ive, 216. 

— Polynesian tradition about, 394. 
Evenos, 76. 

Evolution, theory of, 370. 

Ewe, 46. 

Exemplario contra los engahos, 
435 

Eye, 563. 


FABLES, migration of, 412. 

— La Fontaine’s, 412, 413. 

— ASsop’s, 413. 

— of Phoedrus and Horace, 413. 

— in Sanskrit, 413, 414. 

— animal, 414. 

— Buddhist, 414. 

— the Pan/catantra, 414. 

— the Hitopadesa, 415. 

— common Aryan, 419. 

— Arabic translation, 428, 431. 

— Greek translation, 432. 

— Latin translation, 433. 

— Hebrew translation, 434. 

— German translation, 434. 

— Italian, by Firenzuola and Doni, 

435 * 

— Syriac translation of, found by 

Prof. Benfey, 4C0. 

— of Pilpay, 545. 

— used by La Fontaine, 545. 

— ancient Aryan, 351. 

r 
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Fables, animal, 579. 

Fad, 44. 

Fafnir, the serpent, 1 17, 284. 

Faihu, 46. 

Fairy tales, their scientific interest, 
540- 

— came to us from the East, 542. 
Farah, 46. 

Farrar, J. A., Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, 354. 

Fassradh, 49. 

Father, 22, 43. 

in-law, 32. 

Faths, 40. 

Faut, il me, 70, 

F<*oh, A.-S., 27. 

Feridun, 284. 

Fetish, 296. 

Fetishism, 590, 593. 

Fick, 385 n. 

Fidvdr, 56. 

Fierbinger, Dr. J. von, xxiv. 

Fihu, 46. 

Filia (snckling\ 26. 

Findo (Skt. bhid), 385. 

Firdusi, 2S4. 

Firenzuola, his Italian edition of 
fables, 435. 

Fithal, 46. 

Flos, floris, 140. 

Fly, 46. 

Foal, 4 6. 

Folk-lore, coincidences in, 291. 

— of the Aryan nations, 515. 
Fontainebleau, forest of, 551, 
Foreign words in all modern lan- 
guages, 344. 

Fors, fortuna, xxvii. 

Four drives of Buddha, the, 449. 
Fox, in Japanese proverb, 579 ». 
Fra ter, 22. 

Frau Krote, 490. 

— the old legend, 491. 

— - — many forms of it, 494, 

495 - 7 

— why a toad, 501. 

— Beckmann’s view, 503. 

— is Frau Grete, d. 1530, 504. 

— Dessau pronunciation, 505. 

— an old Teutonic deity, 511. 


Frau Krdte, a survival of German 
! Mythology, 51 1, 512. 

— her ring still carefully kept, 512. 

— formed possibly from old Lawn 

legends, 513, 514. 

Frazer, Mr., 331. 

Fredegond, 1 20. 

Frederick the Great, 577. 

Friday, 223, 225. 

Frigere, frost, frus, 94. 

Frog myths, 507 et seq. 

— gods in Mexico, 508. 

— story of, 364, 565, 568. 

— in Germany, 565. 

— bhekl, name of, 566. 

— symbol of the Dawn, 571. 

— symbol of the Moon, 571. 
Froschkdnig, story of, 565, 573. 
Fruma, 379. 

Fucus, red, 510. 

Fui, 68. 

Fula, 46. 

Future, Skuld, rd ftiWovra, 68. 


GADHELIC, 379* 

73 , 77 71 . 

Gah (gabh), 387. 

Gahusha, 384. 

TaXcas, 32. 

Gamatar, 32, 33. 

Tan&p6s, 32, 33. < 

Gan, root to ^anit&r, genitor, ytvt- 
r VP, 24, 42. 

Ganaka, father, king, 42. 
Gandharvas, 110-H2. 

Ga?<esa and J anus, 209. 

Gani, ^ani (mother), 42. 
GaniUr.yanitrf, 24. 

Gao, 46. 

Gards, 43. 

Gargantua, Rabelais’, 438. 
Gaspadorus, 42. 

Gaspati, 42. 

G&ta vedas (the sun), 358. 

Gautama, story of, 449. 

Gavesh, to inquire, 29. 

Gaveshnna, research, 29. 

Gavishtf, battle, 29. 

Gemer, 33. 
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Gender, a survival of generic clas- 
sification, 289. 

Genealogical Branch of Comparative 
Mythology, 331. 

Gener, 32, 33. 

Genitor, gemtrix, 24. 

Geras, 71. 

Gerhard, Prof. (Greek mythology), 
259,287. 

German translation of fables, 434. 
Germans, the, 561, 562, 563. 
Geryones (Trjpvoyrjs), 252. 

Gesta Romanorum, 549. 

TwffaaOai, 384. 

Gdver (son-in-law), 32. 

Ghar, to glow, 403. 

Gharma (0*/>/zos), 118, 403. 

GbWna, heat, 403. 

GhWna, pity, 403. 

Ghnwi, heat, 403. 

GhWnin, pitiful, 403. 

Ghrita (butter), 358, 403. 
Ghnt&Ms, ghmasn&s, 141. 

Gill, Rev. W. W., 338, 587. 

— Myths and Songs from South 

Pacific, 329, 586, 593. 

— Work of, 331. 

Gird, 43 n. 

Girna, mill-stone, pi. girn6s, hand- 
mill, 48. 

Gladstone, Essay on ‘ Dawn of Crea- 
tion and Worship,’ 321. 

— controversy with M. Rdville, 321. 

— on Solarism, 322. 

— on Etymology, 325. 

Gloaming, 277, 278. 

Glds, 32. 

Go, pi. gavas, ox, cow, 28, 46. 

Goat, 46. 

God, German word, its derivation, 
263. 

God-worship, 592* 

Go-go-yuga, 28. 

Goose, 46. 

Gopa (cowherd), 28. 

Gop&la, 209. 

Gopayati, 28. 

Gorgon, 2, 152, 248. 

Gorod, 43. 

GoshfAa (cow-pen, stable), 30. 

R 


GoshfM (assembly), 30. 
Goshu-yddh, 29. 

Gospod, gospodin, gospodar, 42. 
Gospodarz, 42. 

Gothic, 526. 

— system, 207. 

Gotra (originally hnrdle), 28. 
Gotra, herd of kine, 28. 

Govedar (cowherd), 28. 

Govedo, 46. 

Govyado (herd), 28. 

Gow, 46. 

Goyuga, 28. 

Grah (grabh), 387. 

Grammar, 377. 

— study of, necessary to anthro- 

pologists, 287. 

Grand Veneur, 551. 

Gran um, 48. 

Grassmann, 393. 

Gratus, 403. 

— and gratia, 404. 

Great Hare, Algonkin legend of the, 

305. 3°6- 

— meaning of the name, 307, 308. 

— various stories about, 315. 
Greece, history of (Grote), 3. 

— heroes of, 80. 

— mythological language of, 137. 

— gods and heroes of Greece iden- 

tical with those of India, 326. 

— worship of Nature in, 262. 

Greek gods, 8411, 264; (Eros, 

oldest of the Greek gods), 15, 
149 

— months, names of, 87. 

— philosophy, 165, 166. 

— religion, 165. 

— mythology, starting-point for 

study of, 369. 

— comparative treatment of, 371. 

— form of the Pot au Lait, 432, 

47 1 * 

— translation of Kalila Dimna, 
*544* 

— Latin version of this, 544. 

— Italian translation, 544. 

Greeks, the, 291, 561, 562, 563. 

— as cannibals, 294. 

Grethe, princess of Dessau, 514. 

2 
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Grey, Sir George, on Maori customs, 

3 11 * 

Grihya-SCttra, 394 w. 

Giimhild, 118. 

Grimm, 53 n, 69, 75, 263, 373, 

374 - 

— Burning of the Dead, 37 n. 

— on German (Teutonic) mytho- 

logy, 75, 3 r> 8 w, 5 1 1, 512, 516. 

— on the words God and good, 

263. 

— the brothers, Kinder n. Haus- 

marchen, 536, 573, 576, 577. 
Grimms Law, 9S. 

— Uber die Namen des Donners, 

535 - 
Grod, 43. 

Grote (History of Greece), 3, 13, 
73 , 74 , 76 . 

Grundziige des allgemeinen Sprach- 
typus (Humboldt), 399 n. 
Gubernatis, Count de, 572. 

Gudrun, 118-120. 

Gulth, 50. 

Guwa, 401. 

Gundaharius, Gundicarius, 119. 
Tw-fjy 42. 

Gunnar (myth of), 118, 119, 121. 
Guru (Skt.), 384. 

Gwisk, 49. 


HABERE, 67. 

Hades, 77 n, 320. 

— myths of, xl. 

— of the Mfingaians, 595, 

— Tahitian name for, 595. 
Haeckel, 370. 

Hafr, 46. 

Hagene, 1 1 7. 

Halm, Dr., 33T. 

Haims, 43. 

Hale, Horatio, 331. 

"AAj, 52. 

Hatnsa, 46. 

Han, to kill ; hanta, 240. 

Har, to shine, to glow, 403, 404. 
Haras, heat, 403. 

Har-at, 50. 

Hare, Basuto legend of, 579. 


Hari, harina, harit, harita, 245, 

4~3, 4°4- 

Harit, Haritas (Seven Sisters), so, 
141, 143, 149, 149 n, 249, 395, 
403, 410. 

Harivawsa, 385 w. 

Harlequin, 551. 

Harley, Lord, address to, 101, 

— Rev. T., Moon Lore, 572. 
Harun al Raschid, 431. 

Harvest, 394. 

Haryaksha, 404. 

Haryata (gratusl, 403. 

Haryate, he desires, 403. 

Haurd, 29 n, 43. 

Hawai’i, 595. 

Hawaiki, 595. 

Heaven and Earth separated by 
Varuwa, xxiii. 

created by Agni, xxiii. 

separation of, Aryan tradition, 

330 - 

creation of, stories connected 

with, 330. 

Hebe, 97. 

Hebrew, 9. 

— form of the Kalilag and Dimnag, 

471 - 

— version of the Kalila Dimna the 

source of European fables, 545. 
Hecate, Hekate, 82, 210. 

Hegel, 1 5 1. 

Heifer, 46. 

Heimskringla, 529. 

Heine, 383. 

Heinrich, der Eiserne, story of, 573. 
Efs, 56. 

'Enacpyos, 407. 

‘E /carepos, 563. 

'E/tardr, 56. 

"Ekcitos, ‘E Karfj&oXos, 82. 

Hektor, 158. 

'E Kvp 6 s, kfcvpd, 32. 

Helena, 400. 

Heliolatry, 299. 

Helios, 80, 82, 86, 182, 183, 184, 

27 2 . 384, 39 8 » 4°4’ 4°7- 

— cattle of (days), 279. 

Hell, German goddess, 553. 

Hellas, 1 51, 262. 
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HeUen, 76, 77. 

Uellequin of Franc#, 55 1. 

H ,’nera, 84, 384. 

°E J/Se/ra, 56. 

Henotheism in Egypt, 30a 
Henry, Victor, xxxii. 

'Ecus, 140. 

Hephaistos, 402. 

‘I TTCLy 56. 

H6ra, Her6 (worship in Argos), 
122, 158, 246, 294. 

— from svttia or vasra, xxvii. 

— etymology of, 323. 

— chthonic elements in character 


of, 323. 
Herakleitos 


(Heraklitus), 12, 158, 


j 6 i , 1 66. 

Herakles, 96, 97, 121, 122, 252, 260, 
261. 


— names of, 9 6. 

— death of, 96, 117. 

— myth of, 1 21, 122. 

— a real Vntrahan, 254. 

— stories of, 575. 

Herbst, 394. 

Hercules, story of, in Greece, 569. 
Hermanfried, 120. 

Hermann, Gottfried, 287. 
Hermanricus, 121. 


Hermeias, 395, 407, 410. 

'E pprjvtvtiv, 402. 

'EpprjvtvoJ, 149 n. 

Hermes, 16, 253, 261, 402. 

— Dr. Mehlis on, 407, 407 408. 

‘E pprjs, 'Epptias, 149 n. 
Hero-worship, 592. 

Heroes of history and solar legends, 


— and heroines swallowed by 


monsters, 315 et seq. 

Herse (dew), 93, 95, 95 ». 

Hervey Islanders, 593. 

Hesekiel, Fr., 494. 

Hesiod, theogony of, 253. 
Hesperides (evening star), 71* 
Hessians or Chatti, xxxviii. 

Hestia, 95 n , 294. 

'E£, 56. 

Highlands, TaleB of West, 557 et seq. 
Utrtoios, ZtCs, 78. 


Hillebrandt, Alfred, Vedische My- 
thologie, 328 n , 346, 354, 357, 
359. 360, 362, 364. 

— on Soma, as moon and plant, 

346 , 347 - 

— on Yama, 362. 

Himalaya, 400, 589 n. 

Hindu reckoning of time, 224. 

— widows, the supposed Vedic 

authority for the burning of, 

36* 

Hindus, 561, 562, 563. 

— as cannibals, 294. 

Hindustani, 564. 

'iniro&ovKukus, 28. 

Hipponoos, 240. 

"Irrrros, 46. 

Hirawyam, 50. 

"loTwp, 95 n. 

History of Greece (Grote), 3. 
Hitopadesa, the, 415. 

— fable of the Brahman and the 

rice, 416. 

— tales of the, 544. 

Hi-wei, tao, 237, 238. 

Hlaf-ord (bread-giver), 326. 

Hog, 46. 

Hogni, 1 19. 

"O Aoi, 240. 

Holstein saying on the sun, 317 n. 
Holzrnann, 385 n. 

Home, 43. 

Homer, 67, 83, 98, 153, 265, 266, 

279 - 3 68 > 399 * 5 5 9 

— and Hesiod responsible for Greek 

superstitions, 160. 

— not the only feeders of religious 

life in Greece, 166. 

Homeric mythology, 324, 332, 374. 

— language, 324. 

— poetry, true purport of, 374. 
Homonymes, 79. 

Homonymy, 353. 

Horace’s fables, 413. 

Horae, 64. 

Horse, 46, 1 40- 1 44. 

Hosaeus, Dr., on Frau Krote’s 
ring, 503. 

Hospod^r, 42. 

Hostes, 235* 
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Hottentot legend of the moon, 188, 
189. 

— stories, 189 n . 

— tale of the moon, the insect, and 

the hare, 3 1 8. 

Hottentotio method, A. Lang’s, 
a^&xiii. 

Hottentotism, 330. 

Hottentots, 577. 

— story of Renard the fox among, 

579 * 

Hrl, to be hot, 403. 

HWwite, he is angry, 403. 

Hft, 46. 

Huet, friend of La Fontaine, 425. 
Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, 
203. 

Humboldt, Grundzuge des allge- 
meinen Sprachtypus, 399 n. 
Hund, 46. 

Huns, of Attila, 1 20. 

Hurdle, 29 n. 

Hurons, religion of the, 310, 311. 
Hurt, 29 n. 

Husain ben Ali, his Anvriri Suhaili, 

43 s - 

Husson, on ancient mythology in 
popular tales, 476-479. 

Huxley, 370. 

Hvaitei, livc-it, livlt, 48. 
Hyacinthus, 388. 

'Yy pa K€\ evOa, 51-52. 

"Yd, Zeifc, 80, 366. 

Yius, 30 n. 

Hyperion, 183, 184. 

Hyperionides, 183, 

'Yir 6 , 32 n. 

'Y <paivoo f 49. 

Hypnos, 71, 73. 

Hyponoia, xli. 

*Ts, 46. 

ICELAND, the settlement of, 
528. 

— missionaries in, 528, 529. 
Icelandic language, interest of, 526. 
1 xpa = WiAa t 389. 

]<fa (Aida, Purhravas son of), no, 
149. 

Idaeos, 90, 1 2 1. 


Idas, 76. 

Idealiswc philo ophy, 156. 
Identification and comparison, 288. 
-tSqs, derivatives in -tc vv and 
265. 

Ignis, 391. 

Ilpa or Ilya, the tree, 524. 

Ira, 19. 

Impedimenta, impelimenta, 255 n 
Ina (the moon), 341, 595. 

— legend of, 340. 

— goddess of the moon, 352. 

Inca, I22n. 

India, what can it teach us ? 359 n. 

— lectures on, 330. 

— animals, names of domestic, the 

same in England and in, 45. 
Indian sages, stories of, 331. 

— and Persian use of Soma, 356. 
Individual or statutable religions, 

164. 

Indo-European legends brought to 
Europe byAryas, 562. 

Indra, 99, 100, 209, 245, 247, 249, 
284, 333. 354. 357. 35 8 . 3 S 3> 
55*. 553. 

— JSibhu, epithet of, 137. 

* — horses of, 145. 

— name of, of Indian growth 

(Jupiter Pluvius), 249. 

— sun the friend of, 334. 

— delivers the moon, 335, 364. 

— moon the enemy of, 335. 

— his foremost place in the Veda, 

347* 

— victory of, 354. 

— giver of rain, 359, 

— often identified with the sun, 

363- 

— Sit& wife of, 394 n. 

— takes place of Dyaus, 396. 

— originally god of thunder-storm, 

39 s - 

Indu (drop), 349, 354, 357.359. 3 So . 
39 s - 

— Brahman among the gods, 359. 

— charioteer of Indra, 360. 
Induviae, 255 n. 

Infinite and Invisible, belief in the, 
290. 
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Inscriptions, deciphering of, 372, 

373 - : 

Insula, 52. 

Jokaste, 282, 
lole, 97. 

* tajv, derivations in -iwv and 
265. 

Ionic dialect, 379. 

’Iuv, poison, 97. 

Irenfried, 120. 

Irish (old), 22, 46. 

— St. Patrick converted the, 280. 

— story of the pig and goose, 

348- 

Iron, 50. 

Irrational, growth of the, 292. 
Iafendiyar, 117. 

Isis, 232. 

1st, 195. 

'I OTO>p } 95 ». 

Italian translation of the Stephanites 
and IchnelateB, 432. 

'IraKo!, 46. 

Itis, Ides, Idesa, 5U. 

Ivi (Eve), 594. 

— bone, 216. 

Izinganekwane nensumansumane 
nezindaba zabantu, 575. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER, 
story of, 581. 

Jacolliot, La Bible dans l’lnde, 
228 et seq. 

Jade-stone, heating powers of, 296. 
Janus, 209, 392. 

— and Ganesa, 209. 

Japanese proverb of fox, 579 
Jatrew, 32. 

Javai, 48. 

Jehovah, 237, 238,390. 

Jemshid and Feridun in Persian 
the same as Yama and Traitana 
in Skt., 307, 

Jesus and Isis, 23a. 

Jewish and Pagan religions, coin- 
cidences between, 202. 

Jews and a pig as their totem, 
xxxviii. 

Jhfda, bridge, 589 ». 
of life, 589. 


Joannes Damascene, 444, 458. 

Joasaph or Josaphat or Boddhi- 
sattva, 458. 

Joel, translator of fables from 
Arabic into Hebrew, 434. 

Johannes of Capua, author of Latin 
translation of fables, 434. 

preface to his fables, 545. 

various European translations 

of his book of fables, 545. 

Jonah, legend of, 295, 316. 

Jones, Sir William, 208, 211, 212, 


577 * 

— on the gods of Greece, Italy, and 

India, 207, 209. 

Jormunrek, 12 1. 

Jornandes, 120. 

Josaphat, his early life the same 
as Buddha’s, 452. 

Josephus on the Sabbath, 2 2 1. 
Juno, 398. 

— female counterpart of Jupiter, 

333 - 

Jupiter (dyu, sky), 194, 209, 322, 
358, 390, 398, 41 1. 

— sub Jove frigido, 80. 

— PluviuH, 249. 

— Juno female counterpart of, 323. 

— lesson of, 368. 

— stories of, 575. 


KADAMBA TREE, 133. 

Kafir races, 577. 

— dialects, 585. 
iTakravaka, 132. 

Kail, 209. 

Kalila and Dimnah, Mongolian 
translation of, 423 n. 

when written, 426, 469. 

— — Persian translation of, by 

Nasr Allah, 435. 

— — Spanish translation of, 437. 

in Latin verse, 437* 

Greek translation of, 544. 

Latin version of, 544. 

Hebrew version of, 544. 

and Les Fables de Bilpay, 

545 - 

Kalilag and Dinning, 403. 

Renan on, 4O0, 463, 
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Kalilag and Dimnag, finding MS. 
of, 466. 

Kalyke, 86, 88. 

VaXvirToj , 88 . 

Kama, 14672, 1 47 > 14^* 

Kans, 46. 

Kanpos , 46. 

Kar, to make, 392. 

Karen legend of Ta Ywa, 313. 

— story of Frog-Prince, 565. 

K apes, PapfiapbipwQi) 242, 

K apiros, 394. 

JTart, 29 n. 

Karta (pit), 43 n# 

Kashmir, 589 n. 

KacrcnJa), 49. 

Kastor, 384. 

KaTCKruaj, 49, 

Kaunos, 75. 

Kaurn, 48. 

Keary, C. F., some aspects of Zeus 
and Apollo-worship, 408 n. 
Kelly’s Indo-European traditions, 
516, 517 et seq. 

Kephalos, 92, 96, 116. 

Kepler, Zodiacal light, 566. 

Ker, 71. 

Kerberos (the dark one), 250-252, 


. 3 395. 

— identification of, with the San* 

skrit Narvara, 251, 370. 
Kerbura and Gabala, 250 ». 
Keresaspa, 284. 

Kereth, Carthage, 4322. 

Kert, 4372. 

Kerus (Cerus), 392. 

Keturi, 56. 

Khalif Almansur, 426. 

his court, 444. 

Khoi-Khoi, supreme God of the, 
287. 

Khor, Khvar, 284. 

Khosru Nushirvan, 462. 

his physician, 427, 

King, kingship, 42. 

*— Arthur, 305. 

— and his monkey, 549. 

KirchhofF, 373. 

ATitras, 141. 

K krjT& } no n. 


Klotho, 268. 

Koiuri f n ideal language, 378. 

Koit and Ammarik, 318. 

Kdjprj, 43^ 

Karyphasia, 389. 

Kosa (vessel), 353. 

Kravya-ad (Kptas-i 5 w), 48. 

K ptaxpayoi, 49. 

Kriemhilt, 117-120. 

Knsh (to draw a furrow), 393, 
Krishna, 209, 233. 

Krodo, god of the winds, 502. 

— his image at Goslar, 502. 
Kronik6, 222. 

Kronios, xxxvi. 

Kronos, 13, 77 n, 222, 398. 

— swallowing his children, xxxv. 

— legend of, 294, 295, 316. 

Kpovos, K poviojv, KpoviSrjs, 265, 266. 
Krote, time of reproach, 502. 
Kshayathiya, 42. 

Kuce, 46. 

Kuhn, no n, 112 n, 147-152, 517- 
518. 

— Herabkunft, 389 n. 

— origin of Prometheus, 395. 

K vpaiovs, ovos ir apa, 425 ». 

KiW, 46. 

(ground), 48. 

Kush^a growing beneath the As* 
vattha, 521-524. 

— no such word in the Veda, 523. 
Kuyava, 334. 

Kwety-s, 48. 

Kyrene, 75. 


AAA2, 12, 

Laboulaye, on Barlaam and Jos»* 
phat, 454. 

Laced ogna, 255 n» 

Lachesis, 268. 

A axvos, k&xvrj, 49. 

Lacruma, 255 ?i, 385. 

La Fontaine’s fables 412, 545. 

— published in 1668, 413. 

— 2nd and 3rd editions, 1678, 1694, 

413 - 

— fable of Perrette borrowed from 

the Pati&atantra, 416. 
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La Fontaine and David Sahid of 
Ispahan’s translation Ox Pilpay’s 
fables, 436. 

Lalos, 281, 282. 

Lakonic forms, 140. 

Lalita Yistara (Life of Buddha), 
449. 

Lana, 49. 

Lang, Andrew, xv. 

— and Mr. Taylor, xxxiii. 

— Custom and Myth, 296. 

Lang’s, A., Hottentotic Method, 

xxxiii. 

— six classes of myths, xxxv et seq. 
Language, mythology a disease of, 

vii. 

— influence of, on thought, x, 592. 

— the true key to animism, xii. 

— German, 69. 

— favours the growth of the irra- 

tional, 292, 

— Lectures on Science of, M. M., 

379 389 »• 

Laniger, 242, 247. 

Aao$, 12, 255, 282 n. 

Lao-tse, doctrines of, 236. 

A acpvrj, 282 ?t. 

Lapland, scenery of, 561. 

Lapp legend of Day and Night, 
190. 

La Rivey, his translations of fables, 
435 »• 

La Roche, 375. 

Latin text of the milkmaid, 441 n, 

— Church, feast-day of SS. Barlaam 

and Josapliat, 455. 

Latmian, 86, 88, 89. 

Latmos, 88. 

Latona, 88. 

Lautia, 255 n. 

Legends spring up in modern times, 
5°o. 

— Indo-European, brought to Eu- 

rope by Aryas, 562. 

— two classes of, 562, 363. 

*— Mangaian, 597. 

Leo Allatius and the story of Bar- 
laam and Josaphat, 433, 456. 
Leo the Isaurian, 445. 
Leontophontes, 255. 


Leophontes (Aea xpSvrrjs), 149 n, 255, 
256. 

Le Page Renouf, his Religion of 
Egypt, 300. 

Lepsius, standard alphabet, 585. 
Lersch, Sprach-Philosophie der 
Alten, 402 «. 

Lesson of Jupiter, 534. 

Leto, 88. 

Leukippides, 100. 

L6vir, 32, 255 w. 

Lewis, Sir G. C., 372, 373. 

— famous squib, 372, 373. 

— Astronomy of the Ancients, 

37 2 - 

Libya, Kyrene in, 75. 

Lichadian Islands, Lichas, 97- 
Liebrecht, Dr. Felix, 442. 

— on Barlaam and Josaphat, 

454- 

Lih, 25571. 

Lion’s skin, the, Plato’s Kratylos, 
424 n. 

Lip, to anoint, 254 
Atovcoy, 255 n, 282 ». 

Litae, 77. 

Lithuanian, 19, 46, 56. 

Livre des Lumi^res, by David Sahid 
of Ispahan, 436. 

Lizard and stone, story of, 296. 
Llewellyn and Gellert, 549. 

A070S, 77. 

Loki, 553. 

Loman, lomasya, 242. 

Lotze, language and ideas, 292, 
293 n. 

Lucina, luna, 82. 

Lucru, lucrum, 70. 

Ludwig, 376. 

AvKijyevrjs, 80. 

Au«os, 45. 

Lunar race, 86. 

— myths, 329. 

— mythology, 335. 

Luo, 255 n. 

Luther’s Tischreden, 507. 

Lupus, 45. 

Lycia, Apollo falsely called son of 
(AvKijywfjs), 80. 

Lymphis, 255 n. 
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MA, to fashion, 23. 

Mabillon, 581. 

Mac Phie of South Uist, 559, 562. 
Madhu, 241. 

Mag, 70. 

Magath-s and Magvi, girl, 70. 
Magus, son, 70. 

Mah&bharata, 385 n. 

Mahl, 79. 

Maid, 70. 

Ma*p3s, 73. 

M akkos, 247 n. 

Maluna-s, 48. 

Mama Quilla, 302. 

Man, his wife and shirt, story of, 
550- 

Manasvin, Buddhist name for Va- 
ruiia, xxi. 

Manes, 176. 

Mangaia, 586, 593. 

— Myths and Songs from, 586. 

— legends of, 593. 

— tradition of Eve (Ivi) in, 594. 

— tradition of creation, 594. 

— Ra, name of Sun-srod in, 595. 

— story of Ina (the Moon), 595. 
Mangaian legends, 597. 

— mythology, 597. 

Mankind, a new idea, 5. 
Mannhardt, 517. 

— his mythological researches, 

xiv. 

Mavrts, 96. 

Manu, 108 », 597. 

— Satyavrata, 209, 210. 

Manuel, Don Juan, his Oonde Lu- 

canor, 443, 

Maol a Cidiobain, 582. 

Maori story-tellers, 331. 

— god, 287. 

Marchen, 552. 

Mardin, library of, 465. 

Mare, 53. 

Maries, A. von, 494. 

Marei, 53. 

Marpessa, 76. 

Mars, 596. 

— and its inhabitants, 340. 
Martyrologium Romanum, the, 

446 ». 


Maru (desert), 53, 596. 

Maruts, 357, 39 5, 396. 

— ifrbhus, &c., identical in natu^, 

52°. 

— Vedic myth of, 595, 

— Hymns to, 595 ». 

Mason, 565. 

Master Thief, the, 546. 

MaUr, mater, m£thir, mati, n, 

23. 

Maui, god of the Maoris, 287, 31 1 
et seq., 330. 

— legend of his death, 312. 

— legend of his mother Taranga, 

313* 

— visits the Western Land, 314. 

— fishes up New Zealand, 314. 

— a purely solar legend, 314. 

— solar hero of Polynesians, 594. 
M&ya, 219. 

Media, 285. 

Median, 284, 285. 

— king, 284. 

— dynasty, 285. 

Medicae (Melicae), 355 «. 

M editor, 255 n. 

Mehlis, Dr., 407. 

— his Hermes, 407 n. 

Mel, mellis, 241. 

Melanesians, mythological system 

of, 335* 

Meleager, 116, 286. 

McAeraoJ, 255, 282 n. 

Melin, 48. 

Memnon, 92. 

Men£ (the moon), 8a 
Menelaos, 10. 

Mencetios, 2 p. 

Merchant of Venice, story of the 
caskets, 448 n. 

Mere, 53. 

Merry and Monro, 376. 

Metals known to the ancient Ar- 
yans, 50. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, 84 n. 
Meteoric explanation of Aryan 
myths, 332. 

WlfjTrjp, 22, 82. 

Metrodorus, 158. 

Mexican storm -god, Tlaloc, 302. 
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Mexico and Peru, religion of, solar, 

301. ; 

— — no monotheism in, 301. 
Michabo, the Great Hare, 305. 

— highest divinity of the Algon- 

kins, 306. 

meaning of name, 307, 308. 

— - spirit of light, 308. 

— .Father of All, 309. 

Might and main, 70. 

Migration of fables, 412. 

— of tales from East to West, 540, 

542 . 

Miletos, 76. 

Milkmaid, the fable of, first appear- 
ance in English, 439. 

— instead of the Brihman, 441. 
Mill, mill-stone, 48. 

Mille, 56. 

Minyans, the, 75. 

Missionaries in Iceland the keepers 
of the national traditions, 529. 
Mistletoe and ash, healing powers 
of, 521. 

Mifcra, day, xxii, 73, 109, 398, 405. 
Mitra-Varu#au and Mithra Ahura, 
xxvi. 

Mlyn, 48, 

Mnaseas, 77 ». 

Mnemosyne, 115, 

Mohawks, 588. 

Moirai, the, xvi, 409. 

Mola, 48. 

Mollis, 241. 

Moluches, sun-worship among the, 
298. 

Mommsen, 372. 

Mdmos, 71. 

Mongolians and Buddhists, 292. 

— conquerors carry Buddhist fables 

to Russia, 423. 

— translation of Kalila and Dim- 

nah, 423 n. 

Monotheism in Egypt, 300. 
Monstrum villosum, 248, 

Moon, the measurer, xi, 

— myths and names of the, 80, 91. 

— Hottentot legend of the, 188, 

189. 

— spoti in, 292. 


Moon, hare in the, 292. 

— Buddhist name for, 292. 

— worship of the, 299. 

— worship of, in Peru, 302. 

— various forms in which repre- 

sented by Vedic poets, 334. 

— conceived as a masculine, 336. 

— agency of, 337. 

— spots on the, 340. 

— legend of the woman in the, 340. 

— originator of thunder and light- 

ing, 34 r, 352. 

— waxing and waning of, 342, 343. 

— as abode of ancestral spirits, 342, 

343 . 

— as food for the gods, 343. 

— in Vedic mythology, 347. 

— under various names, 347. 

— the rainer, 350. 

— its influence on somnambulists, 

&c., 352. 

— giver of rain, 353 n. 

— conceived as a vessel (Koaa), 353. 

— Soma lord or Devata of the, 353. 

— abode of the Fathers, 354. 

— symbol of life and immortality, 

354 * . . 

— superstitions connected with, 355. 

— idea of immortal life derived 

from, 361, 

— as a frog, 508. 

— formed trom a frog, 508. 

— legends of, 570. 

— frog or toad symbol of, 571. 

— in China, 572. 

— Lore, Rev. T. Harley, 572. 

— Mangaian story of, 395. 

Moral lessons in solar legends, 319. 
More, 53, 

Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde, 
421. 

Moros, 71. 

Moses, 233. 

Mother, 23 , 42. 

Mother-in-law, 32. 

Mouse (mftsh, /ivs, mus, mftg, mysz), 
46. 

— and net, 550. 

Mri, to die, 53. 

Mridu, 241. 
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Mucha, 46. 

Muezzin, the, 567* 

Mo fa, 46. 

Muir, 53. 

Mv\r), 48. 

Muli, 48. 

Muller, Otfried, on the Eumenicles, 

77 * 

— (Prolegomena zu einer wissen- 

schaftlichen Mythologie), 397 n. 
Mftrdha DivjfA, 389. 

MCy, 46. 

Mus, mils, 46. 

Mus-ca, 46. 

M(Lh (mus), 46. 

MOflos, 77. 

Myth, see Apollo, Daphne, En- 
dymion, Herkules, Selene, &c. 

— legend and tale, 515. 
Mythological (Mythopoeic), 10. 
Mythologie de la Grbce ancienne 

(Decharme), 408. 

Mythology, various views on, iii, iv. 

— like an avalanche, iv. 

— can seldom be studied as it was 

originally, v. 

— founded on natural phenomena, 

vi. 

— inevitable character of, vii, 592. 

— a disease of language, vii, 292. 

— belongs to the Science of Lan- 

guage, vii. 

— historical ingredients in, xv. 

— different schools of Comparative, 

xvii. 

— charm of the Science of, xliii. 

— Comparative, 75, 208, 215-227, 

33 1 * 

— German (Teutonic), 75. 

— Hindu, 83. 

— of the Purawas, 83. 

— of the Veda, 83. 

— Aryan, 91, 324. 

— Philosophy of (Schelling), 155, 

259 * 

— interest of, 156. 

— not religion, 164. 

— Greek, 164. 

— is history turned into fable, 

167. 


Mythology, exists now, 168. 

— inevitable, : 58 . 

— meaning of, 169. 

— primitive, not necessarily re- 

ligious, 174. 

— Homeric, 324, 332. 

— Olympian, 324. 

— Vedic, 328, 332. 

— ethno-psychological, 330, 331, 

— psychological, 331. 

— how it began, 344. 

— radical elements of, 344. 

— lowest stratum of, etymological, 

35 °* 

— local or dialectic in origin, 384. 

— zoological, 572. 

— complete period of thought, 592. 

— Mangaian, 597. 

Mythopoeic (or Mythological) age, 
10, 22. 

— period, 587. 

Myths as survivals, 293. 

— and legends once the intelligi- 

ble utterance of intelligible 
thought, 293. 

— agreement of, among nations 

widely separated, 297. 

— rational meanings of, cannot 

always be traced, 297. 

— Solar, 287-327. 

— Lunar, 329. 

— Aryan, 333. 

— origin of derivative, 344. 

— of the New World (Brinton), 

353 n* 

— and Songs from South Pacific, 

Preface to, 586. 

NAAN, 49. 

Nabh, 49. 

Nabha, nabhi, 49. 

Naca, nacho, 53. 

Nadh,49. 

Nah (nabh, nadh), 49, 387. 

Nahan, 49. 

Nakshatras, 348 », 349. 

Names, real cognomina, 477. 
Namgea, village of, 5S9 n. 

Namu&i, 256. 

Natiandar, 32. 
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Napit, 33. 

N&pat, apam nap&t*the su.., 87. 
33 - 

Narcissus, 388. 

Nasr Allah, his Persian translation 
of Kalila and Dimnah, 435. 
National or traditional religions, 
164. 

—-Period of Language, 13. 

Native Races (Bancroft), 596. 
Nature, 262. 

worship, 592, 

Natus, 30. 

Naus, navas, navis, 53, 

Navan, 56. 

Necto, 49, 

Nefo, 33. . 

Nemsean lion, 253. 

Nemesis, 71. 

Neo, Nf<w, 49. 

Nepos, neptis, 33. 

49. 

New Zealanders, Maui, solar hero 
of the, 31 t. 

Nibban, Nirvfiwa, 218 n. 

Nibelung, Nibelunge, 117, 120. 

— written down at the end of the 

twelfth century, 119. , 
Nibelungenlied, 577. 

Nicker, the, of the Mulde, 512. 

— — Nihhus, 512. 

Nidagha (heat), 386, 

Niflung, see Nibelung. 

Nift, 33. 

Night, 77 v, 91, 147, 267. 

— swallowing day, 293. 

Nike, 402. 

Niobe, 180, 1 81. 

Nirriti, land of the dead, 304, 
Nirvawa (dying), 218 n. 

Nis (night), 391. 

Niun, 56. 

Niz&mi, 567. 

Noah, 210. 

— and Saturn identical, 202, 209. 
Noir^, xi. 

Non- Aryan languages and mytholo- 
gies, 289. 

Non-finite, 290. 

Nornas, the three, 267, 525. 


Nornir, 554. 

Norse Tales, Dasent’s, 517. 

collected by Asbjornsen and 

Moe, 536. 

— Old, 527. 

Norsemen, the, 527. 

— their language only struck root 

in Iceland, 527. 

Nous, 158. 

Novem, 56. 

Nox (noc-tis), 391. 

NW/cakshas, 146. 

N mra (vv£), 145. 

Numerals, 56. 

— in the Aryan languages, 543. 

Nvtfc, 32. 

Nursery Tales, Zulu, 575. 

— German, 576. 

Nuti, author of Del governo de* 
regni,433. 

Nyx, 71, 73, 84, 384. 39 i- 
OCTO, 56. 

Odin, 226, 227, 397, 397 n, 553- 
554 . 558 - 

— Sigurd, descendant of, 1 1 7. 

— Wuotan, Wednesday, 535. 

— in story of Wild Huntsman, 551. 
Odoacer, 120. 

Odor, 255 n. 

‘05 v(T(T€vs, 255 n, 282 n. 

Odyssey, 374, 407. 

CEftipus, 275, 281-283. 

Oi, 46. 

OTSa, 69. 

O ?/cos, 41. 

Ofvtj, 56. 

OTvos, 400. 

Ots, 46. 

Oizys, 71. 

Ojibwas, their legend of Monedo, 
3 i 5 - 

Okeanos, 71. 

'OfCTOJ, 56. 

Old and New Testaments should be 
among the Sacred Books of the 
East, 300. 

Oldenburg, horn of, 493. 

Old Testament Stories and Brah- 
manical legends, 204. 
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Old and New Testament, said to be 
borrowed from the Brahmans 
and Buddhists, 205. 

Olfacit, 255 n. 

’OKvacrcvs, 255 n, 282 n. 

Olympian gods, 73. 

— mythology, 12, 324. 

Omayyades, 426. 

Oneiroi, 71, 73. 

'O vos, 46. 

Oppidum, 47. 

Oradlo, oralo, 47 - 
Orati, 47. 

Orcus, 59. 

Original authorities, necessity of 
giving, 519. 

Origine des Romans, Traits de 1 ’, 
Huet, 425. 

*Opvi$os — opvixos , 389. 

Orpheus, 108, 137, 138, 275. 
Orpheus is Rtbhu, 519. 

Orphic hymns, 77 n. 

— line, 16. 

Orsini, the, xxxviii. 

"O pOos, 253. 

'Opeptos, 253. 

* OpOpofioas , cock, 253. 

’Opdpoyorj (swallow), 253. 

*0 pOpocptuv, opOpo^uuTTjs, 254. 

Orthros ( op9pos ), 252,254, 365, 568. 
v Op0poy, 568. 

fly, airos, derivative suffix, 142. 
Osilu, 46. 

Ovpaviow, 87. 

Ouranos, 365. 

Ovpav 6 s, Ouranos, 72, 73, 

Ovis, ovjza, 46. 

Ox, 46. 

Ozi-s, 46. 


PA, to protect, root from which is 
derived father, 24. 

Pacific, South, Myths and Songs 
from, 586. 

Pada, 47. 

Paganism and Christianity (J. A. 

Farrer), 354. 

Pa^as, 245. 

Ha-jywtT wp t 96. 


Pa-la, 24. 

Pa-lakc^ 24. C 

Palgrave, Journey through Centra ‘ 
and Eastern Arabia, 567. 

Pali stories, 468. 

Paltr, 30 n . 

Pan, 273, 274. 

Pan-Aryan mythology, 534, 535. 
Pangenetor, 121. 

Pawiui, 569. 

Pattis, enemies of Indra, 360. 
Piltt&an, 56. 

Pa#/>atantra, the, or Pentateuch, or 
Pentamerone, 414, 415, 461, 
470. 

— southern text of, 415. 

— Perrette borrowed from, 416. 

— tales of the, 544. 

Pantha, 52. 

Paotr (boy), paotrez (girl), 30 n. 
Paper, papier, 22. 

Par (root), 24. 

Parable of the man pursued by 
a unicorn, 448. 

Paradise and Sanskrit Paradeja, 

475 - 

Paraskara, GWhya-Sfitra, 394 n. 
Paras u, 50. 

Paroae, the German (the three 
Nornes), 68, 267. 

— Teutonic, 68. 

Parens, 24. 

Paris, of Troy, 281, 283. 

Parsza-s, 46. 

Parvan, 357. 

Past (Vurdh, rd ycyovora), 68, 267. 
Pasu, 46. 

Patagonians, 291. 

Patar, pater, irarrjp, 22, 24, 82, 
Path, pathi, pathas, 44, 52. 

Pati (husband), patnl, 40, 41. 
ndTo?, 44. 

Pattin, 41. 

Pausanias, 200 n. 

Pavamana (purified, brilliant) , name 
of Soma, 358. 

Pavana (wind), 273. 

Pavitra (sieve), 353. 

Pa-yu, 24. 

Pecu, pecus, pecku, 27, 46. 
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Pecudium, peculiar, peculium, pe- 
cunia, 2 7. 
n« 5 ov (pedum), 47. 

Pegasos, 245. 

Pehlevi or Huzvaresh, translations 
of fables, 427, 467, 468. 

Peiren, 239. 

Pelops or Tantalus II, xxxvi. 
Penki, 56. 
m vT€ f 56. 
irffpvydrts, 384. 
ir€</>v£Jm, 384. 

Period, Rhematic, 9. 

— dialectical, 10-13. 

— mythological (mythopoeic), 10. 

— national, 13. 
it€pKv6sy 95 n. 

Perrault, Contes de ma Mbre l’Oie, 
3 t8 - 

Perrette and the Pot au Lait, 
412. 

— story of, in Italian by Giulo 

Nuti, 479. 

— in Latin, by Petrus Possinus, 

from Greek, 480. 

— in Latin, by Johannes of Capua, 

from Hebrew, 481. 

— in German, in BucIi der alten 

Weisheit, translated Irom the 
Directorium, 482. 

— in Spanish, from Arabic (1289), 

483- 

— in Latin verse, by Balbo, from 

Arabic, 484. 

— in Latin verse, by Regnerius, 

4 8 S- 

— in Latin, Sermons, 486. 

— in Spanish, El Conde Lucanor, 

488. 

— in French, by Bonaventure des 

Periers, 488. 

Persephone, 77 ». 

Perseus, 275, 281-283. 

Persian and Arab stories brought 
back by Crusaders, 423. 

— form of the Kalilag and Dim nag, 

471. 

Persians, 561. 

— and Indians, use of Soma, 356. 
Peru, religion of, 303. 


Peru, first civilisers of, and the 
cave of Pacari Tampu, 309. 

— god of, 309. 

Perum, 47. 

Peruvian rain-god Viracocha, 302. 
Petora, 56. 

Pfizmaier, Zur Geschichte der 
Wunder, xxxv ». 

Phsedros of Plato, I, 2. 

Phaedra* fables, 413. 

— fable of bald man, 550. 

<pa (vvd, il0 7i. 

Phainis, epigram on, 1 1. 
Phenomena of nature, worship of, in 
tropics, 303. 

Philology, Comparative, 263, 269. 

and classical, 215, 227. 

Philosophos, 564. 

Philosophy, 156, 157. 

— in Greece, 165. 

— included in ancient religions, 

166. 

— a battle against mythology, 169. 
Philotes, 71. 

< p6(3os , 149 n. 

Phoebus, 80, 184, 284, 293, 387, 
401, 407. 

Phoibos Apollon, 91, 407. 

— and Daphne, 293, 345. 

Plion, phontGs (killer), 240. 
Phonetic corruption, 378. 

Phorkys, 77 n. 

(fipaTTjp, 22 ; (ppnrpla , 43. 

<p0oi €p6s, <f)Q6vo$, 347 n. 

ipvw , 68. 

P ; ctet, 53 n. 

Pilpay, the Indian sage, 413, 436. 
Pindar, 15. 

Pippal tree, drops Soma, 532. 
Hiavpts, 56. 

Pitar, pitri, 22, 23. 

Pitn's, xvi. 

— or Manes, 520. 

Pitys (pine-tree), 273, 274. 

mdyx0V> 375 - 

Planets, names of, in India, 225. 
Plato, 2, 5, 15, 16, 151, 160, 165, 
268, 355. 

— his view of Homer, i6l. 

Platonic ideas, 84 ». 
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Plutarch on the frog and the vernal 
sun, 509. 

Pluto, 553, 

PI u ton, 294, 

Pod, pons, pont, ponte, puente, ax. 
Tlointy kaa/r, 28. 

IIoAty, 44. 

Pol-lingo, 255 n. 

Pollux, 384. 

IlaiAos, 46. 

JJokvSev/c^t, 109. 

IIoAvs, TTokkoiy 240. 

Tlokvrpoiros, 374. 

— in sense of versutus, 375. 
Polynesian creation stories, xxii. 

— Maru and Yedic Maruts, xxv. 

— folk-lore, 329. 

— mythological system, 335. 

— stones, 594. 

— tradition about Eve, 594. 

— account of Deluge, 596. 
Polynesians, mode of cookery 

among, 584. 

— and Zulus, 584. 

— religion and mythology of, 493. 

• — Maui solar hero of, 594. 
Polyonomy, 78. 

— and Synonomy, viii. 

Pomtis, 56. 

Pons (see pod), 21, 44, 52. 

Ponti, 52. 

Pontus, 52. 

Pore, 7 r 6 pKos } porcus, 46. 

Poseidon, UoffeiSufv, 266, 294. 
flouts, potens, potis (irtiTts), v 6 rvta f 
40. 

Positive philosophy, 137. 

Possinus, author of Latin translation 
of Stephanites Ichnelates, 

433. 

Pott, Prof., 386, 518. 

— Etymologische Forschungen, 
386 n. 

Powell on American Indian My- 
thology, 508. 

Presidium, preesilium, prsesul, 
255 »• 

Praftetas, name for Yarurta, xxi. 
Prakrit, 130. 

Pramantha, 395, 


Prathama (Skt.) 4 379. 

Prayers, Lit®, called daughters of 
Zeus, 78. 

Preller, 287. 

— (Greek Mythology), 259. 

— Romische Mythologie, 392, 

392 n. 

Present (Yerdhandi, rd Svra), 68, 
267. 

Primeval revelation, 205. 

Primitive man, 289. 

Primus, 379. 

Princesse Tourne-sol, 318. 

Pn’sh, pnshat, pnshita, 94, 94 n, 
95 - 

Pmni, 94 n. 

Privatus, 59, 

UpoK&s, 94 n. 

Prokris, 93, 96. 

Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Mythologie ( 0 . Muller), 
397 n. 

ProltSgomknes de l’Histoire des 
Religions (Rdville), 321. 
Prometheus, 249. 

— origin of, 395. 

Prose Edda, 532. 

Proserpina, 553. 

Prosie, 46. 

Protogeneia, 88, 89, 93. 

XlpujTos, 379. 
n po£, irpw£, 94, 95 n. 

Prush, prushva, prushvfc. (drop), 94, 
94 w , 95 * 

Vvxv, 172 - 
Psyche, 172, 175. 

Psychological Mythology, 331. 

— School of philologists, 378. 

— of mythologists, xvii, 382. 
ra, 274, 357 - 

PullUB, 46. 

Puld, 240. 

Punch and Judy, story of, 569. 
Pura??a, mythology of the, 83. 
Purawas, 364. 

Purl, 43. 

Puru, 240. 

Purdravas, 86, 107, 109-114, 123- 

* 3 °> J 35 ) r 37 - 
Purushottama, 126. 
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Phrva, 24^. 

PCtshan, 398, 405. 

"Putra, 30 n. 

Jr^jrha, Ttvfifia, 12, 76. 

Pythagoras, 161, 166. 

Pythis, 77. 

QONG, and QAT, 293. 

* 

Ra, the sun in Polynesian and 
Egyptian, xxv. 

— name of Sun-god in Mangaia, 

595 * 

Ra and Osiris, 300. 

Rabelais, his Gargantua, 438. 
Rabenschlacht, 120. 

Ray, 42. 

Ra^ata, 50. 

Rahu eating the moon, 294, 295. 
Raimond de Beziers, his translation 
of Kalila and Dimnah into 
Latin verse, 437. 

Rain influenced by moon, 350. 

Ra£, 49. 

Ralston, 317. 

Rama, 394 n. 

Ranzow, golden herrings of, 493. 
Rap, now. 

Rastell’s translation of the Dialo- 
gus Creaturarum, 439. 

Ratha, 47. 

Rava (ru), 109. 

Ravawa, 118. 

Ravenna, battle of, 120. 

Ravi, no. 

Rawlinson, 372. 

Red (Skt. harit, fulvus), no. 
Redhouse, On the natural pheno- 
menon known in the East by 
the name Sub-hi-Kazib, 567 n, 
568. 

Redivia, reduo, reluvium, 255 n. 
Red Riding Hood, 295, 316, 476. 
Reformation, legends arose at the 
time of the, 496. 

Reich, reiks, 43. 

Reinecke Fox, 306. 

Reineke Fuchs, 579. 

— stratagem of, 580. 

VOL. IV. 


Religion, Aryan, 164. 

— Christian, 165. 

— Greek, 165. 

— coincidences between Jewish 

and Pagan, 202. 

— no race without, 289. 

— V^dique (Bergaigne), 389 n. 
Religions, national or traditional, 

164. 

— individual or statutable, 164. 
Remus, 283. 

R^musat, Abel, 237 (first Chinese 
scholar of his time). 

Renan, on Kalilag and Damnag, 
460. 

Renard the fox, traces of, among 
Hottentots, 579. 

Revelation, primeval, 205. 

R^ville, on the religions of Mexico 
and Peru, 301, 302. 

— Proldgomknes de l’Histoire des 

Religions, 321. 

Rex, regis, 42. 

Rhampsinitus, 547, 549. 

Rhea, 266, 398. 

Rhematic Period, 9. 
i&bhu, 137, 138, 249. 
iZidu-pa, 241. 

Eig-Veda, 92, 353, 354, 358, 358 n, 
359 . 36 o, 361. 3 62 . 363 «> 364- 

— quoted in support of widow-burn- 

ing, 36-38. 

—* only a fragment, 347. 
iZtksha, 45. 

Ring of Frau Krote, 490 et seq. 

— its appearance, 493. 

— its age, 503-504. 
ifo’shis, 328. 

River, a runner, xi. 

— myths, 76. 

Road, names for, 44. 

Rohita, 143, 144. 

Roman mythology, starting-point 
for study of, 369. 

— comparative treatment of, 371. 
Romance dialects, 18-22. 

Romans, the, 561, 562. 

Romafa, 107. 

Rbmische Mythologie (Preller), 
392 n . 
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Romulus, 281, 283, 305. 

Roots, 180. 

Roscher, Dr., 404. 

— on Apollon und Mars, 405, 406. 
Rota, 47, 179. 

Roth, Prof., 94 n . 

— on Yama, 362. 

— derivation of Yesta, 393. 
Rothkappchen and Ushas, 476. 
Roug^, Vicomte de, 300. 

Ru, ruber, rudhira, rufus, r6t, 1 10. 
Ru, to cry, 109. 

Rudras, storm-gods, 357. 

— Indra ally of, 396. 

Rugnam adreA, 567. 

R6pa (form), rupee, rftpya (silver), 
244. 

Ruaat, 245. 

Rustem, 117. 


GABALA, 251, 

Sabbath, sabbata, 221. 

— Josephus on the, 221 n. 
Sacrificial ideas secondary, 346. 
Ssemund and the Old Edda, 531. 
Sagas and law-books of Iceland, 531. 
Sahasra (hazanra), sahasram, 56. 
Saihs, 56. 

Sal, salila, 52. 

Samasa (foatrKtvf}), 399. 

Sama-veda, 363. 

$ambara, 256 n. 

Samoa, 387. 

Sander, F., xvi n. 

Sanna, or Chandaka, Buddha’s dri- 
ver, 453. 

Sanskrit numerals, 56. 

— mythology, 151. 

— study of, 372. 

— fables in, 413, 467. 

— fables translated into Arabic, 

544- 

— into Pehlevi, 544. 

— into Persian, 544. 

Sap, 564. 

Sapiens, 564. 

SapUn, 56. 

Sara, 52. 

/Sarad (harvest), 392, 393, 394. 


Saram&, S&rameya, 251, 253, 400, 

„ 4 r , 479- ' 

Sarameya, 395. 

— son of Saram&, 410. 

SarawyCl, the dawn, 200, 249, 266. 
Barbara, 256 w, 370. 

— —Kerberos, 370. 

/S'ardhas, 392. 

Sarff, 45. 

&arlra, 394. 

Barbara, 475, 

Sarpa, 45. 

/Sarvara, sarvarl (night), earvarika, 
250 ) 251, 395. 

S6rve, 240. 

$at{lm, 56. 

Satan, 553. 

datapath a Brahmawa, 360. 
Saturday, 223. 

Saturn and Noah identical, 202. 
Satumus, 209. 

£Uvara (savara), 251. 

Savitar (Savitr$), 81, 147, 148, 334, 

393, 4°5- 

Sawaiki, 595. 

Saxon (Old), 47. 

Sayana, 375. 

Sayce, Prof., 288. 

Scandinavian Edda, 1 1 7. 

— tales the same as Teutonic, 542. 
Scheffer on sun-worship, 298. 
Schelling, 259. 

Schmidt, 0 ., 370. 

Schmidt’s sixth rule of Assimila- 
tion, xxviii. 

Schuld, schuldig, 68, 69. 

Schwartz, 517. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on mythology, 316. 
Sea, 52, 53. 

Sedere, 255 n. 

Selene (moon), 384, 570. 

— (myth of, and Endymion), 80, 

86-89, 272, 273, 595. 

Selish, race of N. W. American 
Indians, 572. 

'ttpvai 0€al , 409. 

Sendebar, or Bidpay, 434. 
Sensualistic philosophy, 156. 
Septem, 56. 

Septyni, 56. 
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Sergius, ft t Christian, at Khalif 
• Almansur’s co£ t, 444 
^erosh, 145 n. 

Se^ 3ns, serpent, 45. 

Serpent, 478. 

— with seven heads, 552. 

— worship, 592. 

muaVIuS, 39^* 

Seven wise masters, 443. 

Se' /, to, 49. 

Sex, 56. 

Shades of the departed, 176. 

Shall, should, skal, skald, skuld, 
skulda, soil, 68, 69. 

Shawnees, sun-worship among the, 
298. 

Sheep, 46. 

Sibun, 56. 

Siegbert, 120. 

Slfrit, 1 16, 117, 120. 

Sigurd, 1 16, 118-120, 284. 

Sindbad, book of, 443. 

Sirhan’s Tail, 568. 

Sister, svdsar, garahar, soror, svistar, 
svestra, siur, Weird sisters, 22, 
267. 

Sister-in-law, 32. 

6 r mi (child), name for moon, 334. 
Sit& (furrow), 394. 

— wife of Rama, 394 n. 

Sita, 1 18. 

Sfros, 394 n. 

Sltya (frumentum), 394 n. 

Siuja, 49. 

Siur, 22. 

Siv, siuv-u, siwu, 49. 

&iva (Rudra), 14, 83. 

Skar (kar), 393. 

Skotos, the Erinyes daughters of, 
77 n, 268. 

Skuld (future), 68, 267. 

Slaves, the, 561, 562. 

Slavonic mythology, starting-point 
for study of, 369. 

— tale of Vasilissa, 317. 

Snorro Sturlason and the Younger 
Edda, 531. 

Snow, abode of (A. Wilson), 589 n. 
Snow-white, and rose-red, 542-543. 
Snu, 180 n. 


Snuchft, 32. 

Snura, snusha, 32 
Sobaka, 46. 

Socer, socrus, 32. 

Socin, Dr. Albert, 464. 

Sokrates, 158. 

— and JSsop’s fables, 412. 

Sdl, 87, 181. 

Solar (race), (heroes), (deity), 
(myth), 86, 102, 105, 116. 

— Myths, xiii. 

in Greek, Roman, and Yedic 

Myths, 297. 

among various nations, 298, 

2 99 * 

— theory, pleaded for in M. M. s. 

Hibbert Lectures, 299. 

— — confirmed by subsequent 
lecturers, 300. 

— legends and heroes of history, 

3 ° 5 * 

— theory confirmed by Tylor’s Pri- 

mitive Culture, 310, 31 1. 

— powers, belief in, found every- 

where, 31 1 . 

— legends, moral lessons in, 319. 

— Beyond, 320. 

— explanation of Aryan myths, 

332 . 

— and lunar dualism, 338. 

Solarism, 322. 

— Gladstone’s views on, 322. 
Solarist, M. M. as a, xiii. 

Solium, 255, 

Soma, 400. 

Soma, original character of, xh 

— und verwandte Got ter (A. Hille- 

brandt), 328 n. 

— as the moon, 338, 345, 346. 

— Haoma in Zend, 345. 

— plant, not clearly identified, 345, 

34 * 5 . 35 i. 352 . 353 . 357 - 

— juice, 345, 353, 357. 

— Hillebrandt on, 346. 

— the moon, and Soma the plant in 

the Veda, 348, 348 », 349. 

— moon and plant, are they derived 

from each other ? 350. 

— from su, 350. 

— the dew, 351. 


S S 2 
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Soma, beverage, 353. 

— clarified, 353. 

— the moon, 353, 354, 356, 357. 

— becomes a VWtra-han, 354. 

— intoxicating liquor used only by 

Indians and Persians, 356. 

— four conceptions of, 356. 

— embodiment of, 522, 524. 
Somadeva, 562. 

Soma-gopaA (guardian of the moon), 
35 8 - 

S< 5 n (gen. sonar), 400. 

Son, 31. 

Son-in-law, 32. 

Sono (I am), sum (sunt), sunt, soy, 
son, suis (I am), sum, 18, 19. 
Sophos, 564. 

Soror, 22. 

South American legend of Bochira, 

3 * 9 - „ 

Sow, sft, hft, vs, sus, sfl, svinia, 46. 
Sp&, (nratca, 46. 

Spae wife, 51 1. 

Spakonor, 51 1. 

Spanish translation of Kalila and 
Dimnah, 437, 468, 471. 
Spencer, Herbert, 3 12-3 15. 

euhemeristic theories, 332. 

Spider (fimanabha, &pdx pr )> aranea), 
. 49 - 

Spirare, 172 n. 

Spiritus lenis, 95 n. 

Sprachforschung (Curtius, Del- 
briick), 380 n. 

Sprach - Philosophie der Alten 
(Lersch), 402 n. 

Sprach wissenschaft, Zum heutigen 
Stand der (Brugmann), 380 n. 
Spuo, 172 n. 

Nra, 394. 

Nrapay, 394. 

Nri, 209. 

Snta (roasted), 393. 

St. Benedict, 581. 

— John of Damascus, 444. 

— Josaphat is Buddha, 457. 

— Thomas, Christians of, 463. 

— Varlaam, 456 n. 

SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, 455, 
456 ». 


SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, their 
fea^-days the Eastern and 
Latin Cheches, 455. 

Stahl, 172 n. 

Stahmann, F., 494. 

Stairo, star!, artipa (sterilis), 46. 
Stare, 68. 

Stars, men changed into, 291. 

Steer, sthfira, staora, Tempos, taurus, 
stiur, turfi, 46. 

Stephanites andlchnelates,432, 468. 

— — Italian translation of, 433. 

Latin translation of, 433. 

Stories, similar, found everywhere, 

290. 

Storiology, 573. 

Styx, 77 n. 

Su, to rain, 366. 

— to beget, root of sftnd, sunus, 

suta, 3 on. 

Sub-hi-Kazib, 567 n. 

* Sub Jove frigido,’ 80. 

Nfidra (Sui-to-lo), 246. 

S«gar, 475, 476. 

Stiki, 245. 

Sum (I am), asmi, esmi, ahmi, tpifii, 
yesml, im, em; gee sono (Iain), 
18, 19. 

Sun-worship, 298, 299 et seq. 

— our dependence on the, 298. 

— called Inti in Peru, 302. 

— his wife, Mama Quilla, the moon, 

302. 

— as origin of life, Dr. Brinton on 

the, 309. 

— first mortal to become immortal, 

320. 

— deity, as supreme deity, 337. 

— and moon amalgamated, 337. 
as brothers, 338. 

in the Polynesian Islands, 338. 

in the Vedas, 339. 

the eyes of Pragrapati, 339. 

— the eye of Zeus, 339. 

— as a frog, 508. 

$unafoepa, story of, 234. 

Sunday, 223. 

Sunset and sunrise caused the 
earliest thoughts of life and 
death, 320. 
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Sttnti, sunus, 30 r> 

Superstitions connected * with the 
moon, 355. 

Survivals, myths as, 293. 

Shrya (sun), 80, 182, 333, 334, 405. 

— many names for, 334. 

^r^asya ftisu (son of the Sun), 334. 
iS’ushna, 334. 

Suta, 26. 

Sutlej, foaming torrent of, 589 n. 
Suttee (widow-burning), 36, 39 n. 
Svafhra (n.), 32. 

Svan/£<is, 141. 

Svar, aval, 181. 

Svara (H6ra), 246. 

Sv£sar, 22, 26. 

Svasrd, svdsura, 32. 

Svasti, joy, happiness, 26. 

Svayudha, 358. 

Svekrti, svekry, 32. 

Svestra, 22. 

Sveta, 48, 108. 

S'vit, 48. 

Swabian peasants and the moon, 

343- 

Swallow, or eat, various meanings 
of, 294, 295, 296. 

— myths, 295. 

Swallowing, different kinds of, xxxv. 
Swanhild, 121. 

Swanwick, Miss A. (^sckylus), 
402 n. 

Swift, 100. 

Syala, 32, 34. 

S’yfima, 250 n. 

Sy&vvi, 144. 

Sylvestre de Sacy, his Essays, 544, 

545- 

Symeon, son of Seth, his Greek 
translation of fables, 432. 
Synonyms, synonomy, 79. 

Syriac translation of the fables, dis- 
covered by Benfey, 430 n, 460, 
467. . 

— text, and German translation by 

Hick ell, 467, 4^8. 

Syrinx, 273. 

Sze&zi, 56. 

Szimtas, 56. 

Szu, 46. 

S 


TAAROA, chief deity of Tahiti, 
215, 216. 

Taboo, xxxix. 

Tag (Eng. day), 386. 

Tagr, 255 n , 386. 

Tahitian tradition of creation, 21^. 

— name for Hades, 595. 

Taihun, taihun taihund, 56. 

Tak, 24. 

Takshan, 43. 

Tales, the modern patois of mytho- 
logy, 516. 

— West Highland, 557, 564. 

— Zulu Nursery, 575-585. 

Tamil, Tamulian people, 241. 

— translation of the Pawfcatanlra, 

4 r 5* 

Tapallan, land of, 304. 

Tar, derivative suffix, 24. 

Taranga, mother of Maui, 313. 

T apaaaa, rapaootiv, 52. 

Tasmania, aborigines of, 179 n. 
Taurus, raOpos, 46 ; see bteer. 

Ta Yvva, the Karen legend of, 
313 . 

Tear (Skt. das), 386. 

Techmer’s Zeitschrift, 399 n. 

Tell, William, 551. 

— last reflection of Sun-god, 551. 
Telugu, translation of the Vnnkx- 

tantra, 415. 

Tenure, auxiliary verb in Spanish, 

68 . 

Tepi, 584. 

T errapes, 56. 

Teutonic Mythology (Grimm), 

3<58 », 535- 

Dyaus starting-point for study 

of, 369. 

QaXaaoa, 52. 

Thales, 166. 

Thanatos, 71. 

Qapaaoa, 52. 

Theanthromorphic conceptions, 324. 
Thebes, Tales of Thebes and Argos, 
27°. 

0eav, 264. 

Themis (Law), wife of Zeus, xvi. 
Theodoric the Great, 120, 121. 
Theogony, 73, 83, 90, 253. 

3 
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Theogony, of Hesiod, 73. 

— Veda the real theogony of the 

Aryan races, 83. 

Theology, comparative, first attempt 
at, 447. 

©eik (0€Oi), etymology of, 264. 
0 eppi 6 $, 403. 

Theseus, 305. 

Thetis, 87. 

Theudas and Devadatta, 454. 
Theuth, 77. 

Qoivij, 401. 

Tlifirr, tonitrus, tanyattf Skt., 535. 
Thought, influence of language 
Oil, x. 

— influence of old on living thought, 

x. 

— and language inseparable, 169, 

170. 

not the same thing, 17 1. 

— and grammar, certain forms of, 

common to all mankind, 289. 
Threis, 56. 

Qvyarrjp, 2 2, 82. 

Thunder and lightning, Polynesian 
legend of their origin, 341. 
Ovw, 401. 

Gvpa, 43. 

Thuringia, 120. 

Thursday, 226. 

Thusundi, 56. 

Tides, influence of moon on, 352. 

— Travancore proverb on, 352. 
Tiele, Le Mythe de Kronos, xxxv n. 
Till Eulenspiegel, 580. 

Timrjan, 43. 

Titans, sons of, 395. 

T lOevai, 264. 

Tithonos (the setting sun), 91, 92, 
114273. 

— story of Eos and Tithonos, 595. 
Tiu, 194 

— Teutonic reflex of Dyaus, 396. 
Tius (Gothic), 368 n. 

Tiw (A.-S.), 368 n. 

Tlalocavitl, wind of Paradise, 304 
Toad and frog legends, 506, 507. 

— Lat. rubeta, 510. 

— symbol of Dawn, 571. 

— symbol of Moon, 571. 


Toad, story of, among N. vV. Ameri- 
can Indian* 572. 
Todtenbestattung bei den Brab 
manen, by M M., 39 «. 

Toltec Deluge, 596. 

Tom Thumb, story of, 580. 
Totemism or Otemism, xxxvii, 30^ 
Traitd de l’Origine des Romans, 
Huet, 425. 

Traivawika, 246. 

Trilyas, 56. 

Tree-worship, 592. 

Tres, rpeis, 56. 

TpiKi(paXos f 254. 

Trinity, the, 237. 

TpiawfxaroSj 254. 

Tritonia Atliana (Benfey), 384 ??. 
Trojan horse, the story of, 424. 

— war, 92. 

Troy, 281. 

Truhana, Dona, in the Conde Lu- 
canor, 442. 

Trys, 56. 

Tshiroki alphabet, 579 n. 

Tsui Goab, god of the Hottentots, 

307 . 

— meaning of name, 287, 307. 
Tiiisasta, 57. 

Tukstantis, 56. 

Tun (town), zaun, 29. 

Turanian languages, 9. 

Tflsi nitons, 56. 

Tvai, tvaitigjus, tva-lif, 56. 

Twins, the 720 mentioned in the 
Veda, 279 n. 

Tylor, Dr., 331. 

— theology of the Indians of 

Nicaragua, 173. 

— primitive culture, 310. 

Typhaon, 252, 253. 

Typhon, 2. 

Tyr (Old Norse), 368. 

Tyr, gen. T£s (Eddie), 368 n y 41 1, 

535 * 


U//LAKANYANA, 580. 

— story of, 580, 581. 

UAlakula, wooden weeding-stick, 
584. 

Ukhshan, ukshan, 46. 
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Ukuhlonfpa, 584. 

Ulysses, Ulyxes, 2$ 5 », *wO, 551. * 
TJnc, 0 . H. G., 45! 

Uugury-s, 45. 

Unicom, man pursued by, parable 
of, 448. 

TT nVnown, the, 290 
Unkulunkulu, god of the Zulus, 287, 
. 39 °* 

Unus, undecim, 56. 

Ura, ura-bhra (laniger), uramathi 
(wolf), urana (ram), ura?it 
(sheep), urana (protector) ; sec 
thna, 242-244, 248. 

Uranos (Vanina), 13, 23, 72, 73. 

— and Gaea, xvi. 

Urna (wool), firnanabha, ftrna, 
nablii, flrna-vabhi (spider), 
flrnayu (goat, spider), 49, 242- 

Ursus, 45. 

Uru (€upd), urfi&i, 107, 570. 

Urva, urvl, urviyfi, 79, 107. 

Urvar& (field), 394. 

— is apovpa, 394 n. 

Urva«l, 107-114, 123-131, I 35 “ i 37 * 

Urviya prath&nam, 570. 

Ush, ushfoi, usra, 149 n. 

Usha, 148. 

Ush&pati, 148. 

Ushas (Dawn), 333, 391. 

Ushasa (Aurora), 108, 109, 140, 
149 n. 

Usikulumi, 583, 584. 

Uzembeni, 583. 

VABH, ve, weban, to weave, 49 
Vaisya (householder), caste of the, 41. 
Vaivasvata, 361. 

Var, vri (root), 73, 139, 242, 243, 

365- 

Vara n&, parallel form to Vdruna, 
xxiv, 365. 

Vari, 52. 

Variyasi, 108. 

Varna (colour, caste), 244, 245. 
Varni, gold, 244. 

Vartikft, 477. 

Varuna (Uranos), 73 ? I0 9 » 2 49 > 
3 ^ 5 , 39 °* 


Vanina (Uranos), night, xxil. 

— separates heaven and earth, xxiii. 

— Ovpavos, xxiii. 

— and Ouranos, xviii, xix, xx. 

— developed in an ethical sense, 

xx. 

— called Prafcetas and Masnavin, 

xxi. 

Var-utra, Skt., cloak, xix. 

Varvara, 242, 246. 

Vas, to shine, xxvii. 

— root, 95 n, 149 n. 

— vas (van, ushi, vat), 142. 

■7- vas (vasis), vasum, 145. 

— (to dwell), 393. 

Vasilissa, Slave story of, 317. 
VasiahtfAa, 108, no. 

Vasra, 246. 

Vasti, vastra, vestis, loOrjs, fassradh, 
gwisk, 49. 

Vdstu, dawn, xxvii. 

Vastu (dcrru) , 43. 

Vastya, a dwelling, and vesti-bulum, 
nothing to do with vestiariuin, 
xxvii. 

Vasu, bright, superlative, Vasish^a, 
108. 

— (the bright gods), 393. 

Vasupati, 118. 

— vat (van, vati, vat), 142. 

Vasus, 143. 

V&tea or Avatea, the moon, 338, 
339 * 

— legend of the child of, 339. 
Vatsa, 46. 

Veda, language of the, 20, 22. 

— mythology of the, 83. 

— on Widow-burning, see Suttee, 

Widow. 

— the theogony of the Aryan races, 

— great age of the, 214. 

— supplied key to secrets in ancient 

mythology, 328. 

Vedic Vanma and Avestic Ah ura, 
xxvi-xxvii. 

— mythology, 328, 335. 

— value of, 332. 

— solar elements of, 335. 

— poets on sun and moon, 339. 
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Yedic Sanskrit the language of the 
gods, 519. 

Vei alphabet, 579 n. 

Yeihs, 41. 

Yellere, 243. 

Vellus, villus, volna, vulla, 243. 
Verdhandi (Present), 68, 267. 
Verona or Bern, 120. 

Versutus, 375. 

Yerto, 68. 

Vertumnus, 477. 

Vesa (house), 4 1. 

Vesta, 149 w, 393. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum, 421. 
Vicus, 41. 

Vid, 95 n. 

Vi-dhava, husbandless, 35, 35 n, 

59 - 

Vidua, viduare, viduus, viduvo, 
vidova, widow, 35, 59. 

Vidvan, viduslit, 145. 

Vieh, 27. 

Vieo, 49. 

Vigfusson, 5 1 1. 

Viginti, 56. 

Vilka-s, 45. 

Villosus, villus, 243, 246. 

Vindh, 35 n. 

Viwsati, 56. 

Viracocha, great god of Peru, 309. 
Vis, Vai*ya, 41. 

Vislmu, 126, 334. 

Vish?iu«aiman, 562. 

Vispaiti, vispati, vi.vpatni, 41. 
Vitap/’ishiAa, 141. 

Vitulus, 46. 

Volkerpsychologie, 383. 

Vossius, De Origine et Progressu 
Idolatriae, 203. 

Vnka, 45. 

Vmh, 95. 

VWslian, 108 n. 

Vrit, 68. 

Vn'tra, 102, 248, 249, 252, 253, 
,256, 334. 

— Ortliros, xxviii. 

— moon becomes a, 363. 

— from var, to cover, 365. 
Vntra-han (demon-killer), 354. 
Vulf, 45. 


Vulla, 243. 

*Vurdh, 267; 

WALLACE, 370. 

Waxing and waning of the moon, 
how caused, 343. 

Weave, to, 49. 

Wednesday, 223. 

Weeks and week-days, system r f 9 
221, 223, 225. 

Weird sisters, 267. 

AVelcker, 260-264, 4 02 n > 5*8. 

Werden, 68. 

West in Aztec legend, 304. 

— among ancient Aryans, 304. 

— seat of the departed, 320. 

Wheat, 48. 

White, meaning dawn, 308 n. 

— beings, belief in, and the Span- 

iards in Mexico, 309. 

Wich, 41. 

Widow-burning, Wilson, Grimm, 
Both, Busliby on, 34 -39, 

— the Rig- Veda does not enforce 

the burning of, 37. 

Wienas, wieno-lika, 56. 

Wiez-patis (lord), wi£z-patene 
(lady), 41. 

Wild Huntsman, story of, 551. 
Wilford’s researches in Sanskrit, 
210, 211, 213. 

— deceived by the Pandits, 213. 
Williams, Dr. W., 572. 

Wilson, A., Abode of Snow, 589 n. 
Wilson, H. H., 123 n. 

Wind, Pan, pa van a, 273. 
Wise-women, 51 1. 

— different names, 51 1. 

Witch -burning in Anhalt, 496 et 
scq. 

— table of expenses, 499. 
Witchcraft, modern belief in, 555, 

55 fi - 
Wiz, 4 S. 

Wodan, not Buddha, 475. 

— day of, 225. 

Wodenism, not Buddhism, 219. 
Wolf, 45, 517. 

— and kid, story of, 295. 

— and seven kids, 31 6 m. 
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Wolfs Tf ' 1 , 567. 

— - in Arabic, 5 6C > 

Wordsworth, 63, 1*4. 

W 'otan, 93, 226, 227, 397. 

Wiirdig, his study of old archives, 
496. 

XENOPHANES, 160, 163, 166. 

YAGTJR-VEDA, no. 

Yama (Yima), 106, 251, 320, 519, 
52°, 524. 

— world of, 362. 

Yataras, 32. 

Yava, 48. 

Ycli, 46. 

Yestersun, 337. 

Yggdrasil, the ash, 522, 524, 525. 

— its three roots, 525. 

Yoni, 38 n, 39. 

Youdasf, Youasaf, and Bodhisattva, 

454 - 

Young Edda, 531. 

Yupanqui, Peruvian Inca, 122 n. 
Yuvan (young), name for moon, 
334 - 

ZANNONI, 325. 

Zardan, friend of Barlaam, 453. 
Zasi-s, 46. 

Zaun (thn, town), 29. 

Z 4 a, 48. 

Zelva, 32. 

Z rjv, to live, 265. 

Zqv (Zen), Ztjs {see Zeus), 264. 


Zena, 42, 

Zend, 19, 20, 22, 46, 56, 284. 
Zend-Avesta, 41, 256 n t 328, 577. 
Zephyros, 384. 

Zerno, zemov, 48. 

Zcv irdrtp, 368 n. 

Zeus (Z«ik), 12, 15, 16, 78, 80, 88, 
96, 108 n, 121,149 n, 158,194, 
232, 249, 261-266, 294, 369, 
37 °; 37 L 39 8 > 4 o 8 . 

— hegemony of, 408. 

— worship, 408 n. 

Z cvaaoOatj 384. 

Zeus Kronlon, 183. 

ZET 2 riATHP, 368. 

Zio (Old High German), 368 n. 
Zlato, zoloto, 50. 

Zodiacal light, described by Kepler, 
566. 

— by Palgrave, 567. 

Zohak, 284. 

Zoological Mythology (Count de 
Gubernatis), 572. 

Zoroaster (see Zarathustra and 
Zerduaht, Zurthosht), 232. 
Zoroastrians, ancestors of the, 56. 
Ziillich, Ludwig, 495. 

Zulu, tale of Princess Untombinde, 
315 - 

Zulus, 363. 

— god of the, 287. 

— Nursery Tales of, 575. 

— a Kafir race, 577. 

— animal fables among the, 5 79. 

— peculiarities common to Zulus 

and Polynesians, 584. 


THE END. 
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